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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The two related questions of how to learn and how to teach have 
long occupied the attention of all who are interested in schools. Many 
aspeas of these questions remain unanswered. Some general con- 
sensus, however, has been reached on the following points. 

1. Method or process is important at all levels of educational de- 
velopment. Few would contend today that method is less important 
in the high school or the college than it is in the elementary school. 

2. Teachers need as much sidll as possible in many kinds of proce- 
dures. There is no one universal teaching method; there are methods 
which are appropriate to the afcainment of particular objectives, to 
the needs of certain students, and to the circumstances of various 
teaching-learning situations. A given teacher of course will do some 
things better than others, but he strives to improve his use of many 
kinds of procedures and materials, including, for example, discussion 
techniques, lecturing, audio-visual aids, community resources, group 
planning, and project work. 

3. Method is not merely the how, but also part of the what of 
education. In one sense, method is the handmaiden of content, but it 
is also much more than that. It contributes to the attainment of some 
of the most important objectives of schooling. The reason for using 
discussion techniques is not onl/ to facilitate the learning of the con- 
tent tmder discussion, but also to help students learn the skills and 
processes involved in the oral interchange of ideas. Teacher-srudent 
planning is employed not only to arrive at a better selection of content, 
but also to offer opporrunicies ro praaice cooperative decision-making, 
one of the most necessary citizenship skills. Provisions made for indi- 
vidual differences in students seni'c not only the attainment of content 
learnings, but also unden^’rite in daily teaching practice the basic 
principle that schools exist to serve unique human individuals. 

xl 




PREFACE 


Professional instruction is die most important service provided to 
American youth by organized society. Teachers exercise more influence 
on the course of individual and group life than does any other group 
of individuals, except parents. Under the leadership of professional 
teachers, boys and girls develop the understandings, skills, and attitudes 
which are necessary to adjust in a rapidly changing world. It is through 
education that youth learn to control the direction of change for the 
progress of mankind and to become self-directed citizens of a democ- 
racy. Self-direction and socially acceptable participation in a democratic 
life are learned ways of behaving. Every high school teacher must 
assume a due share of responsibility for providing instruction and 
leadership in the classroom and in our-of-class activities to achieve 
these learnings. Professionalism in teaching is required. 

During the first half of this century the teaching profession has had 
opportunity to profit from all previous recorded experiences of the 
human race. During the past fifty years more has been learned con- 
cerning human growth and deveJopmenr, learning, democratic living, 
the curriculum, classroom instruction, and professional relationships 
than in all our previous history. The translation of this vast and pro- 
found information into classroom practice constitutes the major chal- 
lenge to teaching. Enough is now known to achieve a professionalism 
in teaching heretofore unrealized in our history. We must integrate 
the valuable experiences of previous generations into our daily class- 
room praaice. Youth must be assisted in setting and achieving goals- 
in harmony with their potentialigr for individual and group life. 

This book is addressed to those concerned with educating youth-,, 
especially teachers and prospective teachers. Teaching requires an in- 
tegration of understandings and skills drawn from many sources. A 
«ni 




Editor’s Introduction 

This book has been written from rite standpoint of these major 
points of consensus. In the first place, the author in directing his at- 
tention to the secondary school emphasizes the faa that method is 
folly as important at that level as it is at other levels of schooling. 

He develops the problem of secondaty school teaching procedures in 
relation to what is known about the growth characteristics of youth 
and to the demands which youth must meet in today s world. 

Likewise, the author recognizes that there ate many kinds of teach- 
ing and learning procedures and that die choice of these procedures 
under varying circumstances is not an easy one to make. He presents 
in concrete form a variety of teaching-learning situations and shows 
how principles of learning may be applied to the making of wise 
choices. He offers the beginning teacher helps not in mastering “tricks 
of the trade” but in developing skitts along many Vmes of teatVung 
practice. 

Most impoitanc of all, the reader will find in this book a tangible 
relationship between teaching practices on one hand and the functions 
of secondaty education on die other. The author presents the practices 
squarely within the context of the purposes for which the American 
people establish and maintain high schools. Teaching procedures ate 
shown as some of the direct means which schools may employ to help 
youth develop to their fullest extent as individuals and to assume their 
citizenship responsibilities in American life. 

The title of this book therefore takes on particular significance. This 
is not merely a book on the principles of secondary education, nor is it' 
just a book on teaclung practice. It is a book which deals positively ' 
with the vital connection between the principles and the practices of 
secondaty school teaching. As such, it offers constructive guidelines to 
those who are preparing themselves for the challenging privilege of 
helping high school youth achieve their learning objectives. 


John Guy Fowlkes 
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Chico State College, Arch Lang, and Fred Wilhelms will note inclu- 
sion of many of the problems of professional teaching which were 
raised in our discussions. My colleagues at Colorado State College of 
Education, particularly Howard Reid, Amo luker, Earle U. Rugg, Sam 
Gates, and Jack Shaw discussed specific points with me related to their 
areas of spedalty, while Elizabeth Carney, LeRoy Kerns, and Doris 
Steffy contributed to the descriptions of effective teaching as indicated 
in Chapters 8 and 9. 

There was a group of doctoral candidates in teacher education at 
Stanford University, 1947—1949 — Katherine Dresden and Donovan 
Swanson of Chico State College, Lovell Patmore of Central Washing- 
ton State College, Walter Nagle of Long Beach State College, Thomas 
Livingston of Texas Technical College, and Arthur Hall of San Fran- 
cisco State College — with whom I had the privilege of sharing in 
research aaivities and in discussion of problems of the profession. 
More than, any other, these experiences served to clarify ideas concern- 
ing what good teaching and good schools can do for the youth of 
America. 

The four individuals most responsible for bringing this book to you 
in its present form are John Guy Fowlkes, editor of the Harper Ex- 
ploration Series, who gave clear, concise, and helpful editorial sugges- 
tions; George Willard Frasier, President Emeritus of Colorado State 
College of Education, who offered constructive criticism of the original 
section and chapter outline; Edward Krug of the University of Wis- 
consin, who read the manuscript and suggested improvements; and 
my wife, lyla, who typed the manuscripr. 

Herbert J. Klausmeier 

October, 1952 
MaJhon, Wisconsin 
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csvcholoeically and socially sound developmental sequence m teaching 
is emetging. This book is organiaed according to the authors concept 
of such sequence but is necessarily divided into secuons: (1) *e 
foundations of professional teaching (Chapters 1-5); (2) otpnmng 
and directing learning activities (Chapters 6-8); (3) methods of 
classroom instruction (Chapters 9-12); and (4) classroom dtsciphne, 
guidance, and evaluation (Chapters 13-16). The author beUeyes that 
there is no basic division among the sections; rather, all exist as a 
unified whole with a common purpose — better teaching in the class- 


room. 

In each section, problems of professional teaching are stated and 
discussed. Many of these have originated in teaching students in 
Indiana high schools; in working with student teachers, supervising 
teachers, and principals of the junior and senior high schools In the 
Stanford University and San Francisco area; and in working with 
graduate and undergraduate students In education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, San Francisco State G)llege, and Colorado State College of 
Education. 

Tentative answers to most problems are proposed in the hope that 
diey will be considered as sudi and that teachers and others will fol- 
low democratic methods of group discussion, scientific experimenta- 
tion, and problem-solving techniques to find solutions acceptable to 
themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 


What can be provided today in high school instruction which will 
assist youth to develop the understandings, skills, and attitudes neces- 
sary to adjust well to their present life situations? What can we do 
today to help them build the understandings, skills, and attitudes 
whereby each individual finds a reasonable measure of success and 
achievement in line with his abilities and aspirations? What can we do 
today to help them prepare to take their jwsitions in the adult W’orld as 
efficient individual producers and as socially conscious members of 
democratic society? These are urgent problems confronting everyone 
concerned with secondary education, especially the classroom teacher. 

The classroom teacher has (ace-to-Uce relationships with students. 
The classroom te acher is th e key person in rendering educationa l 
s ervices to youth and to society. T he classroom teacher may influence 
the destiny of students and of our sode^ each day that the students 
and the teacher meet in the classroom. When teachers have the instruc- 
tional skills and the personal qualities which transform the school into 
a life workshop for maturing adolescents, teaching is professional; the 
service rendered to youth, to their parents, and to our whole society 
is of high value. 

SIX CHALLENGES TO SECONDARV TEACHERS 

Six distina challenges, derived from examination of the crudality of 
secondary education in modern life, need close examination by those 
who teach adolescent boys and girls: 

1. How can teachers make the general goals of secondary education 
come to life in the classroom? 

2. How can teachers pccn’ide jPor wholesome personali^' develop- 
ment of each boy and girl in the classroom? 

3. How can teachers integrate established pn'ndplcs of learning 
in classroom praaice? 
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4. How can teachers, through Itnowmg the ideals of dem^rauc 
living, assist youth to improve the quality of human assoctations. 

5. How can teachers organize learning activities which ate worth 
while for all youth? 

6. How can teachers improve the status and prestige of the profes- 
sion^ - ^ ’■ - r' ' ^ 

Understanding th«e 'challenges yields clarification of what is meant 


by professional teaching. 

First, how can teachers make the general goals o/ secondary eiuca- 
tion come to life in the classroom? Secondary schools are supported by 
the people through taxation and have been .otgamted to maintain 
an d improve d emocratic living. Patents, living in local communities, 
have a share in deciding what the school shall provide in educational 
services. Large groups of adult citizens, living in the various states, 
share in deciding what the state shall do educationally. On the na- 
tional level, an outstanding group of natiottally prominent citizens is 
working to improve the quality of public education. Public school 
teachers, administrators, and college staffs, representing various locali- 
ties and states, unite in national associations to examine the {unaions 
of secondary education and to formulate goals for secondary schools. 

In this way, some of the more important goals of secondary education 
are incorporated in each local school’s formal statement of aims; and 
the best thinking of a great many individuab goes into the process. 

Besides being a member of state and national associations which 
work on the general goals, every teacher has a share in deciding the 
purposes of instruction in a particular classroom. Every teacher has 
lesponsibiUty for helping students to understand why they take a 
course and how they may profit from so doing. Every teacher_has 
definite responsibility to help st udents see the value'^ what they^are 
dorng^ The genetal goals provide the ^ides for thls~phasrdf the 
wcmk.. b. k, kiipw-jOTitr ijnai \eatJners understand what the 
secondary schools throughout die nation are trying to do. Understand- 
ing these goals reveals the magnificent proportions of the service which 
is provided through education. Parridpating in setting the aims of the 
school, m outlining the spedfic purposes of a course, and in helping 
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students to find purpose and value m their classroom activities lends 
richness and vitality to the teacher’s daily activities. 

Consider two cases for a moment. One teacher of English, im- 
familiar with the magnitude of the general goals of secondary educa- 
tion, goes to class each day and follows, page for page, the English 
grammar with no pitipose other dian covering a certain amount of 
exercise which someone else has organiaed. The students see little 
purpose in their activity. Another teacher greets young, maturing boys 
and girls each day. Together they decide how to carry out interesting 
activities to improve their oral and written expression. They refer to 
the text as they need guides for improvement and after the teacher, 
through skillful organizational procedures and use of materials, has 
helped them to build purpose in the study. The difference between the 
is one mark of professionalism. 

• Second, how can teachers provide for wholesome personality de- 
velopment of each boy and girl in the classroom? Every classroom 
represents part of the life space in which maturing youth seek and 
find answers to the problems of growing up into adulthood. In the 
past two decades a vast body of informatioa has accumulated con* 
cerning growth processes during the adolescent period, hfany careful 
investigations point the way to more effecdve classroom practices 
which take into account adolescent growth and development. The 
laws governing rate, sequence, and direction of physical growth are* 
gradually falling into a known pattern. The sequence of personality- 
development as refiected in maturing patterns of emodonal, social,, 
and creative life is also becoming better understood. Each individual; 
has unique growth charaaeristics and behavior patterns shaped by his: 
heredity and the environment which he has already experienced . How *. - 
ever, all youth, because they are of the.human specie s and grow up in; 
our s ocial order, h ave.some common jchara.CTejistics._The professional 
teacher, by knowing the behavior patterns of individuals and groups: 
of indiriduak, finds a balance bec^'cen individual and group activities, 
in the classroom. 

Behavior of boys and girls is both understandable and modifiable.*. 
Within the limits set by heredity and situations already experienced,. 
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the behavior o£ boys and girls ran be goided into s^lly approved 
and individually satisfying patterns. Adolescents ate adaptive and s«K 
approval of their classmates and of adults. This characteristic of a 
lescents needs to be encouraged and uttlized in the classroom r 
thao thwarted. Any teacher may encounter "discipline problems in 
die classroom. The ineffective teacher is not concerned with the pro 
lems youth face because they ate maniting and uses punishments to 
repress their need for approval from classmates. The better teacher 
capitalhes upon this need to build higher morale in the gfoup, thereby 
preventing many problems from occurring. Also, the better teacher 
meets conduct problems as a challenge which merits his exercise of 
Judgment. To provide situations in which youth mature wholesomely 
and m make the classroom atmosphere emotionally stable are exciting 
adventures in professional teaching. 

Third, bow can teachers integrate established principles of learning 
in classroom practice? Although the exact nature of neural processes 
operative in learning is not understood fully, great progress has been 
made in discoveiing how to oiganiae and direct learning situations. 
Equally important, we are learning praaical ways to evaluate various 
classroom methods so that ingenious teachers may find better methods 
of instruction through experimentation. 

Of particular value to teachers are the advances which have been 
made in (1) defining and measuring different kinds of abilities which 


exist both within and among learners, (2) discovering and measuring 
different degrees of learning capeity, (3) determining how readiness 
affects performance in particular learning activities, (4) understand- 
ing the dynamics of motivation, (5) providing meaningfulness to 
learning, (6) determining die right kind and amount of practice, (7) 
selecting learmng acuvities on the basis of transfer, (8) evaluating 
the products of learning, and (9) formulating a developmental se- 
quence of teaching in harmony with the dynamics of learning. 

On the basis of many investigations carried out in classrooms, ex- 
petunental labotatoties, and clinics, generalized principles have been 
established m each of the above areas. These generalized principles 
gmde the teacher in organizing and directing learning activities. If 
all the answers were known and could be obtained through reading 
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a book, teaching would at the same time be made easier but infinitely 
less interesting. Because learning is an individual process and because 
individuals vary both in rate and capacity for different kinds of learn- 
ing, each teacher must experiment with procedures which work best 
with the particular adolescents being taught. Therefore, understanding 
the established principles as guides to effective teaching and experi- 
menting to discover better methods of presenting learning activities 
constitute a major challenge. There is a vast difference between per- 
functory presentation of subject matter and organizing vital and worth- 
while learning activities for youth. The difference spells professionalism 
in teaching. 

Fourth, hoiu can teachers, through knowing the ideals of democratic 
living, assist youth to improve the quality of human associations? 
People, associating together for the past centuries, have undergone 
many types of experiences and have learned the rules necessary to get 
along with each ocher. From their many experiences they have formu- 
lated ideals which ate passed from one generation to the next. Ex- 
perience has taught and is teaching that fise-ideals-contribute-to 
, individual and ^roup life: ,(JL)-£acil,persQn-£gspects_the.uniqu&.p€r^ 
sonality of others; (2) each person c^^perajes jvich ot hers for th ei r 
r numaTwelfafe; / Hr “eaHirpac$ba.^sesjQ^lligegce-father than force 
in solutio n of p roblems; (4) ea^_person accepts.responsibiJity_for his 
actions in a society of fr ee men; and (5) each pe rson a^pts the 
premise t hat^progress can l^_made. In social groups good will and 
harmony follow when these ideals are practiced. When they are dis- 
carded, strife and war result. Current local, national, and international 
affairs indicate the great need for living according to these ideals. 
Divorce rate and breakup of homes, poverty and economic misery, 
titanic struggles between labor and management groups, discrimina- 
tion followed by riots between racial and nationality groups, and in- 
ternational wars point to the serious consequences of not teaching 
these ideals and living accordingly. 

Boys and girls first learn to associate harmoniously in the home, the 
neighborhood, and the school; dien in the broader state, national, and 
internarional community. National hatreds, class distinctions, and racial 
prejudice are learned first by children and youth in our homes, in our 
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communities, and in out schools. The ettamples set by adults largely.. 
J„.r mi ne th e Kud o( conduct youth Will ptactice. Departing from 
amhotitarian methodology and instituting classroom methods in hat- 
mony with the ideals of democratic living is another mark of the pro- 
fessional teacher. _ 

Fifth, how can teachers orgartize learning activities which are worth 
while for all youth? Significantly, the goaU of secondary education 
state that all youth of school age should attend school and should 
pro&t from so doing. That is, a teacher must organize learning experi- 
ences which challenge the abilities and interests of all students who 
meet with him in a particular class or school activity. Making learning 
activities worth while for each student is not easy. It taxes the ability 
and resources of the best teacher. 

Eight important skills other than those already mentioned provide 
a concise overview of what is needed to make learning activities w'orth 
while to students in the classroom: 

1. Plan basic instructional procedures and use of instruaional ma- 
terials prior to actual teaching. 

2. Create a favorable setting for the learning activity in which the 
emotional tone is pleasant, routine is managed e£6ciently, and the 
physical conditions are healthful and comfortable. 

3. Use a variety of instructional procedures which lead to a balance 
between teacher- and student-initiated activities, between individual 
and group work, and between present interests and future needs of the 
students. 

4. Make assignments skillfully, using methods appropriate to the 
activity and to the characteristics of the students so that learning pro- 
ceeds smoothly and continuously. 

, 5. Help students develop efficient study and work methods. 

; 6. DCTcIop students' creative and expressive abilities in harmony 

I with their aptitudes and interests. 

7. Use community resouices to help students undetstand the needs, 

' problems, and way of life of the community. 

8 Develop eSeaive evaluation procedures whereby students with 
^ teacher help learn to evaluate their weaknesses and strengths related 
, to achievement, work-study methods, and conduct. 
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These are important skills closely related to immediate teaching- 
learning situations. Others not so closely connected with the teaching- 
learning situation include defining the aims of the school, defining 
policies ~bf^he school, conkrucung a cour^ of stud^l5uiI3mg a re- 
soufce^u nic, selecting textbooks and other teaching aids, making the 
schedule of classes, outlining the requirements for graduation from the 
school, and setting up the program of school activities. All of these are 
important areas in building the curriculum of the school and contribute 
significantly toward making learning activities meaningful for stu- 
dents. The beginning teacher should probably first concentrate on 
making his classes and those school activities which he directs most 
■worth while to the students and then, as part of his continuing profes- 
sional responsibility, actively participate with other school people in 
formulating the broader aims and policies of the school and the con- 
cent and sequence of aaivicies in the whole school program. 

Sixf^, how Can teachers improve the status artd prestige of the 
profession? This challenge has thr^ facets; _first,. assuming ^responsi- 
bility for personal improvement; second, contributing to upg radin g the 
whole protession; a nT'thifd, Hfndng out du ties a nd responsibilities"^ 
citiz enship " 

" Teaching, like other professions, has a scientific basis, a history, a 
code of ethics, and social aims. It draws its basic principles and pro- 
cedures from five major sources — psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
aesthetics, and history. Psychology and the biological sciences have 
contributed foundational ifffOfriraiiOT-Toncen7ing^h‘rmHrauaJ~how 
he grows and rnarures,-hoW'he-leams;'the'nature"Of'individuaI differ- 
ences, mental health, personality development, and evaluation. Educa- 
tional psychology has also contributed basic experimental data and 
methodology concerning placement and method of presenting cur- 
ricular experiences for particular learners. The science of sociology has 
contribute extremely useful data regarding the namre of society and 
its problems and has outlined techniques for gathering and analyzing 
such data. Educational philosophy has provided a partial answer to the 
question of personal and group values to be sought through education. 
Aesthetics has contributed new insight into utilizing the creative poten- 
tial of American youth to produce a design of life based on American 
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values. Educational history supplies 

understands the past so that the present may be analyzed 
curately and the future controlled more pecfectly. From an in e ^ 
of all of these the social alms of the profession and a code of etiiitt m 
harmony with American life have emerged. The translation is 

now known into a unified personal and professional way of life is a 


major challenge for each teacher. _ , . u- 

As members of a profession, teachers maintain good relationships 
with so^ents, parents, other teachers, and administrators. They organ- 
ize in local. State, national, and international groups to raise the status 
and prestige of the teaching profession and at all times give evidence 
of the importance of teaching to the general public. In modern life, 
professional organizations are necessary to gain access to the means of 
commutucatvon — radio, newspapers, and periodicals — and to influence 
legislation. Unity means scrength. Thejnorale ofjh e sch ool and the 
financial support from local, state, and national sources are no greater 
than the strengdipf pr^nized tocher groups. 

Undoubtedly, the weakest link in the teaching profession is made 
the things man nec.in.whtc h^outh drawn in to t ether educa- 
tion and the lackadaisical procedures followed in starting classroom 
Tteactung. In ternship, similar to thatpracticed in the medical profes^on, 
is a "must.” The one-hour student teaching assignment for one or two 
semesters is completely inadequate for building a profession. Wher- 
ever this antiquated and outmoded procedure has given way to intern- 
ship, teachers in service have g^ven generously of their timq to help 
beginning teachers make a gpod state. Professional teachers accept 
their share of responsibility for getting the best youth to take up teach- 
ing as a career and give of their time and experience to provide decent 
standards and situations in which the beginner gets a good start. Ac- 
cepting these responsibilities will upgrade the whole profession. 

Besides meeting responsibilities pertaining directly to professional 
matters, teachers may do mudi to improve the prestige of teaching 
tluough carrying out their dunes and responsibilities as citizens effi- 
ciently. The teacher does not forfeit citizenship upon entering the 
classroom,^ nor does responsibility as a citizen cease. To be interested 
in the affairs of the community, to vote foe officials and representatives. 
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to participate in community activities, and to maintain good relations 
with organizations concerned with the welfare of youth are activities 
which indicate worthy citizenship. Also, because teachers have four 
or more years of college education, they must accept added responsi- 
bility for assuming leadership in the community. 

Along with responsibilities teachers have rights, as do other profes- 
sional groups. In matters pertaining to personal affairs such as voting, 
attending church, managing hnances, and engaging in recreation, 
teachers are free to live within limits set by the democratic community 
of which they are participating members. Professional groups work 
out their standards of behavior. The, criterionJothehaviorJs-^tLeach 
teache r is an emotionally mature and smble in^yidual,_respected_^ 
self and others, who part icipates, in building the life of the local, na- 
t ional. and world community . " 

These are challenges to professionally minded reachers. Xniciacfve 
and resourcefulness are necessary to vitalize classroom instruaion. 
Secondary education is to help all youth. Teachers are the first line of 
offense for upgrading the whole structure of democratic living. 

PLAN OF THE BOOK 

The challenges just discussed provide an overview for the organi- 
zation of this brok. In the next five chapters we shall investigate, first, 
the objectives of secondary educanon; second, the nature of adolescents 
and methods for studying particular adolescents; third, the learning 
process and how to experiment with teaching methods; fourth, demo- 
cratic living and how to study community life; and fifth, curriculum 
and how to analyze curricular organization. These chapters will pro- 
vide basic understandings and methods for answering five questions 
which every teacher faces in meeting a group of students: (1) Why 
are the students and I here and what arc their and my purposes? (2) 
"What are the characteristics of these youth, individually and as a 
classroom group? (3) How can 1 best help them learn? (4) Wharis 
the nature of the community in which these youth live and in which I 
teach? (5) What are the most worth-while learning acrivitics which 
may be organized for these students? These understandings and skills 
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are foundations for preplanning and for organizing and directing 

learning aaivities in all secondary classrooms. 

The second section presents a developmental sequence for planning 
and teaching based upon sound psychological principles of learning 
and upon democratic management of human relations in the class- 
room. In Chapter 6, planning on a yearly, unit, and daily basis is ex- 
amined along with the relationship between teacher preplanning and 
cooperative teacher-student planning. Getting off to a good start 
through skillful organization and direction of initiatory activities is the 
message of Chapter 7. Procedutes in developing major school learnings 
and carrying them to successful completion ate surveyed as develop- 
mental and culminating aaivities in Chapter 8. 

Chapters 9, 10, 11, and 12 build upon principles and organizational 
procedures outlined above and present more specific methods for 
vitalizing classroom instruction. Methods for conduaing individual 
work and group activities, for using instructional materials to insure 
concreteness and meantngfulness in learning, for building effeaive 
study habits and work procedures, and for developing appreciation 
creativity are outlined in these four chapters. 

Problems related to building high classroom morale, maintaining 
discipline, and developing an effective work situation ate investigated 
in Qupter 13. A modern program of guidance services is surveyed in 
Chapter 14. Evaluation procedures ate treated in Chapter 15. In Chap- 
ter 16 some of the more important problems which cut across chapters 
and scaion organization are summarized. 


rc H A P T E R 1 
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The Goals of Secondary Education 


Understanding the general goals to be achieved in the secondary 
schools of the-narioh'helps us to grasp_the magnificent possib ilities for 
service to youth, to their parents, and to society. Understanding the 
^als serves to ^de o ur effofKln~fdrm ulatin g~ speci fic o bjective s to be 
achieved in our classrooms.^nderstanding the goals helps us to com- 
pfe hend~tfie kind of teaching skills and p ersonal q ualities needed to 
achieve them. Understanding the goals helps us perceive how teaching 
youth may bring to us a high. measure^pf. personal sat^ac^n_and 
happiness in our quest i(5rseIPreali2ation. 

The general goals ofseconda^ education are formulated i n relat ion 
to societal needs and atte mpt to incorporate the will of the peo ple at 
the present time and also th eir exp e ctancies for the future. We can 
understand the present and make estimates concerning the future only 
in relation to the more immediate past. Therefore, in brief verbal snap- 
shots of the America g^sce ne since 1890, we examine significant changes 
which have occurred intKfee“major-aspects-of*om“life^-the^urbaniza- 
tion^f-Society^jFamily living, and the secondary school itself. Then 
som e of the more important statements -of-goals are-analyzed.-Finally 
the"' more important teaching skills need^to achieve the goals through 
classroom instruction are discussed. 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE GOALS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The past half-century yields a fascinating story of human progress 
and presents many vivid pictures of changing patterns of group living. 

11 
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It also yields a multitude of unsolved problems in the area of human 
interaction, especially related to the direction in which social institu- 
tions, including the family and the secondary schools, ate headed. 
Famaiatily with these changes and problems provides some basis tor 
interpreting the goals of secondary education. 


URBANIZATION OF ^lETY 

In 1890 we were well on the way to becoming an urban society, 
having followed the course set by the great advances in technology 
preceding and inamediately following the Civil 'War. The last free 
public lands were occupied in 1890. Unmistakable trends which were 
apparent in the lives of a minority of the population prior to 1890 
have now progressed so that they permeate the life of everyone today. 
Three of these need your attention. 

First, assemblyd ine p foduction of g)ods and natipn-wide_and world- 
wide distribution of goods have result^ Jn less conttol.of the means 
for securing a livelihood by individuals and families, As production 
moved frwn the home and sraalY shop to the giant factory, unorganized 
groups of individuals lost control over production. As distribution 
moved to national and intcmational ateas, unotganiied groups of 
individuals lost control over distribution. 'Wage earners and salaried 
persons have become more dependent uponTbVlarge corporations for 
their iivelihood.The growth of labor unions, of farmer unions, and of 
professional organizations (nearly a million educators are members of 
the NEA in 1952 ) indicates how intUviduals have attempted to secure 
greater control over their economic destiny. 

Seco nd, spectali^tion for patticuUt kinds of-)obs,to.be peifoimed 
and the greatly increas^ numW of_difIetent_jqU has.led_frqn^Iong 
apprenticeship in skillrf crafts to short jo^training periods .forjactory 
jots to be performed are usually outside the family 
orbit, mainly in factories, offices, and transportation, fathers are unable 
ro teach their sons the job skills needed to secure a living. Labor unions, 
to protra seniority rights and to conuol number of competitors for 
jobs, wield considerable power over apprenticeship training. Labor 
and industry share in working out on-the-job training programs at the 
present time. Professional organizations control their membership. 
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The labor, farm, industrial, and professional organizations are respon- 
sible for passing state and national laws affecting child labor, job 
training or apprenticeship, and certification standards for the profes- 
sions. Hiese procedures result in less control by the family and the 
individual over preparation for making a livelihood. 

T hird, the growth of bi g cities, along with inv entions iiLComtniinica- 
t ion, ttansportation , tfiurffisn f energy, hns brniigl^new and yet 
iinsnlypd_piffth1pjn<:_nL,^ri-iiip way of life in the large city 

has extended throughout the suburbs into many areas of rural life. 
Problems of housing, democratic control of government, education, 
crime, minority groups, and delinquency in the larger cities are refiected 
in the suburbs and rural areas. These same types of problems, which 
indicate lack of unit)’ and common purpose in city living, extend 
into regional strife among states and into world strife among nations. 

As a result of changing from a rural to an urban way of life, group 
rel^onships have shitted fr om the w^m, friendly, and close feelings 
Jnvoived among a fe w close neighbors and relatives to impersonal 
acquaintanceships with many individuals among whom nre.the /amily 
next door, and one’s own family. It is easy, by using cats, airplanes, and 
trains, to get away from the family and neighborhood. Work often 
requires this self-removal. Working away from the home brings many 
new acquaintances not closely related to one’s own mores, customs, 
and standards. There are few close ties w’ith these acquaintances. Re- 
lationships in work, in recreation, and in the church arc often imper- 
sonal. The impersonal feeling which accompanies knowing the atom 
bomb has been released on dries, cutting away from one’s church, 
ignoring the distress of one's neighbors, forgetting to send birthday 
greetings to one’s relatives, being unconcerned about the student who 
quits school or fails — all of these lo some extent mirror a reflection of 
the urbanized American. 

In what sodal institutions have these changes had most impact? 
The answer is not known completely; but it is apparent, as we shall 
see now, that the family and the secondary school in the period IfipO- 
1950 have changed markedly. Through noting how significantly these 
basic institutions have changed, wc arc able to gain better pcrspcah'c 
of the goals to be sought in the sccondif)* school. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS OF FAMILY LIFE 

The family still remains the basic soc^l unit for reproduction of 
human race, for satisfying the biological needs of children, for bringing 
up children in the family traditions and panetns of behavior, for 
providing security and affection for all members of the family, and for 
developing and maintaining cooperative working relationships among 
the members. The degree to which the famdy has changed in perform- 
ing these functions is indicated by size of family, divorce rate, and 
amount of time spent in the home by family members. 

In 1790 the average number of children per family was 3.7; by 
1890 this had decreased to 2.9 and in 1940 was 1.8. During World War 
11 and the subsequent years the average was approaching 2.0 children 
per family. Some other patterns relative to the reproductive function 
were established in the period 1890 to the present which are highly 
significant for the teaching profession. First, in the higher jocioeco- 
nomic groups, parents have fewer children; the persons engaged in the 
professions do not produce sufficient children to maintain their num- 
bers. Second, birth rate has fallen ofiE sharply in metropolitan areas as 
less space is available for raising children and as the cost-of raising 
them has increased. Third, rural families continue producing more 
cfiirdren than can be employed profitably in rural areas. Fourth, fami- 
lies in the poorest states and communities, economically, have the 
largest number of children. Fift h, the ptact^ice of controlling family 
size has become widespread in American families; nationally, birth 
rate decelerates in time of depression and accelerates during prosperity. 
Sixth, a new attitude toward sex in mamage hasjmaterMized. Married 
couples commonly consider ihe mental hygiene aspects of marriage 
as ■Rell as the reproductive and economic. Seventh, the marriage cere- 
rnony itself is governed less by the mores and traditions of the par- 
ticular families involved, more by impersonalized local and state 
regulations, which include sudr requirements as licenses, blood tests, 
and waiting periods. These are established trends; whether they are 
or bad is not discussed. The important consideration for teachers 
IS that differences exist in the extent to which parents desire a good 
ucation for thett children; in the altillty of parents, communities, and 
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states to support a good program of education; and in the kind of 
attitudes and values taught to children in the home. 

The ratio of marriages to divorces has established a pattern. In 1890 
there were sixteen marriages to one divorce; by 1910, eleven to one; 
in 1920 , eight to one; in 1940, six to one; and in 1950, four to one. 
It is possible that this trend may continue as wives become less and 
less dependent upon husbands for support of themselves and their 
children. The divorce rate provides indirect evidence that some Ameri- 
can families are not providing security and affection to all members of 
the family nor maintaining cooperative working relationships among 
all members of the family. Every teacher .and_ever y_schooI must r ec- 
og nize that, because of the breakup of family Iffe^ boys and girls come 
to^chool with greater dependence upon it for assisting them to develop 
.attftudes.and.behavipraj patrernT which may enable them to get along 
well in sc hool atid.to make more effective parents eventuallyrMany of 
them have not learned to give and to receive affection or to work out 
problems of daily living on a codperauve, friendly basis. These two 
learnings are basic for good adjustment in school and for happy family 
living. 

Family.mem bers spe nd less and less time together in the home and 
i n tec reation-outside the "Home.'Four'Tiiajot^faabfrHave conttiButed 
to this tendency. First, automobiles are used widely to take members 
away from the home to their jobs and elsewhere. Second, commer- 
cialized recreation, particularly athletic events and movies, cornpete 
with home recreational aaiviries which involve the whole family. 
Third, n mthers spend larger portion s_of_their time in worktn jg outsid e 
th g home and in social a ctivities. Fourth, p rivate, semipublic, and 
public agencies are assuming more respo nsib ility in pr^idingjrecrea- 
tional , vo^tionairTnd'avocational opportunities for children outside 
the home. 

We recognize that the high school teacher cannot be a parent and 
provide sccurit)’ and affeaion for the socially maladjusted )’Outh. The 
secondary teacher cannot feed, clothe, and supply medical attention 
In all cases where it is needed. The sccond-ir)* teacher cannot take 
responsibility for getting all youth prepared for a job. Wc prefer t/iac 
the home assume its due share of rcsponsibllit)* for performing these 
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functions. We do not wish to take the privilege of doing so from 
patents. We must recognize, however, that what the child l^ns or 
does not tatn in his home vitalij tsSects Iris conduct and adjustment 
in school. The school must tender some services to youth today which 
a few decades ago were left to the home. 

CHANGING PATTERNS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Currently, professional instruction is the greatest service.provided 
to An^^caa_youth.thtou^j>tgani2ed government. When we look, at 
the high school of 1900 and compare its enrollment, instructional 
methods, and organization with those of the present, we discover that 
the progress achieved in the past half-century represents an outstand- 
ing contribution of education toward democratic life in America. 
Growth in amount and quality of secondary education is one of the 
fascinating stoties in out history and in the history of mankind. 

Changing Enrollment in Secondary Schools. In 1900, most high 
school students enrolled in a college preparatory course to acquire 
knowledge and skills necessary to get into colleges and universities. 
About 10 percent of school-age youth attended high school. About 
75 peicent of those who were graduated fiom high school went to 
college. 

Enrollment, fortunately, did not remain static. During each decade 
since 1900 high school enrollment doubled, starting at about 500,000 
in 1900 and reaching 4,000,000 in 1930. Over 7,000,000 students 
were in attendance duting 1940; of ihwe who were graduated from 
high school in 1940 less than one-fourth went to college. Duting the 
war years enrollment decreased. Part of diis decrease resulted from the 
necessity for youth to engage in milicaty and allied services during 
the wai; part from the lower birth rate during the 1930’s; and part 
from youths finding Ufe outside the school more attractive than re- 
mainingin school to become "educated.’* 

According to the Research Division of the National Education As- 
socution, public secondary enrollment dropped about 1,000,000 dur- 
ing the Wat years. Duting the school years 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948- 
49, and 1949—50, public secoodaty school eniollment was estimated 
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at 6,460,306, ^5.01,300, 6,804,470; and 6,464,584, respectively.' This 
very slow gain in secondary enrollment in the years after 1945 and 
the estimated drop in 1949-50 indicate that in the decade 1940-49 
the public secondary schools did not continue to attract and to hold a 
higher portion of school-age youth as they did in every decade prior 
to 1940. Apparently, in times of prosperity the secondary schcwl loses 
some ground. 

Two significant conclusions may be drawn from the study of these 
enrollment figures. In 1900 the more academically inclined and ver- 
bally gifted students attended high school, and most of them went to 
college after graduation. A t_the present time, stud ents re presenting the 
w hole range of ab ilities.ace.attendingJii ghschool. M ost of them do not 
go to college. The curriculum offerings and teaching methods must 
have changed markedly or the school would not retain such large 
numbers. If we are losing ground since World War II, perhaps further 
improvement in curriculum offerings and teaching methods is required. 

Changing Patterns of Instructional Methods. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century instructional method was directed toward im- 
parting knowledge. At that time the mental-faculty or formal-disci- 
pline theory of learning was in vogue. It was^nerally thought that 
through tough "mental" exercises the faculties of the mind wo uld so 
d evelop that boys and g irls would be able to meet any of life’s problems 
successfully. High school teachers, most of them educated in liberal arts 
colleges or universities, came to the high schools filled with many sub- 
ject skills but little understanding of adolescents and of the learning 
process. It is tinderstandable that they followed the practices of the 
university professors in their teaching methods. Lectures, reading and 
reciting lessons, and long assignments to be completed outside class 
were widely used instructional procedures. Mathematics and grammar 
were emphasized to develop reasoning ability. Long and hard assign- 
ments were given to "toughen” the fabric of youth's mental faculties. 
Drill and memorization of facts were considered of high value in devel- 

' "Advance Estimatei of Public Elerncncary and Secondarf Schools for the School 
Year, 1949-50,” Research Division of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, National Education Associarioo, p. 5. 
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oping memory ability. Discipline was often harsh and severe. Heavy 
reliance was placed on textbook materials; little attention was paid to 
using community resources. 

In the 1890’s John^Dewey’s writings started to appear. Early in the 
1900’s G. Stanley Hall’s writings emphasized the nature of the learner. 
Both of these men stressed understanding of the learner as paramount 
in teaching method. Dewey insisted that learning is an active, not a 
passive, process; that the learner must be actively engaged in learning; 
and that human beings are constitutionally active and want to partici- 
pate in problem solving. Further, Dewey believed that public school 
education should be a fundamental method of social progress and re- 
form; therefore, itisttuctional procedures in the_ckssroom should be 
f^edm helping the learner develop so that his expressive and crea- 
tive abilmes are directed t oward socially sii;n ilicaiit ends. 

Thorndike, James, and Judd, three grearpSychologists of the early 
part of the century, completely disproved the theory of formal disci- 
pline, ^feraorizatioa of difficult and.poorly understood materials does 
-!®j!e!E.iheJeap^ ha's'^^TSSre 

re dovolopingieasoning power. Whether 

nything learned m the classroom helps the child solve problems out- 

denefd, T ^ 'fe'ive adult 
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concerned with the importance of social goals to be achieved through 
high school education and with the needs of all the people to build 
a unified democratic society. The question of how much instructional 
procedures should be directed tow'ard individual development as com- 
pared to development of the individual for more effective participation 
in group life became a central issue and remains so. Group projects 
involving cooperative effort, group discussion centering on solution of 
social problems, student government, field trips, and comrauniq^ sur- 
veys indicate the socializing emphasis in instructional method. Tech - 
n iques to develop better unde rstanding of gr oup Jivin g an d to buil d 
social inmraction__skills_hav£-£emme_incorporate d in the secondary 
teacher’s ins tructi onal method. 

' ^long with a chan£ine emphasi s in e ducation, technological ad- 
vances in the productio n and widespread distribution “of audio-'visual-- 
-aidrto instruction and printed materiaTs' have made it possible- to 'im- 
prove' classroom inTtrucaon. Skill in efficient use of these materials is 
Tiow^nsidefed an important area in the professional education of 
teachers. 

Changing Patterns in Secondary School Organization. During the 
first half of this cenrury the organization of secondary schools has 
undergone many modifications. In 1900 the typical pattern of organ- 
ization vs’as an eight-year elementary school and a four-year high school. 
Numerous objeaions were voiced against the long penod“of elemen- 
tary school. Particularly, the elementary curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods were not appropriate for young adolescents in grades seven and 
eight. The junior high school originated in the early 1900’s, and during 
the period 1910 fo*1930 many junior high schools were organized to 
in clude fi rades..seyen, eig ht, and nine. Thus the 6-3—3 vertical organ- 
ization came into being, primarily to improve instruaional services for 
the thineen-, fourteen-, and fifteen-ycar-oId children- This pattern of 
the six-year elementary school and the three-year junior high school is 
widespread in cities. Rural communities with small populations find 
it impractical to build a separate junior high school. Many cities where 
the 8-4 plan was firmly entrenched prior to 1920 continue in that 
pattern. The junior high school, where it exists, is classified as a sccond- 
ar)’ school. 
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Shortly after the turn of the century another new institution, die 
junior college, was organized. The junior college grew rapidly after 
1920 , particularly in the West. In 1917, some 4500 students were en- 
rolled in junior colleges; by 1945 over 250,000 students were enrolled, 
and nineteen states had ten or more junior colleges. In some commu- 
nities the junior college developed simultaneously with the junior high 
school. In those communities, a 6-^-3-2 or a 6-4-4 plan of vertical 
organization emerged. The vertical organization appears to be generally 
^ed in a 6-3-3-2 plan, but it is still undergoing modification as the 
junior college becomes more definitely free public education. 

Horizontal organization, or arrangement of curriculum and in- 
struction within the junior and senior high school, is in a state of flu- 
1 ity. The neat and precise listings of subjects in instructional periods 
o etjua ength for the high sdiools of 1890 are now massive state- 
mens ot yariom couiaes which may be pursued and include instruc- 
lonal p«rods of y^i„g I„g,hs. Major anenuon is given m this prob- 
lem m Chapter 5, The Nature of Secondary Curriculum." 
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fessional career, entered via college and university education, was 
simply one of many useful vocations. The Smith-Hughes A ct, which 
made speci al provisinns- Jof-edugarion- i n home economics and agri- 
culture an d which paved the way for bri nging trades and distributive 
education into the curriculum, was «wcted into federal law in 1917. 

The Cardinal Principle s received much attention from educators, 
and many secondary schools extended their curricular offerings, mainly 
by adding ele ctive cours es and by setting up commercial, home eco- 
nomics, agri culture, an d shop courses" which' students might pursue as 
major jtfeasloflsrudy or as electives. In the larger schools, particularly, 
the college preparatory course declined in numbers of students pur- 
suing it but apparently did not and has not yet lost its prestige as the 
most desirable course to pursue. 

The depression, beginning in 1929 and extending into the 1930’s, 
brought increasing attention to the crucial role of secondary education 
injie-life-of-youth. More parents and other persons became concerned 
abbufwhat could be done for unemployed youth not in school and 
what could be done for youth in school to prepare them more efficiently 
to meet the problem of making a decent living for themselves In rimes 
of national-economic discress.- 

THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION, 1935 

In 1935 the American Council on Edut^tion organized the Ameri- 
can ToutirCommj^li, which operated until World War II. This com- 
mtssion..devoted ~* its attention to studying jhe p^blems .of„youth in 
m odern soc ie ty, and b roughc.togetherjnformarion-which clearly.demon- 
strated the need.for..extending opportuniry_for^ore-yQuth _to atten d 
school and_afso for mafeingjecondary educatio n fit the needs of more 
y outh in sc hool. After examining the needs of representative groups of 
youth of school age, identifying the facilities which were available to 
j-outh in their communiries, and helping some communities to experi- 
ment with improving their services, the commission published its most 
important finding in books — How Fare American Youth? Youth Tell 
Their Story, Matching Youth and Jobs, and Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity for All Youth. These publications, perhaps as much as any group 
during that period, acquainted teachers with the undesirable effects 
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THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, I9I8 


The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
whicl^was formed in 1913, issued a statement of goals m.l9_18-*'-Yo'i 
recall that high s^doTenrolIment doubled during each decade, 1890- 
1920 , that we underwent a rapid shift toward greater centralization of 
wealth after 1890, that hours of work per week in factories were gen- 
erally decreased, that labor organizations became stronger, and that we 
became engaged in World War I to save the world for democracy. The 
need for more secondary schools to accommodate more youth and the 
need for improving secondary education to make it of more worth for 
students who did not intend to go to college was becoming apparent. 

Recognizing these and many other faaors which were operating in 
American life, and with breadth of vision concerning the role of free 
public secondary schools in democratic life in the future, the commis- 
sion proposed every normal boy and gitLshouId-be’ encouraged 
to stay in school till age eighteen, that the second six years of school 
shoujd^^ s^afically designed to meet the needs of pupils in the aw 
poup twelve to eighteen, that extending free eehool inw thOTnior 
level ™ desirable, and that.education in a democrats, iould 
,^op.m e^rEdtvtduaJ the knowledges, imetes,s_,id«.ls, hXlts, and 
S ‘r W J himself and mclety 
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in so far as vocations are concerned. I ts purpose is not to prepare for 
specific careers such as the professions, the trades, or distributive occupa- 
tions. Rather, general education is to build those understandings, skills , 
and attitudes which are closely reJated to ^coming successful i n differ- 
enFvo^tions. 'i hrough educative ^periences in the general education 
program each student is to learn many understandings and skills which 
he uses in daily life activities regardless of which career he may choose. 

You recall that approximately seven million youth were enrolled 
in secondary schools in 19^0. The American Youth Commission had 
found that as many youth had not profited from secondary schooling 
as might have been anticipated. Throughout the 1930’s, the responsi- 
bilities of each citiaen to his government and the responsibilities of or- 
ganized government to citizens were widely discussed, especially dur- 
ing political campaigns. During the same period, marked by rapid 
changes in international affairs with fascism and communism becom- 
ing stronger, many educators and lay persons became concerned with 
the responsibiliti es of secondary educatioirirrpT^panng youin for demo- 
cra tic cirizensb tprTfiese and Other significant events apparently led to 
^ the formulation of the three major enc h ases in.ge n eral educatio n; 
^e ducation for more effective Citizenship,, ^ucatio n for p ersonal adjust:^^ 
ment. and Education to provide general vocationaLk n owle d ge rath er 
t han training for a s pecific.c areer or job. 

It is~mfefestmg to note that, with die all-out war effort after Pearl 
Harbor, secondary schools went ahead more rapidly than during any 
previous period with programs to help adults and youth prepare for 
specific types of wartime employment. In statements of goals which 
follow, we shall see that, while the three emphases in general education 
are present, much_atte ntion has been directed to training f or |b6s.t fiQse^ 
youth whQ, necd employment i mmediately upon hi^h school graduation. 

THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, 1944, 1946 

The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA issued its now 
famous book and slogan — Educa tion for All A m^tican-S^-cuth’^in 
1944.® Seven basic purposes of die school were* outlined: 

® Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, Washing- 
ton, National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1944, pp. 16-17. 
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■which quitting school prior to graduation had on youth. To some 
extent, the commission made many Americans conscious of what good 
secondary schools might do for youdi and of the serious consequences of 
allowng jqimg adolescents to quit school and be drawn into a life of 
■wastefulness and unhappiness dirough squandering their time and 
talents in unproductive activities outside the school. 

In 1939 the^Butopean war broke our, in 1941 thejapanese attacked 
Pearl H arbor. The need for youth in military and allied services turned*" 
attention from the demoralizing effect of the depression on youth to 
getting them prepared quickly to do the work of men at war. 


THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 1942 
A committee of fourteen educators from the North Central Associ- 
ation s Commission on Secondary School Curriculum studied problems 
of secondary education for a three-year period and published its findings 
in 124,2^* Considerable attention was given to t he problem o f org aniz- 
ing eduativ e experiences in high schoo l designed to meet tbt.needs 
of all Khwl-age ^uth residing in the community. The term ”genef al 
^ucation was used to d««ibe Ais Idndof education. Three main fea- 
ture^ general education in the secondary sdiool may be summarized; 

, .^®.,^0|pmunity^hquld attend secondary s choo l* 

_ The curriculum, teaching mttKSas.'imtractional materials, and evalh- 
anon procedures should be organized so that each child profits from 
€n^png m that part of the high school program of 'instruction 
w ch IS intended for all or which is general for all. Thus, the.coceJjf— ' 
ucauvee^eriences which constitutes the_ requirementsof all-students 
tor gt^auon should be oreanizeH m _c 


the community. ^ ^ 

'ST pglical ^'V'' 1 °' “ko social, emotional, 

the itoSr “ and in 

tion i„ the Secondary Schools, General EJum- 

S Chicago. Scott, Foresman and Company. 1942. 
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Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently, 
writings The educated person writes the mother tongue efficiently. 
Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and cal- 
culating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and ob- 
serving. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that of 
his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for the 
use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Chafacter. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life.® 

Note that the statement of the commission in 1944 emphasized the 
needs of "all” American youth which should be met in secondary 
schools. This statement, as you may see from reviewing the statements 
previously discussed, reflects the work of all the groups after 19i8. The 
_statemenr‘of'1946 defines the characteristics of youth whose educa- 
tional needs are met. It is a description of individual young men and 
women who were needed in such large numbers during World War II 
and thereafter. In the military and allied services many man-hours and 
ultimately lives were lost because persons were inefficient as individuals, 
had not learned to w ork together in Jarg^roy)^h^_notLJeamed how 
t oiSe ti me and~property efficiently, or did not understand the value 
of sub j ugaunglpi ^onal wi sH^_an d de ^resjn.ordec-to-contribute ra 
wi nning the jwar-and-the peace. Many rejections and failures in military 
and industry resulting from physical defects, mental inefficiency, per- 
sonality disorders, and antisocial motives might have been prevented 
through a more comprehensive and adequate program of education 
throughout the nation. 

® Educational Policies Gsmmission, Policies for Education in American Democ- 
racy, Washington, National Education Association, 1946. The four groups of ob- 
jectives are found on pp. 192, 212, 226, and 240. 
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AU American youth are citizens now; all (or nearly all) will be quali- 
fied voters in the future; all_requite education for civic responsibility and 


coinpemnce. 

All American youth (or nearly all) are members of family groups now 
and will become members of other family groups in the future; all reqmre 
an understanding of family relationships. 

All American youth are now living in the American oilmre and all (or 
nearly all) will continue to do so in the future; all require understanding 
of thepiain dements of that culture. 

All American youth ne^ to maintain their mental and physical 
health now and in the future; all require instruction to develop liahitS_of 
of conditions which foster health, and 
knowledge of ways of preventing disease, avoiding injuries, and using 
medical services. 

All American youth will be expeacd to engage in useful work and will 
need to sustain themselves and others; all therefo re require.occupational 
'gu ijance and training , and orientation to current economic.conditions. 

All Amstican youiHTravflhe-caiacity to think rationally; all nted to 
.. evtlop this cyat 0 , and with it, an appreciation of .the sicniHcance of 
truth as arrived at by the tatiooai process. 

All ^eiieaa youth must make decisions and take actions which in- 
olve choices of values; alI.,thetefote-need.insight-into-ethical values. 

dem,Sl“ the basic tenet of 

democtacy-that the individual human being is of smpasslng worth. 

Edw*‘*TM°“j ’ “'so fMlined Ten Imperative 

Edumti mtl Needs of Youth, which are given in some detail L later 

toouAouti "> ttte made 

rfoTs rfucarion. 

Edit Commission published PolMes for 

■^'“McctivesofSelf-Eealiaation 

Speec^e '“'“mg- 

person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 
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pant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work ex- 
perience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupa- 
tions. 

a. The school gives continual emphasis to the skills, attitudes, and work 
habits essential for success in any work situation. 

b. Everyone is encouraged to make suggestions for, and to have a part in, 
' maintaining the school property in good condition for use by the 

whole group. 

c. The school provides opportunity within its own environs for practical 
experience in living and working with adults in their work situations. 

d. The school gives the same status to work experiences that it gives to 
experiences and activities offered as class work. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 

fitnewr — 

a. Health records of individuals are complete and up-to-date, and perti- 
nent faas are put in the hands of those responsible for any pupil's 
guidance. 

b. The lunch period is conceived as a social hour for unhurried eating, 
friendly~visiting, and pleasant relakaTioTCT 

c. Clubs of^‘h6nphysical recreation type are recognized as having mental 
and health value if they answer social and emotional needs of members. 

d. Ihe school encourages student participation in planning, conducting, 
and evaluating the school’s and the community’s programs for main- 
taining and developing good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to underscansLrhe-cighfs-flnd-dattes-of a citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the 
state and nation, and of the world. 

4. All y o uth ne ed tojandeistand rhe significance nf-the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions~x»nducive”to successful family 
I’ffe. 

5. All youth need to kno.w.h o300-purchase^nd-U5e_goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the na- 
ture of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appre- 
ciate beauty in literature, arc, music, and nature. 
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8. All you* need to be able to use theit leisUK time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing actmties that yield satisfaction to the individual wim 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youih need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and ptinciples. and to be able to live and 
work cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think-ratjonally, to express 
their thoughts clearly^ and to read and listen with understanding.® 

These goals st ere originally fotmnlated by the Educational Policies 
Commission, which group should be mote able than any other to con- 
ceive the funaions of secondary education throughout the United States. 
Definitely, these goals are not college preparatory in nature; they im- 
ply tlunhc' secondary schools ate for all the youth jn all communittes. 
\i’c may infer thar the teacher who tries to achieve part or all_oJ them 
needs a broad education rather than specialized study in one sub ject, 
such as history, ot even in one btoad field, such as the social studies. 

Again, note the source of the evaluative criteria. They were gathered 
and officially suted by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Teachers ftet^uently say that they cannot follow sound edu- 
cational practices in their classrooms because the administration wants 
only two things: silen^Jn the classroom and high. sub ject.mastery by 
thotc students who go on to the SQte university. Some principals may 
still operate by’ these two guides. How-ever, unless oral or written ad- 
ministrative statements indicate otherwise, the teacher rightfully as- 
sumes that achies'ing the ten imperative educational needs of youth 
I7 appropriate methods meets the approval of the administration, 

rJucjihfi for lJU Adjustment, J945 The United States Office 

of pJuwtion, through its division of vocational education, has been 
aaivc in posr-^ otld Wat U years. At a national conference of voca- 
liotul e^lucaiots in 19 15. Dr. Duties A. Prosser forwarded a'resolution 
tTOpViasntd the need for life adjusttnem education for that 60 
percent of youth m high school who were not being prepared for en- 
trar^c into colleges or into skilled occupations. 

•nih started the new term, "education for life adiustment" Subse- 
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quently, many meetings were held by the vocational groups. The idea 
spread to most educational groups and led to forming a Commission 
on Life_Adjustoent Education for Youth. Your state departmeht'of' 
education has probably issued mahy*BuIletins explaining education for 
life adjustment. 

The goals to be achieved in the life adjustment program go little 
beyond the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. Subsequent literature re- 
lated to it indicates that much reorganization of curriculum and im- 
provement of teaching methods are needed to make the program oper- 
ate effectively. Supervised work activities by many high school students 
are strongly recommended. 

To achieve the goals of education, the teacher needs more than ac- 
quaintance with them and desire to reach diem. Understanding and 
desire are necessary as a starting poin t. From there ^ejob is to_deyelop 
the competence to make the goals become realities in t he classroom. 
What kinds of understandings, attitudes, and skills must be BmlFto 
achieve them through classroom instruction? 

TEACHING COMPETENCE TO ACHIEVE THE GOALS 

After years of hard work and persistent effort involving many in- 
dividuals, a group of educators in the western states,® particularly Cali- 
fornia, outlined a series of competences tqjs^e as guides for assisting 
pros peaive teachers a nd teachers in sem ce-to-builcheffrenve^assroom 
practice._Representative groups interested m education — students, par- 
prospective teachers, teachers in service, administrators, and col- 
lege personnel — had a share in contributing their ideas concerning 
what makes an effective teacher. Over a thousand different studies con- 
cerned with the problem of successful teaching were analyzed by grad- 
uate students at Stanford University, and scientific investigations were 
conducted in each course of the teacher-education program along with 
community-school projects. From this comprehensive smdy emerged 
the "Californi^'Statemenc of Teaching'Giin^tence:""' 

® Representatives from most of the forty-eight states and many foreign countries 
eventually became participants in this study. The University of Denver, San Fran- 
cisco State College, Colorado State College of Education, and Stanford University 
are some of the institutions where the "California Statement of Teaching Com- 
petence" serves as a guide in organizing teacher-cducaiion courses. 
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As you read the statement in abbreviated form, do this: In front of 
each number place an H to indicate that you think it is highly im- 
portant for successful teaching, an M to indicate moderately important, 
a U to indicate unimportant, ot a ? to indicate that you do not under- 
stand what is meant or how it applies to your area of teaching. 

A. Tie competent teacher provides for the learning of students. 

1. Uses psychological principles of learning. 

( a) Uses efFeaive and continuing motivation. 

(b) Organizes varied learning aaivides to meet student interests 
and needs. 

f c) Directs learning aaivities according to a sequential, develop- 
mental pattern. 

2. Uses principles of child growth and development in learning situa- 
tions. 

( a) Provides differentiated aaivities and assignments to meet the 
needs and abilities of students. 

(b) Knows the health (mental and physical) stams of his students 
and adapts aaivities to their ne^s. 

3. Maintains an atmosphere in the classroom that is conducive to 
learning and is marked by a sense of balance between freedom and 
security. 

( a) Maintains an effeaive working situation. 

(b) Provides oppottunmes for students to cooperate and to exer- 
cise leadership in the aaivities of large and small groups. 

(c) Provides opportunity for expression of independent critical 
thought with emphasis on freedom of expression and open- 
mindedness. 

4. Plans effectively. 

(a) Aids the students to define worthwhile objeaives for large 
units, daily class wotk, and special class activities. 

(b) Organizes his teaching well by chcx)sing wisely learning ex- 
periences, subjea maner content, and materials of instruction. 

5. Uses varied teaching procedures. 

(a) Uses teaching procedures (such as group repotting, discussion, 
planning with pupils) designed to achieve desired purposes in 
teaching. 

(b) Builds tllecuvdy apon the snideots' paiticipition m ckss acti- 
Vines. 
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(c) Develops study skills of students. 

(d) Stimulates creative activities of students. 

(e) Aids the students to evaluate their own achievements. 

6. Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively. 

(a) Is familiar with common diagnc^tic tests in his own and re- 
lated fields, 

(b) Constructs, administers, and interprets diagnostic tests. 

( c) Uses other appropriate diagnostic procedures. 

7. Uses adequate procedures for evaluating the achievement of stu- 
dents. 

(a) Uses informal evaluation procedures (anecdotal record, inter- 
view, questionnaire) for collealng and interpreting needed in- 
formation. 

(b) Uses standard achievement tests. 

(c) Uses teacher-made tests. 

(d) Keeps acxtrate and adequate records, e.g., case studies, cumula- 
tive records. 

(e) Makes effective reports to students and parents concerning the 
progress of students in their growth. 

8. Manages the class effectively. 

(a) Plans satisfactory routine for the handling of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

(b) Uses own and pupils’ time effeaively. 

(c) Is attentive to the physical well-being of students in such 
matters as heating, lighting, ventilation, and seating. 

B. The competent teacher counsels and guides students wisely. 

1. Uses sound psychological principles concerning the growth and 

development of children in guiding individuals and groups. 

(a) Maintains objectivity when dealing with behavior that is ag- 
gressive and abnormal. 

(b) Is sympathetic with and sensitive to students’ personal and 
social problems as well as their academic needs. 

(c) Makes adjustments in the curriculum and other requirements 
in light of pupils’ needs. 

(d) Secures sufficient rapport with students so that they come vol- 
untarily for counsel. 

(e) Collects and uses significant counseling data as aptitude and 
intelligence test results. 

( f> Uses suitable counseling procedures. 
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2. Maintains effective relationships with parents. 

(a) Explains the needs, abilities, interests, and problems of the 
students to their parents. 

(b) Obtains cooperation from parents in helping students with 
their problems. 

C The competent teacher aids students to understand and appreciate our 
cultural heritage. 

1. Organizes the classroom for effeaive democratic living. 

2. Directs individuals and groups to significant life applications of 
classroom learnings. 

(a) Uses subject fields to develop understanding of social, eco- 
nomic. and political problems. 

(b) Develops an understanding of the wide significance of various 
fields of subject matter. 

3. Draws on his own background of experiences to elicit the cultural 
growth of individuals and groups. 

4. Helps students to know and to apply in their daily lives the demo- 
cratic principles which are rooted deep in our historical develop- 
ment. 

D. Tht compeletil teacher participates egectively in the activitiet of the 


1. Plan, coopwativtly ,hc means of achieving edvcatioMi objectives. 

(a) Shares effectively in csuticulum revision and is able to evalu- 
ec P"’*'”* attaining educational objectives, 

(b) Show, flexibility in modifying his plans and procedures to fit 
with those of the entire school. 

2. A«n,^e, his share of the responsibility for school activities. 

Ste^oTta "" '«P°naibiliries dele- 

exrra-orrricnlar 

E Tie cLmZ'?’ "Errons with his colleagues. 

■heL in ctes^t'x^i*, '«o<rtces and uses 

3. °ii in dir »«M.ies. 

4 T res nan ® P'*Ems. 

• Tales pan commnniq, altairs and 
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5. Obseryes-professional ethics in discussing school problems particu- 
larly with lay persons. 

F. The competent teacher works on a professional level. 

1. Gives evidence of the social importance of the profession to parents, 
students, and other members of the profession. 

2. Adheres to a professional code of ethics. 

3. Contributes to the profession by membership in professional or- 
ganizations and participation in their activities. 

4. Assumes responsibility for his own professional growth by plan- 
ning an appropriate program for professional betterment. 

5. Aids in supervising student teachers and in the orientation and in- 
duction of beginning teachers.’® 

This statement outlines competences which we may expect of the 
teacher with from three to five years of experience. It may constitute a 
group of goals toward which the prospective teacher strives and which 
he reaches through intensive study and persistent effort. The role of the 
teacher in assisting all youth to satisfy their imperative educational 
needs is not easy; but it brings to many teachers a great deal of personal 
satisfaction, and a large portion of the general public is coming to 
recognize the worth of such contributions to society. 

SUMMARY 

A first step in becoming.an effective secondary.,teachecJs tojunder- 
standTh^ gener al goals of secondary _£ducatjoD-in-American_life. The 
goals of education are identified and formulated in relation to societal 
needs and attempt to incorporate the will of the people at the present 
time and also their expectancies for the future as they relate to educa- 
tion. To understand recent statements of goals we.must.be^a^fe of 
si gnifica nt c hanges wh ic h j^yg o ccurred ip three major aspects of our 
life: qu£_urbanized_society^ainily_living,_and-the-.secondary_school 
itself. * / 

— Tfie Ten Imperative Needs of Youth as originally stated by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and as clarified by the National Assodation of Secondary School 

John U. Michaelis, Luciea B. Kinney, and Robert N. Bush, "The Evaluation of 
Student Teaching,” Tie Evaltmtion of Student Teaching, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 
LocEhaven, Penna., The Association fot Student Teaching, 1949, pp. 5-17. 
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Principals constitute an adequate statement of goals to be achieved m 
modern secondary schools. Imessence^-objeaive is to or^nae^th- 
v,-hile educative activities for each youth which make him a_welha • 
justed individual performer and a socially conscio^ cooperating mem* 
ber of the so cial groups of which he is part. Group instruction in high 
schools may bTorganhed and carried out to achieve this objective. 

Specific understandings, skills, and attimdes ate needed by teachers 
to achiet’e these goals. Especially must the teacher be effecwe in five 
areas; (1) guiding and evaluating student learning activities, (2) pfO* 
viding individual counseling and group guidance services, (3) assuring 
puth to understand and to appreciate our. cultural heritage, (4) p^' 
ticipadng in school activities and.maintaining good relations between 
school and community, and ( 5 ) conducting himself in all a reas of ac* 
tmty'uTa professional manner. The remainder of this book is con- 
cerned with helping you to build these necessary understandings, skills, 
and attitudes. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. In what ways has urbanization of society affected life in America? How 

are the changes brought about by urbanization reflected in vour own 
life? ‘ 

2. In what important ways has the family changed, 1890 to the present? 
How does change in family living affect secondary education? 

3. How has the secondary school changed, 1890 to the present? 

4. What is the relationship between social change and the goals of 
secondary education? 

5. What are the main differences between the goals as stated by the Com- 
mittee of Ten and by the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education? 

6. txmme .hc bool, ol <h= Amciom Youth Commission, mat arc the 
oujor findings in each? 

7. Ho»- doc pnctal education diger Itom education to prepare for a 
t jciric VTOMO? Can all high schools oger both? If not, which should 
come first? Why? 
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8. What are the major difficulties encountered in keeping all youth in 
school till graduation? 

9. How could the Ten Imperative Educational Needs of Youth be im- 
proved as a statement of general goals for secondary education? Are 
any areas of learning negleaed or given insufficienr attention? Is any 
group of youth neglected in the statement? 

10. What is meant by a teaching competence? Select any competence 
listed. What understandings, skills, and attitudes are needed to carry 
out the competence? 

11. Review the six major competences related to teaching which were 
listed. Do you think that each is needed to achieve the goals? 

12. From the entire list of competences, select those which you think are 
most important for teaching success. 
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Adolescence is a stage In the human sequence of growth to maturity 
and has special charaaeristics; one who would teach adolescents needs 
to understand their development and know how to attain good results 
with them. 


ACTIVITY IS DIRECTED TOWARD SATISFYING NEEDS 

At birth the human infam has a well-defined set of biological needs 
which must bejatisfTedJf_he is_to_cqn^ue life. Besides these, he has a 
growth potential or maturational pattern which unfolds as his biologi- 
cal needs are satisfied. As the infant matures in human society, needs 
other than biological <^yelop. They are a product of learning and 
maturation and may be called soaal. They are determined by the par- 
ticular family, neighborhood, and culture in which the child grows. In 
our society six social needs are recognizable under two general head- 
ings; depen^ ng y_needs_and maswty_ ny ds. D ependency needs include 
the giving and recciving_of affection, being accepied'Sa'a'pproY ea by 
tl^em^rs of a social group, anff feelihg secure within social groups 
sue as r e home, the classroom, and informal play groups. Mastery 
n«ds include making decisions and^wtrying out_purposes, maintaining 
-esteem, and achieving superiority over environmental barriers. So- 
w nee s rnay be as strong as biologicU needs'in'directing activity. 

rather than stealing food demonstrates the extent to 

.hanthehi2™Tn"e:i,orf.:::‘"“™‘^^ 

U^le educative pjoce^n^rtK: home and school is desicned to 

hi n hi” adults. Because he is 

pTantldir- They become increasingly im- 

is a^S " 

.fiTgagrf!^'^ ^ ^“^y-illg-fffh-thej TOicular activity in which he is 
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determined by heredity, but all hunwiiJxungs-'go-through-a-cammQii— 
sequ ence in maturtnj^. 

Under ordinary circumstances, al! children sit upright before they 
stand, stand before they walk, and walk before they skip or hop. Talk- 
ing precedes reading and reading comes before writing and spelling. 
Among girls maturing through late childhood and adolescence this 
sequence is charaaeristic: the pituitaty gland causes growth in ovaries, 
the ovaries grow and secret hormones, pubic hair appears, the men- 
strual cycle begins, and ovulation follows. 

Wide variations exist in the age at which ind ividuals reach the differ- 
ent~ stages in tne sequence and als o in final maximum growth. As stated 
earlier, the rate and maximum potential for growth are largely de- 
termined by hereditary factors. Experience has shown that parents can- 
not induce their children to walk at an earlier age through giving them 
special diet and practice; obviously walking can be delayed through 
starving the child or restraining him from normal movement. One child 
walks at nine months of age; another at eighteen. Both children are 
normal but have different macurational patterns. No one would try 
to hasten or delay the beginning of puberty in children. Normal indi- 
viduals reach this development stage anywhere between nine and six- 
teen years of age. 

It is important that teachers understand where the adolescent is 
maturationally because his pre sent lev el of gr owth provides the basis 
for deciding his conduct and what he is ready for at a given time. Par- 
ents waste much effort in trying to get a child toilet trained betore he is 
mature enough to master the task. First-grade teachers lose much valu- 
able time in trying to get some children to read before they are suffi- 
ciently mature. Secondary teachers set up many common standards of 
behavior and learning requirements for all members of a class without 
discovering first what variations exist among the adolescents in matura- 
tion. Adolescents in different stages of maturity are expected to exhibit 
wide variability of conduct. The intensity and quality of their needs and 
methods for satisfying them change witfi maturity. 

ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS ARISE WHEN NEEDS ARE NOT SATISFIED 

The nppH wifh it c ffcnlranf tensiQ n_constitutes_tbe_motivation fo r 
action which follows. Activities are pursued to relieve the tension. If 
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an activiq- leads quite directly to satisfaction of the need, no 
ment problem develops because the tension is lebeved. However, when 
the goal is not reached, the need and tension ate not lessened, so tn 
individuarexpitlments with different kinds of activities. When no ac- 
uvities ate fruitful, an adjustment problem arises; the individual soil 
has to satisfy the need. At this point professional guidance and under- 
standing ate extremely important for here is the source of most dis- 
cipline problems. When lor some reason, usually controUA!e.b!J“ 
teacher, students cannot satisfy their needs through acti vities socia l y 
approved, they engage in some form of behavior whic h satisfies t heir 
individual needs whether or not the teacher and others approve. 

For example, an adolescent needs to be accepted Byrnembers of his 
class and by the teacher. He goes into the classroom and finds that for 
some reason, unknown to him, others ignore him completely or look 
at him askance. This behavior on the part of others continues. During 
this time tension builds. When the tension is sufficiently great, he tries 
socially approved ways of getting Incorporated into the group. Failing, 
he tries other ways. The two most typical kinds of reaction then are 
aggressiveness against tKSTnerfibfers'b^ the .group, including loud talk, 
fcoisterousness, and descruaiveness, and withdrawing from reality into 
da ydfe amTng_and. fantasy wherein he becomes the most popular mem- 
ber of the group. Extreme forms of withdrawal include truancy and 
cjuining the class and the school. 

What are some of the factors which block need satisfaction? Physical 
factors such as lack of sufficient food or water within an area constitute 
on e kind ot block. M ost fCT^ints upon needs, particularly of adoles- 
cents, come from adults and age mates. Unsatisfactory..curricula, re- 
quiring students to sit quietly for long periods of tiniei taking ^way 
privileges, rules and regulations— any of these which the adolescent 
cannot accommodate to satisfy his needs constitute social blocks. In-, 
dividuals find within themselves teal ot imaginary blocks to need san? 
facnon. The shott boy may not make the basketball team; the tall girl 
may' not get dates; the crippled child feels so different that he may 
not athlCTe normal sodal relationships. Thus, conditions which may 
ser-c to lock need satisfaction exist wdihin the physical environment, 
the social environment, and the individual himself: — ■ — 
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/ V seriousness of any adjustment problem dep ends on how basic 
the need is, how long the need has been felt, and*how aware the in- 
dividuaI_is_of the need and the source of the block.^ne does not have 
to experience suffocation, hunger, or thirac Iong''fo recognize how the 
three factors affect the adjustment problem. With social needs, it is 
often difficult to analyze these three aspects of another person’s adjust- 
ment. A most difficult job of the teacher is to tty to understand the 
adolescent well enough to analyze his problems from his point of view. 
His adjustment problems, however, and his conduct in the classroom 
become more clearly comprehended when this is done. Part of the an- 
swer to preventing delinquency and school dropouts is thus discovered. 

This psychological interpretation — that need directs activity and 
causes adjustment problems — makes human behavior understandable. 
J[he conduct of an individual, h owever mea ningless and irrational it 
may appear to us, is his most rational reaaion to an adjustment prob- 
lem. ■ *■ " / / 

" / 

INDIVIDUALS ATTEMPT TO MEET PROBLEMS INTELLIGENTLY 


Most human beings possess the distinctive charaaeristfc of a highly 
developed neural structure which enables them to reason. They ha ve 
the pot ential for le arning how to solve their problems intelligently. 
How the maturing adolescent exercises his intelligence to satisfy his 
needs depends in part on what he inherits but more on what he learns. 
If, for example, as a small infant, he learns that only through pro- 
longed and violent crying can he gain attention from parents, then this 
may be his learned pattern of intelligent activity. If temper tantrums 
gain desired ends, then having temper tantrums will persist. If a high 
school boy found that in the elementary school he could gain needed 
attention from classmates only by throwing paper wads, to him this 
might be his most intelligent way of responding in junior high school 
classrooms. If a mature woman finds that she can satisfy her needs most 
satisfaaorily and with least effort through crying, then crying may be 
her most intelligent response. Difficult as it may be to_ accept,.the p ar- 
ticular pattern of behavior in which an individual engages in a specific 
sifuationconstitutes'his most reasonaSIe^and in tellig ent response in that 
^iruatiotn Tfiis statem^t by no means denies the fact that cmotfonrand' 
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well-established habits are powerful determinants of behavior. It does, 
however, subsume thai^both emoriopal andjhabitu al patterns of be* 
having are learne d. And in the learning process, whenever it came, 
thrnidividual ^ what he thought was m<Mt rational at that time. 

With maturity the individual develops increasing ability to define 
problems, to find solutioi^ cac^qut„the_SQlutiQns--in an in- 

telli^nLmanner. Thus, he can modify his environment through in- 
telligent behavior. He is not required to adapt to the environment or 
die as must plants and most animals. Mutation and extinction due to 
non-adaptation are commonly found in plant and lower animal life. 
Neither of these occurs in human beings because of their superior ca- 
pacity for intelligent behavior. 


ALL BEHAVIOR IS CAUSED 

Every individual has needs and a maturatlonal patt ern which iu* 
flaences conduct. Hecedicacy.and.enyironmental..forces_are in constant 
interaction to.shape. the direction of growth and learning. Need satis- 
faction, influenced by both heredity and environment, leads to all hu- 
man activity. Every activity Js thus.the ptoduct.of,one’s particular he- 
redity, his mamtatton^l pajtefn,_and the learning which he has already 
experienced. The behavior patterns which emerge in ordinary living 
and in specific situations have o rigin and cau se. 

Hie causes of an adolescents behavior are often difficult to discover, 
but discovepr must be attempted in order to understand him. In some 
OSes ppjchiatric assistance is required. Many behavioral patterns may 
explained if causes ate sought. A lilteen-yeat-old boy was an alert, 
bright student in morning classes. In afternoon classes he was unln- 
nT'a apparently needed mote sleep or rest for 

e had no energy for physical activities. This youth was sent to a physl- 
ctan who discovered an allergy to chocolate. When the boy dLon- 

pcars unexir* n7 aoantless other youth whose conduct ap- 

it Zhln:'* 7'".-''^ of teachers, 
that causes a» operates on the assumption 

causes are discovemhk. Sympmms are merely indicators of the 
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UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTING OWN PHYSIQUE 

When the ovaries in the female and the testes in the male start their 
rapid growth, secondary sex characteristics begin to appear. In the girl, 
most pronounced of these are the appearance of pubic hair, develop- 
ment of the breasts, and widening of the hips. In the boy, puberal hair 
appears, the voice deepens, the chest widens, and the beard grows. In 
early adolescence boys and girls usually begin a sharp increase in 
height, weight, and strength. Increase in height comes primarily 
through growth of the legs. Weight increase tends to produce fatty 
tissue in the breast region, hips, and lower front of abdomen. To under- 
>sta nd thes e ch^ges_and_to accepMhem a s pa rt of the growing-up proc- 
ess is a major need of adolescents because adjustment problems arise in 
'^hree'areas'^nnected wi3i physiwi maturatiohi'change' in size^ pro- 
p6mon7an(l in function. 

'^cmallize' is"an important factor in determining attitudes toward 
self and others. To have grown very slowly in height and weight for 
many years and then to reach adult stature in a period of one to three 
years presents many problems. Not to grow when other classmates do 
leads to greater difficulties. Adolescents with the most severe problems 
related to size may be grouped into four categories: (1) . ea rl y de.- 
velo pers, e .g., the gifl in the fifth grade who at ten years of age begins 
the menstrual cycle; (2) Iate-developers,e.g., the senior in high school 
who has not yet shaved; (3) lx)ys who at maturity rem ain con siderab ly 
below the average in he ighC-flnd strength: and (4) girls_v^af ma- 
. ^..turirv are considerably tal ler heavipr than the averngp. Thp latter 
two are problems peculiar to adolescents in our oilture, mainly because 
we give so much prestige and status to tall, strong athletes in com- 
petitive athletic events and to medium-height, slim girls in our popu- 
larity and beauty contests of all kinds. 

Change in proportion is closely related to size in so far as the de- 
velopmental sequence is concerned. During early adolescence for both 
boys and girls, arms and legs increase in length quite rapidly. The boys’ 
shoulders widen and proportionately the hips become slender. Among 
girls the breasts enlarge and the hips widen. The ideals of masculinity 
and of femininity which adolescents have set for themseJveS-and for 
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of reaching adult physique, the cultural process of becoming a self- 
direaive, contributing member of society, and the psychological process 
of achieving mental and emotional maturity. The amount of time spent 
in achieving mature adult status varies from one culture to another. In 
our culture this transitional period from childhood to adulthood can- 
not be set off by any average chronological age. Growth is continuous 
and growth periods do not have sudden or sharp breaks showing the 
individual as a child today and as an adolescent or adult tomorrow. 
Sudden transformations do not take place. 

The ado lescen t_period~fronuh g physica l ^pect, not the cultural, is 
usually marked by two characteristics. It begins when the sex organs 
swrt their inore rapid growth and induce appearance of secondary sex 
charaaensucs including puberal haic. It ends with complete maturity 
of the sex organs and achieving of mature height. There is wide-varia- 
lion among individuals, at least seven years, in beginning this develop- 
ment. Eqmlly wide is the variation in reaching physical maturity. Thus, 

I value in understanding a specific in* 

A indexes such as social and emotional maturity aw 

lesf uifiii t * appreciably wider; average age becomes even 

flPP (■,(, “""^^standing a specific individual. S ome 
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•'•e thieving -of economic 
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UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTING OWN PHYSIQUE 

When the ovaries in the female and the testes in the male start their 
rapid growth, secondary sex characteristics begin to appear. In the girl, 
most pronounced of these are the appearance of pubic hair, develop- 
ment of the breasts, and widening of the hips. In the boy, puberal hair 
appears, the voice deepens, the chest widens, and the beard grows. In 
early adolescence boys and girls usually begin a sharp increase in 
height, weight, and strength. Increase in height comes primarily 
through growth of the legs. Weight increase tends to produce fatty 
tissue in the breast region, hips, and lower front of abdomen. To under- 
^c and these changes_and,to.acceptjhq[n as par t of the growxng-up proc- 
ess is a major need of adolescents because adjustment problems arise in 
'^threeiireai'cohnected with physical maturation ijrhange in 'size, inpro- 
portlo^’ahd in function, 

'’^cfuaTiize’ iTTn'lmpoctant factor in determining attitudes toward 
self and others. To have grown very slowly in height and weight for 
many years and then to reach adult stature in a period of one to three 
years presents many problems. Not to grow when other classmates do 
leads to greater difficulties. Adolescents with the most severe problems 
related to size may be grouped into four categories: (1) .ea rly de.- 
velo pers, e .g., the girl in the fifth grade who at ten years of age begins 
theTnenstrual cycle; (2) late-developers* e.g., the senior in high school 
who has nor yet shaved; (3) boys who at maturity remain con siderab ly 
^low the avera ge in hei pht_3nd stren gth; an d (4) fjijls who at ma - 
. ^turiry are consider^lv t all er or heavi er than the_average. The latter 
two are problems peculiar to adolescents in our culmre, mainly because 
we give so much prestige and status to tall, strong athletes in com- 
petitive athletic events and to medium-height, slim girls in our popu- 
larity and beauty contests of all kinds. 

Change in proportion is closely related to size in so far as the de- 
velopmental sequence is concerned. During early adolescence for both 
boys and girls, arms and legs increase in length quite rapidly. The boys’ 
shoulders widen and proportionately the hips become slender. Among 
girls the breasts enlarge and the hips wdden. The ideals of masculinity 
and of femininity which adolescents have set for th cmselves.and for 
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of reaching adult physique, the cultural process of becoming a self- 
direaive, contributing member of society, and the psychological process 
of achieving mental and emotional maturity. The amount of time spent 
in achieving mature adult status varies from one culmre to another. In 
our culture this transitional period from childhood to aduldiood can- 
not be set off by any average chronological age. Growth is continuous 
and growth periods do not have sudden or sharp breaks showing the 
individual as a child today and as an adolescent or adult tomorrow. 
Sudden transformations do not take place. 

The adolescent period -fronu he physical j^pect, not the cultural, is 
usually marked by two characteristics. It begins when the sex organs 
start their more rapid growth and induce appearance of secondary sex 
characteristics including puberal hair. It ends with complete maturity 
of the sex organs and achieving of mature height. There is wide varia- 
tion among individuals, at least seven years, in beginning this develop- 
ment. Equally wide is the variation in reaching physical maturity. Thus, 
we find that average age has little value in understanding a specific in- 
dividual, When other indexes such as social and emotional maturity are 
employed, the range is appreciably wider; average age becomes even 
less useful for understanding a specific individual. Some_adfllescents-a£. 
age fifteen are mote emotionally mature than pt^f persoosjire-at-age 
rwcQty-fivc. " 

Out society has tended to induce more rapid physical maturation 
and^t the same time has delayed the achieving of social ^d economic 
independence. We have the longest period of adolescent" dependence 
upon adults of any socie^ in the his tory g f-mankind. Most adolescents 
are unable to support themselves, singly or married, until many years 
after physical mararity has been readied. Therefore, adolescence for 
most youth extends fat beyond achievement of physical maturity. 

Adolescence is not a period of violent changes or difficulties. Rather 
It is a period of change in which dependence upon adults gives way 
over a period of years to independence. Many adolescents do not find 
their problems more or less difficult than the problems of childhood 
or early adulthood. The developmencil tasks of the latter period are 
ateuc as difficult and numerous as those of adolescence, which are now 
discussed. 



When the ovaries in the female and the testes in the male start their 
rapid growth, secondary sex characteristics begin to appear. In the girl, 
most pronounced of these are the appearance of pubic hair, develop- 
ment of the breasts, and widening of the hips. In the boy, puberal hair 
appears, the voice deepens, the chest widens, and the beard grows. In 
early adolescence boys and girls usually begin a sharp increase in 
height, weight, and strength. Increase in height comes primarily 
through growth of the legs. Weight increase tends to produce fatty 
tissue in the breast region, hips, and lower front of abdomen. To under- 
>Sf and thes e changes andjo accept jhem aspart_of the growing-up proc- 
ess is a major need of adolescents because adjustment probIems^^''in 
'^thrcelif eas” connecled with physical maturation: change in size, in pro- 
po'ftloh, an^ in function. 

^^aual~siM~is an important faaor in determining attitudes toward 
self and others. To have grown very slowly in height and weight for 
many years and then to reach adult stature in a period of one to three 
years presents many problems. Not to grow when other classmates do 
leads to greater difficulties. Adolescents with the most severe problems 
related to size may be grouped into four categories: (1) eady_de.- 
l ^opers, e .g.. the girl in the fifth grade who at ten years of age begins 
the menstrual cycle; (2) late^developets^e.g., the senior in high school 
who has not yet shaved; ( 3 ) boys who at maturity remain cons iderab ly 
^low the average inJ ieightjmd_scfength; and (4) girls who at ma - 
^ijuritv are considerably ta llet-OiL heayiec-than. the_average...’nie latter 
two are problems peculiar to adolescents in our culture, mainly because 
we give so much prestige and status to tall, strong athletes in com- 
petitive athletic events and to medium-height, slim girls in our popu- 
larity and beauty contests of all kinds. 

Change in proportion is closely relate! to size in so far as the de- 
velopmental sequence is concerned. During early adolescence for both 
boys and girls, arms and legs increase in length quite rapidly. The boys’ 
shoulders widen and proportionately the hips become slender. Among 
girls the breasts enlarge and the hips widen. The ideals of masculinity 
and of femininity which adolescent s have set for themselve s,and for 
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others in their groups are important learning and at the same time 
constitute sources of adjustment problems. The gitlwhose heritage 
leans'to tall, heasy, small-bteastcd mamtity may isolate herself from 
the group after dieting, exercise, and patent medicines have failed to 
alter growth patterns. The short, fat, nattow.shouldeted boy and tbc 
extremely tall, skinny one have equally difficult adjustments to make. 
Nicknames— "Skinny,'' "Shorty," "Fatty," and "Flabby”— often de- 
velop in shower rooms of both junior and senior high schools. They 
provide a tough indication of the extent to which youth ate made 
aware of their physical differences. 

Changing function of organs is an amaaing produa of adolescent 
mamration. Sweat glands begin profuse activity. Sex organs, heretofore 
dormant, commence secreting. The first menstrual period and the first 
nocturnal emission are hard to understand in themselves. The idea of 
being capable of reproduaion is difficult to grasp by adults; it is much 
more so for youth at fifteen years. Undersjanding the whole process of 
reprp^iactionis an important ne^ of adolescents. Help in meeting and 
understanding changes in funaion can be provided for in the home and 
in the school, This need is too important to be neglected. To neglea it 
constitutes a serious weakness in helping adolescents develop into 
normal adults. 

An interesting investigation, conducted by Stolz and Stolz,* yielded 
useful information for teachers. In a group of ninety-three adolescent 
boys and eighty-three girls, 31 percent of the boys and 41 percent of 
the girls were found to have suffered anxieties concerning physical 
factors in their development- Six physical manifestations which dis- 
turbed boys most frequently were: lack of size (particularly height), 
fatness, poor physique, lack of muscular strength, unusual facial fea- 
tures, and unusual development in the nipple area. For the girls the 
order was as follows: tallness, fatness, facial features, general physical 
appearance, tallness and heaviness, and smallness and heaviness. 

Ui^erstanding and accepting physique is important to adolescents. 
Physical development provides the foundation for other development. 


"Adolescent Problems Related to So- 
S Education. AdoUicevee, 

or/, TA/rdVeariooi Chicago, Uaitrersit7 of dicago Press, 1944. Part I pp 86-88 
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Not to be satisfied with one’s own physique constitutes a serious ad- 
justment problem and affects all other development. 

DEVELOPING SATISFACTORY RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE OPPOSITE SEX 

Closely related to accepting physique is the need for developing so- 
cial skills to establish-good-Telationship $-with~Thc'p pposite~sex. Kior' 
to the pubescent period, it is typical for boys to^sociate with other 
boys and for girls to associate with other girls in informal groups called 
"gangs.” Frequently the two groups relish antagonizing each other. 
Thus, when the powerful sex need becomes felt with maturity, both 
boys and girls find themselves with few previous success experiences in 
relations with the opposite sex. They must learn new skills and atti- 
tudes to get along with each other in a mixed group, the "crowd.” 
Adolescents in learning new skills behave somewhat as do adults ex- 
cept that they have fewer experiences upon which to draw. We may 
illustrate the sequence of learning a new social skill with the case of 
John. 

John aaively engaged in games with other boys in later elementary 
school and throughout the seventh and eighth grades. He was a leader 
in football games, in rough-and-tumble activities of all kinds. Other 
boys admired him for his strength and skill; they accepted him as their 
leader on the playground and in the neighborhood gang. 

Toward spring in the eighth grade puberal hair started appearing, 
and during th'^ummer John grew over two inches. Coming to school 
in the fall, he found that gitls, whom he had scarcely noticed before 
and who he thought were silly, were very much different. Something 
had happened to them, too. 

John, for some reason vaguely understood by himself, now wants 
to know these girls better. What does he do? He first tries those things 
which have worked with the gang of boys. He relies upon previously 
established patterns of behavior. These do nor work. Therefore, he 
must attempt something else so he experiments, doing what he thinks 
is best. He may pull hair, scuffle with the girls, or spend class periods 
picking wool from the sweater of the girl sitting in the next seat. He 
may, with blushing face and perspiring forehead, ask her to meet him 
after school for a s^a. 
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If he persists in this exploration and finds that certain approaches 
lead to getting better acquainted, then tfiey become part of his learned 
way of behaving until some better skill is developed. If he does not 
meet with any success, he is likely to do etcher of two things: become 
aggressive and take out his aggressions against the girls, the teacher, and 
other classmates or else withdraw from his attempts, particularly into 
daydreaming or the reading of pulp literature. 

And what have the teachers been doing to help John with his prob- 
lem? When teachers recognize that making satisfactory adjustment to 
the opposite sex is a basic need of adolescents, that youth must solve 
this problem if they are to profit most from the academic side of school, 
they provide in their classroom many opportunities for boys and girls 
to associate with one another on a friendly basis. To rule out class- 
room interaction between boys and girls m satisfying this basic need 
contributes to maladjustment. The teacher who does not allow adoles- 
cents to develop social skills in the classroom places a social block in 
the path of adolescent need satbfaction. 

Typically, developing good relations with the opposite sex goes 
through this sequence for normal adolescents: First, they become in- 
terested in the opposite sex, particularly aspects of physical change; 
second, they have a first date — this is often a bewildering experience 
and is accompanied with much anxiety; third, they have dates with 
several different adolescents, experiment widely, and fall in and out of 
love frequently; fourth, the number of different individuals dated de- 
creases and "going steady” is common; and fifth, a marriage partner is 
selected. All of these are imponant learnings. The high school teacher 
who helps adolescents solve these problems contributes greatly toward 
building bener school relations and, ultimately, better home life. 

ESTABLISHING NEW RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 

As boys and girls mature, they seek greater independence from 
parents and other adults. The adolescent, taller and stronger than 
his mother and also perhaps than his father, now wants psychological 
freedom from the restraints so long imposed upon him by virtue of 
parental physiological superiority. From infancy through childhood 
parents have been saying, ‘Tou can’t drive the car as we do; you can’t 
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drink or smoke as we do; these things you may do when you grow up 
to be a big man or mature woman.” 

Now the adolescent has reached that promised age or thinks he has. 
In many cases he has not because his parents have not grown with 
him by chafing theic-attifudes. lo ving and wanting to continue pro- 
tecting the child, the parents attempt to hold him for a few more years 
— at least unflTfilgh school graduation. To avoid physical violence, eco- 
nomic means are frequently employed to keep the adolescent psycho- 
logically dependent. Youth coming from homes where parents have 
not given them increasing opportunity to develop independence and 
self-control frequently react to teachers with the same attitudes they 
have toward their parents simply because 

domination.. Hie boy who has been severely criticized by his father at 
tWrEreakfast table for driving the car too recklessly responds negatively 
to his music teacher, who criticizes him for not having practiced an as- 
signment or seleaion. The girl whose mother has reprimanded her for 
buying a form-fitting skirt responds negatively to the English teacher’s 
suggestion that Lady Olivia concealed her beauty with rufHes. 

Teaching requires that, especially with adolescents, crises be avoided 
between teacher and adolescent. As with developing new social skills, 
adolescents need to work out ways for getting along better with parents 
and other adults. They themselves feel that they are adults and should 
be treated as adults; but they do not have the requisite skills, hof ‘ do 
adults give them many opportunities for behaving in a grown-up man- 
ner. Adolescents need to learn a new relationship with parents — one 
which involves mutual affection and respect plus increasing independ- 
ence f or making decisi ons. Age mates ot the opposite sex have now^ 
replaced parents as primary objects of affection. One way in which the 
teacher can help youth meet this problem is to set up activities in which 
adolescents learn to assume responsibility for their behavior with less 
and less control by the teacher. A most effective way to prevent satis- 
faction of this need is for the teacher to dominate the adolescent and 
give him no opportunity for establishing adult associations with the 
teacher and with age mates in the class room. 

The common sequence in achieving independence from parents 
is marked by these stages: First, the child approaching pubescence 
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follows parental commands without much lebellion; second, the early 
adolescent seeks independence in personal choice of clothing, speed, 
friends, and activities; third, age mates of the opposite sex teplace_.the 
parent as piimaiy soutce-oLaSection; fomth, with more freedom^ and 
association with age mates thete is less need for giving and tKeiving 
patentaLaffecdon;_fifth, plans and decisions are made in discussion with 
patents hot not dominated by them; and sixth, economic independence 
marks the final step in achieving full freedom from parental control. 

ACHIEVING EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

It has often been stated that how one feels in a particular situation 
determines his behavior more than does his knowledge of what to do. 
The fact that this idea is generally accepted indicates the great need 
for helping adolescents learn to control emotional aspects of behavior. 

Two factors operate during an emotional state: there is a physiologi* 
cal and a psychological reaction. When a person becomes angry, scared, 
or highly excited, through no voluntary or conscious action on his part 
imeinal changes occur in the body. The heart beats faster, digestive 
juices, including saliva, cease flowing, blood rushes from the visceral 
region to the muscles, the liver releases stored sugar, and the respira* 
tory cate increases. The body uses more energy and eliminates waste at 
a faster rate. Perspiring palms and forehead, flushed face, increased 
strength, dry mouth, and trembling limbs result from these physiologi- 
cal changes and ateaiSuaUy_calIed-the-overt^r -outward-expression of 
eipotlfin. To a limited degree, the outward expression can be controlled; 
the internal cannot. 

The psychological aspea of emotion is described in terms of fear, 
anger, lo^, and shame,_wW(* denore the feeling^accompa^ing the 
phya^ogiaLsiate. The psychological aspect of emotions ranges in 
intensity from mild to disruptive. Mild emotion tends to stimulate 
wholesome activity. Fteciuent intense emotion and prolonged strong 
emotions ate damaging to health and all forms of learning. One does 
not learn to solve arithmetic problems while intensely angry, nor does 
he do school work well when hi^y upset from fear of failure. When 
an intense emotional state like shame or anger is accompanied with a 
feeling of disorganization^and unpleasantness, the indivi^nfusuallv 
learns tojear d^ituationmwhi^t occuFred. When pleasantness and 
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exhilaration are produced, the individual feels enjoyment and tends to 
reproduce the situations in which this feeling occurred. Thus, emotions 
act as m otjvatiQnal.forccs. se rving to direct activ ity. 

Maturing boys and girls, facing problems for which they have in- 
adequate responses, frequently find themselves in situations wherein 
disruptive emotions are involved. However, the adolescent is expected 
to refrain from such behaviors as hitting and yelling when angry, run- 
ning when afraid, and crying when ashamed.^Emotional maturity de- 
mands that youth increasingly desist fr om relievin g emotional tei^^“ 
throu ^ ^utward ex pffssion. This requirement, in turn, means that 
adolescents need to gain mastery over situations involving arousal of 
disruptive emotions for it is mentally and physically unhealthy not to 
relieve tensions once aroused. Unrelieved tensions which build up and 
which are not expressed outwardly produce serious maladjustment. 

Teachers have an important role in assisting this kind of learning- 
In the first place, the teacher avoids situations which produce emo- 
tional crises. The hushed tace, quawring speech, and trembling knees 
a?e~"^ r T iii t g signals that this adolescent is suffering and should be 
pushed no farther. Belligerent words and gestures directed toward the 
teacher or toward classmates mean "Stop.” Nose bleeding and head- 
aches during examinations mean acute emotional distress. Teachers are 
responsible for controlling the emotional atmosphere of the classroom 
and can maintain a healthy one. 

Classroom activity direaed toward assisting boys and girls to build 
the following competences will facilitate growth toward emotional 
maturity: first, u nders t anding jocially^approved methods.for . relievin g 
emotional tensions and suhstitvthg these for childish and disapproved 
in«Kdds;~"second, analyzing eradtionaj snuaticms objectively; third, 
'fining Broad^ understandings of situations in which disruptive emo- 
tions are produced; fourth, building many socifl'skills to meet n ew 
sTtuatiofis; anTfifth, eliminating featy, pImWaj, and emotionali zed pa t- 
t efns'o f response which are a^Iready firmly established. 
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1. Despite this importance given in the goals of secondary education, 
it is still one of the most neglected areasnf second^rye^ation. 

As the boy approaches mature size-and strength, he is expected-to be , 
and usually wants to be economicaUy independent. An increasingly 
higher proportion of girls do also. American society places.much 4 >r^ 
sure, on men to be self-sufficient. To be employed and’ making one’s own 
way is socially approveiT and a mark of respect and worth. To be un- 
employed or dependent upon others for support is degrading. To main- 
tain self-esteem and to avoid guilt feelings, youth need to be self-suffi- 
cient, economically, within a relatively short period after reaching 
physical maturity. 

At the same time that making one’s own way and being independent 
are societal marks of success, our business and economic organization, 
except in times of war, has made it increasingly difficult for youth to 
secure work prior to age twenty-one. State regulations, national chUd 
labor laws, union rulings, and such have the effect of lengthening eco-' 
nomic dependence upon adults. Length of college education necessary 
for entering professions and years of apprenticeship requited for the 
crafts give funher evidence that economic dependence lasts for many 
youth to the ages of ttvency-five and thirty. For the many who cannot 
become educated at state or parental expense, economic independenc? 
is a most important need. f 

Achieving economic independence requires numerous kinds of learn- 
ing, the most important of which are; first, understanding one’Tabili- 
ties; second, understanding different kinds of w’ork toward v^ch such 
abilities may be directed profitably; third, building general skills and 
understandings which prepare fori5many different kinds of work; fourth, 
experimenting with different kinds of work; fifth, selecting some field 
of work in which to develop ^rnecial .skills and understandings; and 
sixth, consuming wisely. All of uiese learnings requite a period of years. 
Tlie junior high school is nond too early to commence field trips into 
the community to explore the Various kinds of work activities through 
which adults make their livelihood and to start club and classroom 
activities in which j-outh learn to buy and spend. In the /enior high 
sciiool, continmtion of tliese experiences and work-experier^e programs 
operate effectively to assist yc^th with this developmental' task. 
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The Nature of Adolescents. 

If all youth were convinced that attending classes in particular 
schools would enable them to secure such concrete things as better jobs, 
better clothing, and better homes, few would quit school prior to gradu- 
ation. Teachers should help adolescents to develop the broad under- 
standings, conduct, and attitudes which are necessary in all lands of 
work. Specialized vocational counselors cannot do an adequate job of 
providing needed vocational guidance for all youth. Every teacher in 
every classroom assumes responsibility for relating learning activities, 
whatever they may be, with securing increasing control of the means of 
livelihood. 

/ 

ACHIEVIN ^INTELLECTUAL MATU RITY 

^All youth possess potential for intelligent conduct and, according to 
the ^ais ot "secondary' education and to the maturadonal pattern of 
adolescence, need to develop this pote ntial. Investigations dealing with 
the study of intelligence show that somewhere between the sixteenth 
and twentieth birthdays individuals achieve their maximum mental 
gfowtl^ that is, the highest potential for learning is established during 
tEisperiod. This does not mean that greatest achievement is reached. 
The potential for achievemetit is established; what happens to the 
potential is largely determined by how ir is^mpJoyed. 

There are three facts relative to mental maturity which differ 
markedly from those bearing on physical maturity. It will be recalled 
that, phy sica lly, girls mature on the ayerage about two years earlier than 
boys. This difference does not hold true for mental development; so 
farlis is known at the present time, boys mature mentally at the same 
rate as girls. Secorid, .there is wide variation among .individuals as .to. 
age of teaching physical maturity. No such wide variations have been_ 
found with respect Jo jnental development. Third, age at which pubes- 
rence begins d^s nLt appear to affect final height; stated differently, 
the age at which adolescent spurt in height comes does nor deter- 
mine final height. The boy who grows rapidly at twelve does not 
achieve greater height than does one who gets this spurt at age fifteen. 
The rate of mental growth a nd the fi nal maximu m can be ascenain ed 
at a relatively early — five years or less. In other words, those who 

TnafufeTapidlyTmentaliy, maintain that pattern through adolescence to 
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maturity; those -who mature slowly maintain their rate. This assertion 
is contradiaed by a few researchers but is generally accepted and has 
not been disproved. It has spedal significance for teachers because, if 
they are to help the adolescent reach intellectual maturity, his present 
maturity level must be known. Since teachers work with groups as well 
as individuals, it provides the basis for understanding the differences in 
their classes. How wide are the differences in mental maturity? Two 
normal individuals, one with an IQ ^75 and another w’ith-an_IQ_of 
133, at twelve yeats of age have reached mental maturity of the average 
nine-year-old child and sixteen-year-old adolescent, respectively. If these 
tVi'O remain in school, each year the teacher should expect them to show 
greater difference in mental maturity. 

Within this context of greatly differing patterns of intellectual ma- 
turity found among all groups, we may explore the factors of achieving 
intellectual maturity. As the adolescent matures, he seeks to find causes 
and consequences. Instead of asking for adult explanations of questions 
and answers to problems, he seeks to discover them himself. As he has 
more experiences and information on which to base his answers and 
conclusions, he needs fewer ready-made solutions. Rules and regulations 
which were followed as a child without ques tioning need examination 
to discover the r eas ot^_ for tfiem. He is able to capitalize on his ex- 
periences and mental growth to become more self-directive. 

With growth toward intellectual maturity, adolescents are able to 
organize more experiences into meaningful generalizations; they are 
able to concentrate for longer periods of time and use abstract materials 
with increasing comprehension; ability to memorize grows; and in- 
terests toward the end of the adolescent period become quite permanent. 
The potential for this intellectual maturity is present in varying degrees 
among all adolescents. The teacher needs to capitalize upon this poten- 
tial by helping the adolescent project his plans and behavior farther into 
the future and intelligently guide his activities to achieve them. 

BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY OF UFE 

On the basis of oimulative experiences which boys and gills undergo 
m meamg their problems, attitudes are built. Attitudes determine how 
an individual behaves i^tnmediate situations. The Slings one has in 
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many and varied aaivides iend pieasanrness or unpleasantness to his at- 
titudes. Attitudes of v/hat is right and wrong, good and bad, appro- 
priate and inappfo^iate largely deterimne'behavior in' those situations 
where an~iridwdua l~must 'choo se~betw^n two competing ways of be- 
Jiayrng. Attitudes toward members of a different race, a^i&rent re- 
ligion, or a different nationality determine how an individual behaves 
with such groups. When he has unpleasant feelings and reacts with 
intolerance toward individual members of these groups, his attitude is 
defined as one of prejudice. When the prejudice is firmly established 
so that he responds unfavorably to all members of a group without 
reference to specific characteristics of an individual within the group, 
his behavior is defined as stereotyped. 

Ideals, too, grow out of the many e xperienc es a p erson has . When 
he has had enough experiences to generalize them so that principles of 
behavior become established, these generalized principles become ideals 
which guide behavior in new situations and over long periods of rime. 
With intellectual maturity, boys and girls project plans and behavior 
farther into the future and direct their activities toward achieving long- 
term goals. They need to develop ideals to govern direction. of these 
activities in order that they may proceed wi th fe wer conflicts in choosing 
wHat to do or what not to do^ small child, for example, respects 
die rights of others on the basis of what happens to him in given situa- 
tions — whether he is rewarded or punished. Thejnamrmg adolescent 
respects the righ ts of others becau se he has learned that such respect is 
part o f an approved and satisfying w ay of coh'ductr He-has-accepted"" 
respecting the rights of others as an ideal which guides his behavior, 
and no problem of choice is presented however often he may find him- 
self in situations where he might or might not respect the rights of 
others. 

Adolescents, as well as children, usually build their ideals along a 
developmental sequence through imitating the behavior of a respected 
and admired adult or age .mate, in early childhood, prior to starring to 
schooVthS'cHuX idemifies his sexual conduct with that of the parent 
of the same sex. In the early elementary school years teachers and ac- 
quaintances are frequently imitated. With the onset of puberty, adoles- 
cents tend to imitate the actions of the glamorous movie hero and 
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heroine, the bathing beauty, and the adiletic star. As they read more 
widely and their interests broaden, the tendency is increasingly away 
from the glamorous person, parent, and teacher toward historical, fic- 
tional, romantic, and religious adults and toward age mates. With full 
maturity, youth are expected to have developed an integrated value 
system or philosophy of life wherein life goals are relatively well es- 
tablished and behavior follows a consistent pattern. This isrSSJk of 
maturity and is necessary for maintaining a well-adjusted personality. 

Attimdes, values, and ideals ate learned; they ate not inherited. The 
high school student exhibits in his condnct whaThThas Ktned in the 
home, neighborhood, and school. It is crucial to temembet that attitudes 
am^emottoually toned, that prejudice and stereotyped 
highly emottonaliaed, and that ideals follow a developmentall^ce 
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sociometric tests are not highly time consuming and provide much 
data needed to understand adolescents: The extent to which these four 
procedures may be carried out are clarified in the more detailed dis* 
cussion which follows. 

THE SOCIOGRAM 

Many teachers use the sociogram for seating students in a classroom, 
for organizing students in work groups in the classroom, for organizing 
work groups outside the classroom, and for gaining effective relation- 
ships with the whole group early after first meeting with them. Snrin- 



patterns of frie ndship which exist, and the kind and intensity of inter- 
action among individuals _^ichin^th e_group. T he popular memiberTof 
the group, the isolated and rejeaed members, and the cliques can be 
identified. When the teacher knows the most popular members of the 
class — there are usually from three to six in classes of twenty-five to 
thirty-five — their cooperation can be secured with much assurance that 
the rest of the class will follow. When the isolated and rejected are 
located, the teacher knows who needs most help first in making a good 
adjustment to the classroom. 

Administration of the Sociogram. Depending on the purpose of the 
sociogram, the teacher asks each student to write the names of his best 
friends in the class, students he would like to sit next to, students he 
would like to work with on a class project, or students he would like 
to work with in out-of-class activities. If the class is large, it is probably 
wise to ask each student to list three to five names. Some advantage is 
gained by placing no limit on the number of choices; more will then 
be revealed concerning the whole group. The teacher may allow 
students to include names of those whom they dislike or would not 
want to associate with in group aaiviries. 

The teacher makes sure that the students are protected from having 
their choices revealed to one anoAer, jiiat th eyLhave_no .opportunity 
for discussin g their ^hoices-priorJX >-Iisting Ae m^-and-that they do not 
see the patte m-re pres_e ated-b y_their^ gices. An example of directions 
using seating arrangement as Ae means of eliciting choice follows: 
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You arc now seated according to an alphabetical arrangement. Some of 
vQu have told me that you would like to change yout seats. I ^ant to 
Cive all of you an equal chance to sit neat your friends. To help me do 
this, please write the names of those whom you would prefer sitting next 
to Give your first, second, third, fourth, and fifth choices. If there are 
some you would not like to sit near, list those names. I will use yout 
choices to rearrange yout seats. No one else will see your list of names. 

To facilitate this operation, especially to eliminate asking of ques- 
tions which in turn would give increasing opportunity for student 
discussion and comparison of choices, the teacher may give each stu- 
dcr\t a slip of paper or 3 X 5 catd atrang^ thus: 

My name 

Students I would like to sit next to: 

First choice • • • 

Second choice 

Third choice 

Fourth choice 

Fifth choice 

Students I would not like to sit next to; 

It is imperative that directions be specific and easily understood, that 
they be ptesemed informally arising out of a classroom situation, that 
they include the reason for the administration, and that the data ob- 
tained lead to action on the part of the students and teacher. 

Tabulating and Diagraming. After the students have listed their 
choices, the teacher records them as illustrated in Figure 1. In the left 
margin arc the names of the choosers. These same names in the same 
order arc written across the top of the page as chosen. Choices made by 
each individual are placed in the appropriate column under "Chosen.” 
At fhe ixmom <f{ the page is space for entering total first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and negative choices. The total number of such choices 
received by each individual is obtained by adding downward. 

A score for each individual may be gained now by multiplying the 
total number of first choices received by five, total number of second 
choices received by four, and so tm down to one for fifth choice; sub- 
tract three for each negative choice. Thus, an individual receiving three 
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fast choices, tscc seconds, four thirds, and two negatives has a score of 

09.154.8+12 — 6. 

To obtain a picmte of association whereby seating arrangement 
based on the choices becomes mote apparent, the pattern of choices is 
diagramed as in Figure 2. In making such a diagram, sratt with t 
individual who was chosen most frequently. Using a mangle to repre- 
sent boys and a circle to represent girls, place the most frequently 



Figure 2. Diagram af Chokej. Arrows indicate direction of choice; 
number on line indicates intensity of choice. 


chosen individual near the center of the page and draw lines to all 
others he has chosen and from all others who chose him. Use arrows 
to indicate the direction of choice; place +e order of the choice, as 
first, second, or third, immediately above the line and near the chooser. 
Use a different color to indicate rejections. Plot the remainder of the 
class, alvraj’s grouping the most frequently chosen toward the center 
of the page and placing mutual choices nearby. Those who have re- 
ceived no choices fall around the edge of the total group. Those who 
have neither received nor given choices should be placed on the out- 
side away from the group where they can be located readily. 

Praaicc is necessary to make sociogtams. The first one may take two 
or more hours and will require a considerable amount of experimenta- 
tion in locating the individuals most efficiently to indicate the inter- 
action in the group. 
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Interpreting Sociometric Data. The score gives an indication of the 
intensity and amount of interaction. Those students with highest scores 
are the most accepted and desired members of the class, and those with 
lowest scores are the least desired. If negative choices were elicited and 
three points subtracted for each negative choice received, lowest score 
may indicate intensity of rejection, but not necessarily, for one individ- 
ual may receive six first choices and two negative choices for a total 
score of 24, while another may receive seven third choices for a total 
score of 21. Obviously, a total negative score shows rejection. 

I he sociogram shows the dir ection _and_amount of i nteraction amo ng 
the group p ictori ally. It is useful for finding those individuals who are 
the centers of groups, those who are not desired, those who want to be 
accepted and by whom; and the pattern of mutual choices shows the 
cliques and crowds if such exist. By using triangles for boys and circles 
for girls, sex as the basis of choice is readily discoverable. Other than 
this, the sociogram does not reveal why the choices were made as they 
were. Other information is necessary to find why particular patterns 
were established. 

Some of the things which can be done to help interpret the socio-'' 
gram follow: ( 1 ) Get IQ or achievement scores and place them in the 
triangles .and circles to see if they wete determining factors of choice; 
(2) get racial or national background and home location to see if 
these contributed; (3) get physical development or chronological 
age to determine if they contributed; (4) make informal observations 
of the group to determine why the pattern came out as it did. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

Behavior of adolescent s is variable ycording to t he simatfon. In one 
claslroom a boy or girl w’ill show a great deal of interest, will get to 
work immediately, and will pursue worth-while tasks with zeal and 
enthusiasm. In another classroom the same boy or girl will show no 
interest and accomplish little. Also, the individual may exhibit com- 
pletely different behavior in the home, on the playground, at a social 
activity, and in the classroom. Objectit'c records of behavior in a num- 
ber of different situations give important clues for understanding the 
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adolescent as a whole person and for identifying the unique character- 
istics which make him an individuaL 

In making objective anecdotes of behavior, these steps may be fol- 
lowed; (1) Briefly, but in enough detail to reveal important aspects, 
describe the situation in which the behavior occurs; (2) record the 
behavior exactly as it occurs including spedfic details; (3) after com- 
pleting the recording, check what has been written to make sure that it 
contains no subjective adjectives such as good or bad, bright or dull, 
lazy or industrious; (4) interpret the behavior observed if enough 
information has been gathered to reveal a pattern. Keep the interpreta- 
tion separate from the record of observation by dearly indicating that 
it is your interpretation. 

Anecdotal records of an adolescent's-behavio r may be made by a n • 
individual or by a gtOup of teachers. An adolescent, during one week, 
may atrend'baskerhih-pmcticera'^Student council meeting, and a junior 
class dance. During the day he may attend classes in United States 
history, chemistry, English, machine shop, and mathematics. Thus, 
within the school, many situations are present for investigation. One 
teacher, if time permitted, could follow this individual and make 
objeaive records of his more significant behaviors in these various 
activities. Thiough analysis of his conduct in school-diteCTed situations, 
insight into his school behavior could be obtained. When, each of a 
group of teachers contributes an objective record of the behavior of 
an adolescent or several adolescents under his direct supervision, this 
information can be brought together and analyzed by all the teachers 
in a case conference. 

The author has found that the college student, through studying a 
person in different classroom situations, learns a great deal about ado- 
lescent behavior in general and also gains insight into methods used 
^ various teachers to meet the needs of adolescents. The procedure 
in which several teachers contribute anecdotal records of the same 
student s behavior is especially valuable in gaining a better understand- 
ing of a student who is not understood well by one or more of the 
teachers or who is not progressing w’cll in one or more of his classes. 
Usually, when one teacher can get four or five others interested in 
studying the adolescent for the purpose of helping hirn make a better 
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school adjustment, the adolescent responds to such interest with im- 
proved performance and conduct. 

CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

Information contained in school records varies widely in usefulness. 
Most records include the following kinds of information: ( 1 ) identify- 
ing data, including age, sex, race, home location, patent’s occupation, 
siblings_ and their ages; (2) weight and height, health status, and 
record of absence for health reasons; (3) courses taken and grades 
made; (4) psychological and achievement test data; (5) attendance; 

(6) special interest and aptitudes, hobbies, and work experience; and 

( 7 ) teacher evaluations of the student. These data are useful in under- 
standing the adolescent's total development. The record of his past, 
along with objective anecdotes and sociometric analysis of his present 
behavior, provides the information necessary to understand him and to 
work out a program of action designed to help him achieve his poten- 
tial. 

THE OBSERVATIONAL CASE STUDY 

When the data thus far outlined have been obtained^ an efficient 
way to summarhe and make them useful is by incorporating them into 
an observational case study. The making of an observational case study 
provides a concrete method for smdyingan^ a dnlescenr nnd th ereby 
developin g the s kill necessary to studyotKer adolescents. Further, most 
individuals who have made a case study of one adolesceht learn to 
withhold judgment of other adolcsccntsaintiljhey have gathered facts 
oa jwhich to base their judgn^ nts>-Thc careful making of one case 
study is an invaluable learning experience in gaining insight of cause 
and effect in adolescent behavior. 

A form which has been found to provide a practical framework for 
developing an obser\'ational case study follows: 

1. Record objeaive data which are useful for understanding this adoles- 
cent under the following headings: 
a. Identifying data. 

. b. Phpical development and health status. Grotvih curve and medical 
examinations are importanr. 
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adolescent as a whole person and for identifying the unique character- 
istics which make him an individuaL 

In making objective anecdotes of behavior, these steps may be to ■ 
lowed: (1) Briefly, but in enough detail to reveal important aspects, 
describe the situation in which the behavior occurs; (2) record the 
behavior exactly as it occurs including specific details; (3) after corn- 
pleting the recording, check what has been written to make sure that it 
contains no subjective adjectives such as good or bad, bright or dull, 
lazy or industrious; (4) interpret the behavior observed if enough 
information has been gathered to reveal a pattern. Keep the interpreta- 
tion separate from the record of observation by clearly indicating that 
it is your interpretation. 

Anecdotal records of an adolescent's behavior may be made by an 
individual or by a group of teachers. An adolescent, dicing one week, 
may attcmrbasketbaU-praaice.'a'Student council meeting, and a junior 
class dance. During the day he may attend classes in United States 
history, chemistry, English, machine shop, and mathematics. Thus, 
within the school, many situations ate present for investigation. One 
teacher, if time permitted, could follow this individual and make 
objeaive records of his more significant behaviors in these various 
activities. Through analysis of his conduct in school-directed situations, 
insight Into his school behavior could be obtained. When each of a 
group of teachers contributes an objective record of the behavior of 
an adolescent or several adolescents under his direct supervision, this 
information can be brought together and analyzed by all the teachers 
in a case conference. 

The author has found that the college student, through studying a 
person in diflerent classroom situations, learns a great deal about ado- 
lescent behavior in general and also gains insight into methods used 
^ various teachers to meet the needs of adolescents. The procedure 
in uhich several teachers contribute anecdotal records of the same 
student s behavior is especially valuable in gaining a better understand- 
mg of a student who is not understood well by one or more of the 
twchers or who is not progressing well in one or more of his classes. 

$\a ly, when one teacher can get four or five others interested in 
studying the adolescent for the purpose of helping him make a better 
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/ (3) establishing new relationships with adults, (4) achieving emo- 
uional maturity, (5) achieving economic independence, (6) achieving 
yntellectual maturity, and (7) building a philosophy of life. 

^Securing data from the cumulative record and administering socio- 
metric tests are useful procedures for securing basic information about 
adolescents. These techniques consume little time and should be used 
by every teacher. Making and recording anecdotal records of an ado- 
lescent’s conduct in a number of situations over a period of time is 
more time consuming but gives further insight into his behavior. Com- 
bining information obtained from the cumulative record, sociometric 
tests, anecdotal records, and other sources to make an observational 
^^^cas£,5pjdjy>f-an adolescent is an excellent procedure for gaining under- 
standing of the methods for studying adolescents, learning the impor- 
tance of withholdi ng iudgm_e ms>until-facts-are obtained, and devising 
procedures w^ich help a^lescents make better adjustments. Teachers 
find that making such studies of a few adolescents each year helps 
them to keep in touch with the problems of youth and to keep alive 
their interest in youth. 


QUESTIONS AND ACnVITfES 


1. Why should secondary teachers attempt to understand human be- 
havior? 

2. How is need satisfaction related to the activities in which an adoles- 
cent engages? 

3. What pact of a teacher’s life activities is spent in securing food, hous- 
ing, clothing, education, and recreation for himself and his dependents? 
How important is it for the teacher to achieve most of his important 
life values through teaching? 

4. How is adjustment related to need satisfaaion? 

5. What are the main blocks adolescents meet in satisfying their needs? 

6. How do the needs of adolescents differ from the needs of children? 

7. In what way does a mature teacher differ from the adolescents being 
taught? 

8. List student behaviors in the classroom which appear unexplainable. 
Why do they appear so? 
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c Relations in the home with parents and siblings. 

d. Rebtions in the neighborhood, especially with age mates. 

e. School record: attendance, grades, and test results. 

f. Interests, hobbies, and woiV experiences. 

2. Record significant objective anecdotes 

3. Record sociometric data. 

4. Interpret the data in terms of the developmental needs of adolescents 
and the principles of behavior outlined in this chapter. 

5. If the data so watrant, suggest a plan of action to assist this youth. 

6. Put it into effect. 

7. Evaluate the effectiveness of the plan. 


As suggested in the discussion of anecdotal records, all teachers 
working with the adolescent being studied can profit from contributing 
anecdotal records. In steps 4, 5, 6, and 7 a group of interested teachers 
can accomplish mote than can one individual teacher. If they share 
in gathering and interpreting the data and in developing a plan of 
action, they will wotk toward carrying it out and assuring its effective' 
ness. 

Besides providing a framework for studying an individual, the xnak- 
ing of a few such observational case studies yearly is an excellent means 
of keeping abreast of the problems of youth maturing in the school 
and community. Analyring such studies systematically is an excellent 
means of attaining a higher degree of professionalism in teaching in 
that better undeistanding of yo mh is ay ured. 

SUMMARY 


{ Five generalized principles contribute to understanding human be- 
havior: Human beings are gwl_seeking,aiwUirect'tr£tivity to satisfy 
ihcirj3iq!ogicaLand_st^iaI need$;jnanitation affects behavior through 
changing both the needs and the means for satisfying them; adjust- 
ment problems arise at any stage in development when needs are not 
satisfied; individuals attempt to meet their problems intelligently; and 
all behavior is caused and therefore understandable. 


Seven of the important developmen tal tasks commo n to many ado- 
Icsccn^ m our society , are: (1) understanding aiid'a^pting own 
pbfsKjuCT2) developing satisfitetory relationships with age mates. 
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9. What is a developmental task? 

10. Arrange the developmental tasks in the order in which the teacher 
should be most concerned with betping the adolescents master them. 
Briefly indicate why you arranged them so. 

U. list the developmental tasks which caused you most concern during 
high school years. With which did your high school teachers give you 
most help? With which did your teachers give you little or no help? 

12. Write the exact directions to be used in administering sociometric 
tests to get students grouped (a) for physical activities, (b) for in- 
class work activities, and (c) for out-of-class work activities con* 
neaed with class work. Administer the tests and explain the pattern 
of choices obtained. 

13. In your class, elect a president and vice-president by sociometric meth- 
ods with the highest-scoring individual becoming president and the 
second highest vice-president. (Each student lists his first five choices 
for president without nominations; each student thus is a candidate 
for the offices.) What are the strengths and weaknesses of this method 
for electing officers? 

14. Keep anecdotal records of two to five students in a class for one week. 
What major values accrue? What ate the major difficulties en- 
countered? 

15. According to the suggested plan, make an observational case study of 
an adolescent or of an individual about whom you can secure needed 
information. After completing the study, list (a) the chief values 
derived from the work and (b) the chief difficulties encountered. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Nature of Learning 


As the individual gains mastery over himself and hts environment, 
his patterns of behavior become increasingly complex. Part of th is 
change results from maturing, part from Iwtning. ITie developmental 
s'equence of human growth is subject to fairly accurate observation and 
measurement; the learning process is not because we h^^'nor be6 n ~** 
able to describe or measure precisely the neural action involved in 
learning. We do not know what happens within the central nervous 
system as the individual learns. We can infer what occurs through 
ineasuting products of learning — few-er errors in solving problems, less 
time to swim fifty yards, less energy to type a letter. In learning, as in 
maturation, a developmental sequence characterized by continuity 
rather Aan abruptness and by great variation among individuals in 
rate and in final achievement is apparent. 

In Ais chapter the learning process and learning products are first 
treated to present a broad overview of learning; factors affecting learn- 


ing are discussed; then follows 


important aspects of classroom learning. 


an outline of methods for studying 


WHAT IS lEARNfNG? 


JlTZ of learning through ex- 

araming how learning occurs and by differentiating various types of 

& " ” 'r ‘-™n/occurs“ ^Cat 

thronoh • “°P^^ent students* learning more effectively 

trough approprtare tnstrucdonal mediod. Tbe result may be r^Ime 

70 ^ 
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if we can differentiate various types of learning products and discover 
methodology which is particularly adapted to each. 

I 

THE LEARNING PROCESS 

/ 

Broadly conceived/ learning is the process by which human beings 
adfust to their envi^nment.\Jt is a process of diiicrentiation, integra- 


t: 



consciously attends to the situation. Thi rd, he enga ges in trial-and-error 
‘ r esponses or at least refinement of partially developed responses while 
attempting to reach a goal. Fourth, he generalizes from previous ex - 
periences an d brings such leam ing_to_ bear up onjthe.task.o£discovQdng 
a new or refined_ _methpd_foc,j:eachingJiis_ goa l._Fifth, .inap pro priat e 
meth ods are discarde d. Sixth, the ne w_or better-organized method is 
integrated into his learned . beha vior.pattern. Throughout, mental ac- 
tivity is involved as the individual consciously attempts to satisfy a 
motive. If the goal had been immediately attainable through use of 
already learned responses, the individual would not have learned. 
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Examisie the above characteristics of the learning process in relation 
to your learning to cirivc a car, to make introductions properly, to 
present a rcpott to the class, or to dress a bulletin board. Also, as you 
read about learning products, tty to establish a relationship between 
each product and the essential features of the learning process just 
described. 


LEARNING PRODUCTS 

Anderson and Gates group learning products into six major cate- 
gories: (1) m otor aaivities; (2) concepts, meanings and g eneralk a- 
tions; (3) motives, interests, antTaitiniles; (4) social and emotional 
c^trols; (5)~a^Kettc types of behaviori^and (6) .techniques of 
problem solving.^ You may note that the products carry designations 
simlTar td'tKbse" used in describing the process. In th^ next pages it 
will be well to differentiate between process and product, e.g., general- 
izing and generalization. 

Motor Activities. Motor skills require cobtdination of the neuto - 
muscular syste m to acc ornpItslTa phys ical ac L In most l earning activity 
a degree o rmScoc j sjnvolv ed. Motor activities such as control- 
ling the eyes in reading; controlling atm, hand, and fingers in writing; 
and changing postural attitude to accomplish any activity are not 
given major attention in secondary schools because students have al- 
ready mastered these skills and perform them at a relatively automatic 
lc\’el. Motor skills whi ch on be performed with .very little o r no con- 
scious effort are called sensory-mbtorskills. 

Instructidn'In the secondary school is frequently concerned with 
helping students develop higher levek of motor skills such as operating 
the typewriter and other machines in commercial classes; using tools 
and materials in home arfiy enfts, and indastzial arts classes; playing 
instruments in music classes; and using the body at a higher level of 
coordination and precision in physical education classes. Most of these 


* For dinfication of ihe learning procew and how most learning ptodurts may be 
pooped mro the« categories, see G. Lester Anderson and Arthur I. Gates, ‘•The 
^fttral Nature Leaning." <n Ntthazl Society for the Study of Education. 
iViJ Wrn?rV! Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 
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are not purely motor skills but all require some motor activity. Besides 
the motor activity involved in operating the machine, the skilled typist 
must be able to read printed materials, listen to records, etc., and pro- 
duce copy accurately at a high speed. Skills which require some per- 
ceptual pattern to be reproduced in accu hj nr fo r m -ate'catl edn^^g p.^h 
motor skills. Perc eptuai-momr skills like playing a piano or typing 
^nnot be built at a_high lev el of skill until the motor part becomes 
quite automatic. 

Concepts and Generalizations. The term s "concept” and "general- 
i 2 ation"'refer to learning products whiA are usuaII^«Ba'l ari3"^ich 
require^ unHeKfandtng or words, numbers, and other Symbols, ^me 
generalizations which guide behavior, especially that related to motor 
activity, need not be verbalized. Generally, however, concepts and 
generalizations are developed through learning the meaning of words 
and their relationships. 

The building of concepts and generalizations occupies a prominent 
role in secondary instruction. An arithmetic reasoning problem, to be 
solved correctly, requires the individual to understand words and num- 
bers, to perceive the relationships among them, and to make various 
computations — adding, subtraaing, multiplying, and dividing — com- 
putations which are usable only as meaning has been attached to them. 
Further, if learning to solve the problems in class is to be useful in 
solving problems outside class, the learner must be able to use the facts 
and skills and to apply the underlying principles or generalizations in 
the new problem situations. 

Considerable learning in social st udies, scie pce^n d. literature in - 
volves the building of conce pt s and generalizations — bu ilding meaning... 
of words, fact s, and relationships and using the m effectivel y_in_many 
sit patm ns. Aswe shall see in a later discussion m this chapter, building 
concepts occupies a prominent role in an individual’s learning through- 
out life. Conceptual learning is involved in the infant’s associating and 
saying "Mama” to mean his mother. 'The teacher, the scientist, the 
industrialist, and the career diplomat, regardless of age, must continu- 
ously build new concepts in order to understand and to interpret facts, 
principles, and relationships. Probably, the more meaning these per- 
sons draw from verbalized communication and the mote effective they 
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are in communicating their Aou^ts to others, the mote effectively will 
they deal with new situations whidt they constantly meet. 

Motives, Interests, and Attitudes. Some disagreement exists con- 
cerning definitions of motive, interest, and attimde. If-w_e ^efine a 
motive as any_condition within the learner which initiates a nd di rects 
acnvity, then attitudes and interests may be considered motives. It is 
in this sense that these learning products are grouped and discussed. 
We recognize, however, th ^ mo tives may or_may no r be learne d. 
Wanting to go to college to prepare for teaching is a rnoti^ whicK is 
learned. Biological needs — for warmrh, food, resr, and activity — are 
not learned. Interests and attitudes are always learned. The child at 
birth has no interests or attitudes. 

An attitude js a learned j)redisposition to react in a characteristic 
way^Tavorable or unfavorable, toward a person, objw, or'ldea, and_ is 
jisualiy emotipnally-roned. Thus, we have atrirudes toward a crippled 
child, toward apple pie for dessert, and toward capital punishment. 
These attitudes affect our behavior in specific instances. In teaching 
we are greatly concerned with attitudes in all instructional activities 
because students should develop those attitudes toward the learning 
situation, toward classmates, and toward the teacher which lead them 
to react to the total situation favorably. This reaction, in turn, en- 
hances the whole learning process related to any classroom work. 

When a person is inter ested, he cons ciouslY_and closely attends to 
t he si tuation bt_actTvjty. If highly interested, he becomes preoccupied 
with it to the exclusion of other competing stimuli. Though many 
environmental and maturational factors operate which cause individ- 
uals to vary in kind and intensity of interests, it is extremely important 
to organize the learning situation in such manner that students iocus 
attention upon work aaivities and become preoccupied with them — 
in other words, to build student interest in the work. 

In general, psychologists and educators have been quite successful 
m identifying or typing motives, interests, and attitudes through care- 
ful observation of the behavioral patterns of individuals. One can tell 
when a student is motivated, w’hen he is highly interested, and what his 
attitudes are in a given situation. Through intensive study one may 
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discover a developmental sequence which explains an individual’s 
pattern of motives, interests, and attitudes. As yet, much research 
needs to be carried out to discover how socially desirable motives, in- 
terests, and attitudes may be taught to children and youth effectively 
and how antisocial motives and attitudes may be eliminated where they 
already exist. 

Social and Emotional Controls. Learning social and emotional con- 
trol involves understanding oneself in relation to others,"BuiI3ing social 
skills to maintain satisf^ng~feTat76 ns'~w7th “others," understanding and 
controlling emotional expression, a nd developTng a ttitudes towafHl elf 
andjothers,which,leadj:o_ personal ad ju stment and to satisfactoj^ ad- 
justmentjojther human bein gs. 

In many secondary classrooms little attention is given to instruction 
in this field. There is probably no body of subject matter which could 
be organiied as a high school subject in this area. Assuredly, an attempt 
to teach a short unit on social or emotional control as a required ac- 
tivity in a given grade in the junior or senior high school could not be 
expected to be highly successful. Instead, methods of instruction used 
throughout the secondary school years should be directed toward de- 
veloping these controls, which, like concepts, start to form early in 
life and continue into adulthood. 

Aesthetic Types of Behavior. Aest hetic be havior usually refers to 
appreciation of an artistically organized, expressive form such.asjnusic, 
the visual^ arts, the langua ge arts, and dancin g. Artistically executed 
drama, for example, arouses in the observer a distinct feeling tone and 
also, because it has an underlying theme, elicits an association betv’een 
the theme and the observer's own experiences. Listening to a musical 
composition arouses the feeling, but often the listener is not conscious 
of a theme. How an individual responds to a dramatic performance of 
a philharmonic orchestra, which according to our cultural standards 
should evoke aesthetic responses, is dependent upo njnany fac tors; chief 
^ong.the m are.vfsual a nd_aud itory discrimination, imagination, de^t H' 
of emotional responsiveness, bre adth of experiences with life situations. 
at^ understanding or skill in theactivity_it ^lL 

"TTbst high schools attempt to help students appreciate experiences 
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oE the kinds outlined. With aesthetic behavior as with other learning 
products children early in life learn to respond to expressive forms and 
can he helped to express themselves creatively and to experience beauty 
in their surroundings. Probably, if each classroom were arranged and 
decorated artistically, if each teacher helped students recognize aes- 
thetic features in some aspea of their study and encouraged them to 
respond aesthetically to the actions and expressions of others, the 
secondary school would become more effective than it is at present 
in helping students to appreciate and to express themselves creatively. 

Techniques of Problem Solving. A problem arises when an individ- 
ual or group is confronted with a situation which must be met and for 
which no adequate solution has been developed. Most of us have met 
or will meet problems like these; 

How can I get a position which I desire? 

2. Which teaching position shall I accept? 

3. Which professional organizations shall I join? 

4. For which presidential candidate shall I vote? 

5. Which car shall I buy? 

6. How can I evaluate students’ work fairly? 

7. How can I keep mentally and physically fit? 

These problems are not solved readily by many adults. A wide range 
of differences exists in the effectiveness with which they are solved. 

High school students find etjually difficult problems in deciding 
which program or track to pursue, whether to engage in organized 
athletics, whether or how to ask for a date, how to run the student 
council, how to make a good impression on the teacher, and many 
others connected with work in all classes. 

Techniques or skills in problem wiving are built as the individual 
learns how to meet new situations and may be learned quite inciden- 
tally through everyday experiences. They may be learned more effi- 
ciently with guidance. The teacher who would help students build 
techniques of problem solving must organize learning activities so that 
opportunity is present f or students (1) to identify p roblems. (2) to 
clarify problems through gatheri ng and analyzing informatio n. Vt T 
hy potheses or possibl&jolutions.-(4).to discover.the better 
Of jxrst solution th rough carefuljinalysis of the information, and (5) 
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to test the solution bv anplvinp i t. In almost every classroom problems 
such as the following may be raised for student solution: 

1. What are the most important values to be gained from taking 
this class? 

2. What is the best method for carrying out this work activity? 

3. How can we keep the classroom tidy and orderly each day? 

4. How shall we conduct ourselves in this classroom? 

5. How can w’e use supplementary materials in the classroom to best 
advantage? 

Most teachers agree that classroom instruction is improved when stu- 
dents have discovered acceptable solutions to each of these problems. 
If time were taken at the beginning of a semester to have the class 
clarify any one of the problems and throughout the semester attempt 
to solve it, each student would be helped in building techniques of 
problem solving. 

We have now examined six learning products quite separately from 
one another. Ic should be apparent that the separation is to establish 
a framework within which to study learning and that students, during 
any given instructional period, may develop several of them. It is in 
this frame of reference that faaors affecting learning are now exam- 
ined. 


Many factors affect how learning proceeds; to some extent learning 
is unique to each individual and to what is being learned. However, 
we recogni 2 e rhat groups of adolescents may encounter common tasks 
in ieaming. Some of the moie important geneialiaations which have 
been identified through analysis of human learning and which are 
useful in organi 2 ing teaching-learning situations throughout the sec- 
ondary school are now treated as follows: ( 1 ) Differences exist among 
learners in kinds of abilities. (2^ Differences_ex is t_among learne rs in 
readiness. (3) Motivati on is an essential component of lea rning_and 
readiness. (! 4) Learning toil^s a deve lo pmental sequence. (5) P rac- 
tice is necessar y f or developing skil ls... (6)_Jnsighc...is_ne cessa ry for 
efficient problem solving. (7) Meanin^ rLleamiog.transfers to new 
snuations. 


FACTORS AFFECTING.,1£ARN1NG- 
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DIFFERENCES EXIST AMONG LEARNERS IN KINDS OF ABILITIES 
By the time boys and girls readi junior high school, wide differences 
are found among them in different kinds of learning ap^IHes and 
achievements. Some are fat superior to others in skills involving neuro- 
muscular coordination such as swimming, playing ball, and using 
machines or tools. Differences are also found in verbal skills; some 
read well and have wide vocabularies whereas others are years behind. 
Among seventh-graders, a range from fourth- to tenth-grade placement 
in reading and vocabulatly tisage is found. That is, one reads at average 
achievement of a fourth-grader while another reads at average achieve- 
ment of a tenth-grader. In the tenth grade the range is even wider. 
Differences exist, too, in arithmetic and spelling achievement and in 
social skills. Among seventh-graders, some boys lead others three or 
four years their senior in informal play and social activities; others fol- 
low and take directions from 6f*-graders. In creative achievement 
such as music and arc the differences are perhaps greatest, and range 
from nil to a high degree of skill. Undo ubte dly, this variation i s due 
to highly unequal oppo ccunittes to develop th ese. ski lls in elementary 
schoor’pfdgrams the homes from which the children come. Thus, 
when we analyze learning abilities according to the six broad categories 
previously listed, we find wide differences existing among individuals 
at all grade levels. These differences must be accounted for through 
efficient instructional methods and 'use of materials if all students are 
to learn most efficiently. 

DIFFERENCES EXIST AMONG LEARNERS IN READINESS 

Readine^ for a given learning activity refers to the individual’s 
ability to pro^ from engagirig iH'tHe activity at a"specific time in his 
development. To determine whether a learner is ready ’f^a given 
activity we must examine his maturational level, his motivational 
status, and his experiential backgnnind. 

Maturational readiness includes two major aspects: physical and 
menra Lmacufity. The importance of considering mental maturity is 
emphasized in the many investigations which show that children with 
a mental age of seven profit far mote from formal instruction in read- 
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ing than do those with a mental age of five. Forcing a child to drill 
prior to the time he is mentally mature enough to master reading may 
lead to emotional blocks so that he never develops his potential. Un- 
doubtedly, many junior high school students whose mental maturity^ is 
sufficient to profit from remedial reading or arithmetic do not because 
of attitudes against such learning. 

There is no doubt that ipental growth proceeds at different ra tes 
among learners. Whether such ditterent rates are primarily caused by 
hereditary or environmental factors is not finally established; the fact 
remains that among an unselecred group of ninth-graders'mental ages 
ranging from twelve through eighteen are frequently found. Throu gh 
^consecutiye_grades, difiFerences in mental a ge incr ease rather than 
^decrease. Very few studies have been made of minimum mental"age 
necess^ to participate successfully in different kinds of high school 
learning such as solution of geometric problems, developing speaking 
skill in a foreign language, and playing in a high school orchestra. 
We cannot at this time cite minimum mental age necessary to do 
successful work in high school subjects as they are usually organized. 
Two things remain to be done: First, we must anticipate wide diffe r- 
ences and gear learning activities to a broad range of mental matu rity 
le vels; jind' second, we must fin d out wh at levels. of. mental maruti^r 
are necess ary for youth to _ enga ge p rofitably in many learning activiti es 
currently included in the high school curriculum. 

Physical maturity, while not so crucial in verbal instruction, is a 
highly important factor with growing adolescents in all kinds of physi- 
cal and social activities. No one recommends requiring all seventh- 
gcadecs to become proficient in social dancing because many boys ace 
too immature, physically and emotionally, to be interested in such 
learning. A course in human reproduaion, required of all students in 
the eight grade, would meet with some failure because of different 
maturity levels. The slow developing girl does not become a cheer- 
leader or a drum majorette in the seventh grade. Attempts to educate 
her for these skills would not yield encouraging results. Overstimula- 
tion of physically immature adolescents probably does lasting damage; 
certainly it brings discomfort and maladjustment at the time, as illus- 
trated in a physical education class. 
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A student teacher lined up a ^roup of thirty-two boys according to 
height for physical aaivities. In this group there were Chinese, Ne- 
gress, and whites. The boys "counted off" from one through thirty- 
rv\'o, and then, according to sequential number, formed four competing 
relay teams. The first eight, the tallest, were all white. The next eight 
were white except two Negroes and one Chinese. The next eight were 
four white, one Negro, and three Chinese. The last group, the shortest, 
were all Chinese, except one Negro and one white. The relays con- 
sisted of: (1) dribbling a basketball the length of the gymnasium and 
back; (2) dribbling the length of the floor, shooting until a basket 
was made, and returning; (3) running the length of the floor; (4) 
running halfway, rumbling over a mat, and returning; and ( 5 ) vault- 
ing over a horse placed the same height for all teams. In four relays, 
the first team won; in one relay the second team won. The third and 
fourth teams did not win; either of these always finished last, with 
the fourth team most frequently losing. It is not difiiculr to understand 
how a feeling of discrimination on the basis of both size and race 
might develop in this situarion. Physical education of all kinds muse 
consider physical maturation, both from the standpoint of health of 
the individual and from the attiradinal aspect. 

Previous experiences are also important in selecting learning ac- 
tivities for high school students. If high school boys and girls are going 
to appreciate drama through the silent reading of dAacbeth, they must 
have the necessary vocabulary and reading sldll to get meaning from 
it. If boys and girls are going to learn to govern themselves in school 
through a student organization, they will do it better if they have had 
experience in governing themselves in the classroom. 

In any kind of activity for a given group of adolescents the learning 
must start where the individuals are, not where the "average” ought to 
be. An examination of previous grades and achievement test scores 
yrelds helpful information concerning where adolescents are. Informal 
diagnostic tests, measuring, for example, vocabulary or arithmetic skill, 
can be constructed to determine where the learner is in a particular 
area of achievement. Some textbooks, written for a particular grade, 
pitch the vocabubqr one grade above where the text is used. Many 
students find much of it too difficult to be understood; they are not 
ready for it. ^ 
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MOTIVATION IS AN ESSENTIAL COMPONENT OF LEARNING AND 
READINESS 

Ever yone knows that individuals learn when they are intereste d and 
thartHey are most interested in activities which satisfy biologic al and 
social needs. Lyhatacteristically, there is a wide range of interests to be 
found among any group of adolescents. It is equally true that interests 
are highly modifiable throughout the early adolescent years; also ado- 
lescents have some common interests because they have common needs. 
The teacher who can discover the interests and needs of adolescents 
and build worth-while learning activities around them has gone far 
in mastering the problem of motivation in classroom learning, 

Rsivards and Punishment as Incentiv es for Leamins . Frequently, 
teachers are enthusiastically concerned with a particular bit of subject 
matter and assume that all the students are. Often the practice is to 
start a learning activity with an assignment in a textbook or a lecture 
by the teacher. In either case, a number of students ate probably not 
interested and do not profit from the acdviqr. Then the teacher must 
"use motivation” to get work performed. Rewards and punishments fit 
into such an extrinsic motivational pattern. 

Rewards serve as incentives for learning with some adolescents. If 
a class is told that, by getting a certain number of problems completed 
during the first four days of the week, they will be given a fifth period 
to discuss recent films seen, those who enjoy discussion and have seen 
films may work the problems. What will they do the following week? 
Work for the whole week without the free period? Probably not. 
Instead th^ may demand the last two days for discussion of fihns. 
Whe n rewards are used as incentives for learning, th e rewards m ust 
^ increased progressively in orde r to serv^as a .continuous incen tivp 

Further, the student-imvi-WDr k for the re wartLto .the point that 
the rewardj tself becom es more importa^AanjtheJearning. A father 
tells his son that he will receive a new ojnvertibie when he graduates 
Under such circumstances, it is entirely possible that the youth will 
work hard to graduate; he may even learn to cheat or whatever else 
is necessary to finish. 
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rewards are available only to a few. those who never win get dis- 
couraged. Three serious objections to using rewards are thus apparent; 

( 1 ) Rewards must be increased progressively for contin umgTim tiva- 
tion; (2)~aWnVnd product, the reward becomes more irnportant than 
the learning; and (3) competing for rewards does not provi de in- 
centive for'thdse who do not win them. 

Punishment and threat of punishment may also serve as incentives 
for learning and as deterrents for undesirable behavior. Adolescents 
may memorize a certain number of lines of the Constitution to avoid 
staying after class. An adolescent may desist from carving initials in 
his desk to avoid being sent to the principal’s office. One may refrain 
from cheating if given a zero on the test or an F in the course. We shall 
examine punishment situations like these to determine their effects in 
the classroom. 

When threat of punishment is employed, the teacher must police the 
learning situation to make sure that the work is accomplished.Otjhe 
punishment is received. The teacher sets up a standard to be achieved, 
outlines a punishment if it is not met, and sees that no student avoids 
both. Doing these three things re<^ires attention and effort, so the 
teacher has less time to help the learner master the work. The teacher 
must center most attention on seeing that all perform the task, for 
threat of punishment is meaningless unless carried out when the work' 
is not performed- 

In a punishment situation, the teacher presents the learner with two*^ 
ways of acting, neither of which is desired; obvio usly , no threat of 
punishment would be necessary if the student wanted to a ccoi^ lish 
the ^■ork. The teacher, because of different attitudes existing among 
the students toward the proposed punishment, cannot predict which 
will be chosen, '^us, the cof^uct of the learner beco mes u npredictable, 
yhich will an adoles cent choo^? Staying in forSteetTminutSTur- 
ing lunch hour or preparing and presenting a five-minute oral report 
on the spoils system under Andrew Jackson? 

Boys and girls try to escape from unpleasant situations forced upon 
them and over which they have no control. When presented with nvo 
unpleasant situations, they learn methods of evasion and undesirable 
atutudes. Some drop classes; some learn deep dislike of the teacher, 
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the subject, the school, and the whole educative process. Others become 
truants; some, legally old enough to quit school, do so. Others sink into 
mental truancy through daydreaming and other escape mechanisms, 
accepting the punishments as part of the requirements for graduation. 

While neither rewards nor punishments are desirable as incentives 
for learning, the use of rewards has f our dist inct advanti^es oveb Oie 
use of punishments: (1) Using rewards requires less policing than 
does using punishment, th us freeing the teacher foT more time to assist 
in the learning process. (2 ) Usingjev{afdsJeads^ajaor£.predi ctable 
je suh s, for a learner is likely to perform an unpleasant task in order 
to receive something desired. (3) Using rewards leads to fewer pe r- 
_sonality conflicts and ma ladj ustments because the learner has freedom 
to choose between doing the task and receiving the reward; there is no 
need for trying to escape. (4) -R ^eiving the rewa rd mavJead_ to a 
l&ing of the task throu gh as sociatin g the pli^santness .of , the reward 
with the tas k. 

Success and Failure. Widespread use of reward and punishment is 
not necessary to get work accomplished in the secondary classroom. 
Boys and girls behave decently without threats and cajoling; they work 
industriously on tasks which are interesting and satisfy their needs. 
They are greatly concerned about doing things successfully. Adolescents 
and the teacher must share in organizing learning activities so that the 
former become interested in classroom work through deciding what 
to do and how, when, and why to do it. The teacher should facilitate 
this process in every classroom. 

When students are given opportunity to decide work procedures in 
connection with any classroom activity, that activity becomes important 
to the point that the learner wants to work and feels successful for 
reaching his goal. The motivation is part of the learning a ctivi ty • 
c oming fro m wi thin theTearner and causing him to act . The teacher 
sets the stage by providing a variety of <x>ncrete and interesting projects 
to assist the learner to build interests and set goals in line with his 
abilities and interests related to the class work. 

Establishing Goals. When the learner, with or without teacher 
assistance, sets his own goal to be achieved, the possibility for success 
and failure is present. Usually the learner tries to set goals which he 
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wants to achieve and which he works toward. Through this effort he 
consciously experiences a success feeling. When the teacher sets the 
goals to be achieved without giving the student any opportuni^ to 
share in their selection, there is possibility for succeeding or failing 
to reach the teacher’s goal as measured by the teacher. In this case the 
learner is not so vitally concerned because he is passively, not actively, 
engaged. The goal is not his goal. When the teacher sets the same goal 
for a group of individuals who have different aptitudes and achieve- 
ments, there is little opportunity for many of them to experience 
success or failure because for some the task is too difficult and for 
others too easy. 

A goal is too difficult when it is entirely outside of ffie possibili ty 
of'being achieved and constitutes no challengeTor^. learner. Thus, 
if a beginning class in Spanish were given ah assignment of two hun- 
dred words to memorize, none would experience failure because the 
task is too difficult. Twenty new words may be far too much for some 
individuals. 

A goal.Js_to q easy when it can be achieved with such little effort 
that, the Jearner does not feeh he.i«. accomplished .Anything worth 
while. Giving a sophmote class a list of twenty fourth-grade words to 
spell would offer no possibili^r for a feeling of success because it is 
much too easy. 

When the learner has a share in setting goals, he has a tendency to 
make them neither too easy nor too difficult. If he has set his goal too 
high originally, he lowers it; conversely, when he has set it too low, 
he raises it. Although wide variation is found among learners in ability 
to set realistic goals, generally they set their goals more realistically 
after some preliminary practice than can a teacher. Learners and teacher 
together can work out challenging goals offering possibility fot success 
for each learner. Feelings of success are important. The best back- 
ground one can have established to meet failure is a backlog of success 
experiences. 

Success and failure in relation to achieving goals must be considered 
from the learner’s point of view and abilities. Success from the learn- 
et s point of view shows the following possibilities as analyzed by 
Hilgard: ^ 
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1. To reach a goal constitutes success . 'ITiis is the usual interpretatioa 
of succ^7lt is obviously satisfying to tty for something and achieve it. 

2. T o get within the region of the go al may be a success experience. 
Some goals are less well definedAanodie«riS'’stu3enrmayTiopeToF an 
A grade, but be satisfied with a B; a person may wish an ofiice, but take 
satisfaaion in the fact that his fellow-members nominated him. . , . 

3. To make noticeable progress toward a goal may provide a succ ess 
experience, even though the goal Is remote. To pass freshman physics is 
not to be admitted to medical school, but it is a step along the way. 

4. To s elect a socially approved goal may in itself be a success ex peri- 
ence. To be the kind of student who carries books home over the Christmas 
holidays is a mark of serious intent and is bolstering to the ego, even 
though the books remain unopened. To own an encyclopedia is to be the 
kind of person you would like to be, whether or not the encyclopedia is 
consulted.* 

Teacher-studenc cooperadon in setting goals and in setting standards 
to be achieved appears to be the answer to eliminating rewards and 
punishments as incentives for classroom learning. Artificial incentives 
are not necessary when students want to work to achieve their goals. 
To be successful is a most powerful impetus for engaging in produc- 
?^activ ity. " 

Knowledge of Progress. Closely related to the feeling of success 
is knowledge of progress. T o recognize that one is coming nearer to 
a goal tends to keep effort centered on activi ties in t hat directi on. 
Conversely, the feeling that no progress is being made destroys initia- 
tive for further effort. If no measures of progress are made at intervals, 
the learner is not likely to know where he is and feels neither success 
nor failure for having completed particularaaivifies. 

Knowledge of progress means more than teacher examinations once 
or twice per grading period. It means that the learner sets up procedures 
. whereby he measures where he is, discovers his errors, eliminates 
them, and achieves higher levels of performance. Teacher examina- 
tions can greatly assist in this process when the objective of the exami- 
nation is for this purpose rather than the grading of all students with 
one measuring stick. 

■Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of teaming. New York, Appleton-Cenrury-Oofo, 
Inc. 1948, pp. 221-222. 
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Useful self-measuring devices can be employed in classrooms wjth 
excellent results in building continuous motivation. In a foreign lan- 
guage class, each student’s keeping a chart of "Words learned per day 
or week will provide a cumulative index of his progress. In a mathe- 
matics class, charting number of problems «)lved or percent correct 
will also give a graphic representation of progress. Keeping a record 
of number of words per minute on weekly speed tests in typing or 
shorthand provides incentive for increasing the speed. 

This kind of self-measurement has distinct advantage over teacher 
examination for grading purposes because it provides each smdent with 
oppotmnity to experience success. The student who makes a gain of 
only three words per minute in typing during the month and who 
m^hi thus rate lowest in the class can still see that he is ^oin^ ahead. 
He is more likely to continue effort, knowing this, than if he did not 
know it and received a D oc an F for the month’s work. 

LEARNING FOLLOWS A DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE 

Through studies of individuals beginning whh birth and extending 
through the years, sufficient evidence has been gathered to discover 
the developmental sequence in learning vocabularly and related skills 
such as reading and writing— conceptual learning for the most part. 

It is entirely possible that sequences for learning motor activities, at- 
titudes, and other learning products may be identified more definitely 
in the future. Therefore, considerable attention is given to this charac- 
teristic of learning. 

Early Stages in Learning Vocabulary. The infant’s first sounds are 
undifferentiated noises followed by vowel sounds. WheiTwwel and 
consonant sounds are combined, first words are spoken. Always these 
first words are objects in the immediate environment with which the 
child has sensory experiences. Single words are used to express 
thoughts. "Mama" means "1 want Mama." Two- and three-word sen- ' 
tences begin to appear and proceed simultaneously with the acquisition 
of more vocabulary. The meaning which these words have to the 
child IS based upon his sensory experiences with them. As the child sees, 
hwrs, and touches a dog. or many dogs, his concept of the word "dog” 
widens to the extent of his experiences. 
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As vocabulary develops, length of spoken sentenccs^lncreasesrAs 
meaning is attached to objects in the environment and recognition is 
accompanied with pictures, the child associates names with pictures. 
Then$xr>srepds^irr?C(5gm2e thTword -orwords-wi thout^e-picture or 
the object — the beginning phase of reading. Thus, the learning has 
moved from sensory experiences with concrete objeas and situations 
to naming, to associating name with picture, to associating printed 
word with picture, and finally, to getting meaning from groups of 
words in sentences and paragraphs. Concepts in the form of printed 
words or symbols are now ready to be used as tools in further learning. 

Broadening Patterns of Conceptual Learning. Once the child can 
read, he is able to use the printed page to gain understandings outside 
his immediate environment through perceiving new relationships 
presented. Through reading, the learner practices those words already 
known and gains broader understanding of them. By perceiving the 
context in which a new word is presented, the learner gains a rudimen- 
tary understanding of it as he drovers its relation to each other word 
in the sentence and the meaning it is intended to convey. Thus, as a 
new word is experienced, either in written or in oral form, the learner 
examines it in relation to his past experiences and associates it with 
the particular context in which it is presented. If it has meaning, it is 
useful to gain further clarity of repression in new situations as they 
arise. Al way s the learner examines new concepts in relat ion to whae 
is already kimwn and, once _fh ey.. become, underst ood, app lies^ them in 
g-new situation s. 

The dictionary illustrates the latter generalization. The dictionary 
is helpful when the synonyms, illustrations, and sample uses in phrases 
are more directly related to experiences of the reader than is the origi- 
nal word. The dictionary is not helpful when definitions are not mean- 
ingful. The particular word found in the dictionary is not added as a 
new concept unless it is used or understood in context other than that 
presented in the dictionary. 

Reexamination of the steps outlined in the development of concepts 
reveals this sequence: 

1. In a variety of concrete situations, involving sensory experiences,, 
rudiments of vocabulary are learned. 
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2. These words are experimented with in other situations short 
sentences to convey meaning to others. 

3. As maturation and learning proceed, increasingly more and new 
relationships are discovered. More objects and relationships are ex- 
plored in the environment and are analyzed. 

4. Increasing meaningfulness of the concept is established through 
differentiation and integration of ^cperience. Dog becomes meaning- 
ful as broader experience witfi dogs is established and as the learner 
identifies similarities and differences. 

5. When concepts are meaningful as abstractions, practice leads to 
higher levels of understanding. At this stage the learner profits from 
ptaaice with understood symbols and uses them to understand new 
concepts. 

6. When concepts have meaning, semi-abstranions and abstractions 
—pictures and printed words — are substituted for concrete objects. 

7. With practice in use of the concept, applications for further use 
are discovered. 

8. Use of the concept in new situations fixes the learning. 

Throughout this sequence, four principles clarifying the develop- 
mental nature of learning emerge*. (1) Learnin g is continuous, n ot 
abrupt; (2) lgarning.pfocee ds from simple to complex ; (3) learning 
p roceeds from familia r to new; (4) learning proceeds from concrete 
tQ.abstractj_Examine th*^e principles as guides to other kinds of learn- 
ing, such as playing a musical insttunient, solving an arithmetic prob- 
lem, conducting a scientific experiment, operating a machine, learning 
appropriate and inappropriate conduct, and learning control of emo- 
tional expression. Although the exact sequence of a learning activity 
may be unknown, these four developmental principles apply to all 
learning products. 

PRACTICE IS NECESSARY FOR DEVELOPING SKILLS 

The statement that practice makes perfect is a half-truth, for repeti- 
tion of errors produces impetfection as repetition of correct procedures 
and r«ponses leads to perfection. The kind of practice, the amount 
and distribution of time in practice, the kind of skill being developed. 
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and the functional limits of the individual in the skill are important 
considerations in deciding practice procedures. 

Kind of Practice. The kind of practice necessary for improvement 
is that for which the learner sees the need and w hich is carried out ac- 
cprding to correct procedures. Repetition is purposeless and even harm- 
ful unless carried out in an increasingly meaningful and efficient pat- 
tern. Repeating mistakes prod uces habitual error res po nses. Meaning- 
less repetition of a poorly understood concept, democracy, for example, 
does^not lead to better understanding, , as one c oncrete^xperj ence in 
democratic Jiving might. The "hunt-and-peck” system^oF typing, the 
"dog paddle" stroke in swimming, the coloring of "ready-made” out- 
lines, and reading with lip or finger movement are samples of incor- 
rect procedures repeated until they become habitual error responses. 

When practice is first introduced, two factors are important in the 
teaching process: (1) Make sure the learner sees the need f or the prac- 
tice s o that he does not become bored and frustrated, and (2) proviae 
the guidance whereby the learner strengthens the correct form a^ 
^procedure and eliminates the incorrea before it becomes firmly estab- 
lished. To provide effective guidance, the teacher must clearly under- 
stand the character of effective performance; preferably demonstrate it. 

Distribution of Time in Practice. The amount and distribution of 
time spent in practice are matters requiring a great deal of experimen- 
tation in the classroom to find the optimum. Generally, distributed 
practice y ields better re sults than massed practice. Su ppose a group of 
tenth-grade students had four hours per week to be spent in swimming, 
singing, public speaking, or shorthand. Would it be better to distribute 
the time in two periods of two hours each, in four one-hour periods, 
or in eight thirty-minute periods? There is no one answer because the 
optimum length and spacing of practice depends upon the particular 
learning and upon the range of differences among the learners. At dif- 
ferent levels of development in a skill, the optimum length of prac- 
tice varies with the devepolment. ^hort, frequent p eriods appear more 
eff ective a fter some skill has been d evelope d. Also, the spacing between 
periods may be shorter with higher level of skill. Some individuals cen- 
ter their attention on a particular task much longer than do others. 
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'Hiere is some indication that with increasing age through the high 
schools years longer periods of time can be used profitably. ^ 

It is entirely possible that by using a variety of interesting materials 
and activities high schools students may profitably work for much 
longer periods of time than is the current practice. The limitation set 
by the one-hour class period undoubtedly constitutes a serious handicap 
to building the kinds of skills which are possible among high school 
youth. 

Whole or Part Skills. Particularly in thc t eadiin g of motor skill s, 
analysis of the whole skill must be made to determine most effective 
practice procedurer'Some skills need to be broken down Into parts; 
others can be mastered as wholes. To grasp the wholeness of the skill 
early is essential for efficient learning. For example, at the start m 
learning to swim, blocks of time successively spent in arm, leg, and 
breathing exercises yield poorer results than floating and underwater 
swimming. The learner who has good leg and arm movement and who 
can breathe while holding to the side of the pool does not swim until 
he has coSrdinated his movements into swimming, Swimming is more 
than the sum of part skills; it is a skill requiring total body coordina- 
tion and control. Drill in specific part s does not lead to superior per- 
f otmance unle ss , the l ear ner sees the relationship betwMn*the parts 
and.integra tes the parts into a uni fied whole. 

With many kinds of learning there is disagreement as to how small 
the parts should be. Questions like the following need to be answered: 

( 1 ) Do students learn shorthand most readily through practicing in- 
dividual lenets first and then phrases and sentences? (2) Do students 
learn to play a musical instrument most efficiently by practicing the 
notes first and then a small composition? (3) Do students learn to 
draw most efficiently through mastering different media and then pro- 
ducing first sketches? (4) Do students memorize a poem most effi- 
ciently one line at a time? Generally, the answers are negative; but as 
yet teachers need to do a great deal of experimentation to discover how 
skills which they teach may be broken into parts to produce most effi- 
cient learning. ThejnosceffectivajiiethodJepends upon the difficulty 
of ta.sk and the_l^gth ^time involved inhT^^iiiry, also“i5on 
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the individuar s abiliti es and his previou slyjsstabHshed.met hods of at - 
tack. 

Functional Limits. Functional limits of learners are highly variable 
in most secondary classrooms. Amount and kind of practice are subject 
to modification as physiological and psychological limits are ap- 
proached. No group of teachers would like to have, as the primary 
condition of renewing a contract for the subsequent year, a requirement 
of running one hundred yards in ten or even fifteen seconds. The 
amount of effort needed to meet this requirement would constitute a 
serious strain on functional limits. Some would never achieve it because 
physiologically they could not; psychologically few would try to 
achieve it because of its unrealism. 

Boys and girls in secondary classrooms also vary widely as to physio- 
logical and psychological limits of performance. Functional limits of 
individuals differ from day to day because of emotional factors — 
breaking up of the home, a quarrel with a boy friend, losing a foot- 
ball game, and the like. It is entirely probable that many youth cur- 
rently enrolled in classes throughout the country are being frustrated 
because teachers set up standards of performance as if the functional 
limits were the same for all students. With the knowledge that more 
practice is needed to increase units of skill at higher levels than at 
lower, time must be modified to take into account different levels at 
which the students are. If, because of school organization or numbers 
in class, no variable time limits can be arranged for students to achieve 
an identical standard of performance — thirty words per minute in typ- 
ing at the end of the first semester — then differences in performance 
should be expected. 

INSIGHT IS NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENT PROBLEM SOLVING 

f ^lifihc is t he mental process by which the learner perceives a rel g- 
^tionship between parts ot a problem; b ecause of it, hTcan readily solve 
the problem which previously he could not. Once this kind of solutio n 
i s attain ed, the learning can be reproduced in new or sim iiar situations 
without practice. 

Consituaing one triangle identical to another may be used to illus- 
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trate insight in problem solving. The learner has a protractor, ruler, 
pencil, and a given triangle. He is faced with the problem of using 
these materials to produce another triangle identical to the one given. 
He perceives, after some experimentation, that measuring the base and 
two adjacent angles of the original triangle and then constructing an- 
other with equal base and adjacent angles produces an identical trian- 
gle. Thus, he perceives all the elements in die problem — the materials, 
methods, solution, and the relationships among them. When these re- 
lationships ate perceived, insight into the solution occurs. 

Insight in problem solving challenges two frequently discussed char- 
aaeristics of learning: "blind” irial-and-error learning and "meaning- 
less repetition. Trial-and-error learning, as often interpreted, implies 
a searching for an answer in which solutions are found accidentally. 
Applied to the classroom, this means that students work on problems, 
first going in one direction and then in another, until a chance activity 
leads to solution. Insig ht in pr oblem solving means that' the learner 
purpose fully <lite^1iis_activity toward solution of the problemTbrings 
s previous featnings tdf^r on the solution, experimentT with most 
reasonable hypotheses leading to solution, and discovers one that works. 
Thus the solution is the product, not of chance factors oTblind search- 
ing, ut of intelligent activity direaed toward perceiving relations and 
structuring them in a unified response pattern. 

taight poses a challenge for any kind of drill which is initiated on 
either of two assumptions: that formal drill should come prior to per- 
ceiving solutions and that drUl serves as a method for pLucing un- 
erstan ngs Refer to the drawing of identical triangles again. Suppose 
* eaeher drilled the learner in the separate steps in proving identi- 

noss'hl ”^ 0 ^* perceiving the -whole stniture. It is entirely 

possible that the l«rner might go through the steps of measuring base 
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tion of a tousr”^™' ‘ ' “ "“^y or founda- 

f.” *° "’ Hjf-pjgjlljpggKjn problem solvinn deoends 
^jmsuchJacrors-as mentaLmamrig^pgjges rektri i Sninf , an d .he 
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manner in whic h the problem i s presen ted. Teachers can do much to 
orgamze Jearning activities so that relationships are readily perceived. 
The plot of mystery stories is so arranged that correct solution is not 
discovered until the climax; many clues are presented which lead to 
false solutions. Skilled teachers organize learning activities so that the 
learner readily perceives significant relationships. Irrelevant details and 
confusing arrangements which block perception of significant rela- 
tionships are avoided. 

MEANINGFUL LEARNING TRANSFERS TO NEW SITUATIONS 

Public schools are supported on the assumption that what is learned 
in school will be used outside school. Since the founding of our educa- 
tional system, one purpose of the school has been to produce better 
citizens. Two broad approaches to the problem have been tried and are 
practiced today. The first approach is to include in the curriculum learn- 
ings which are used W adults so that when students finish school those 
un derstandings and _,skills_are_ready.for use. The second is to te ach s tu- 
dents how to solve the proWems which they encounter while going 
t hrough sc hool. By learning to meet current problems satisfactorily, 
they can better meet the situations which may arise in adult life. Trans- 
fer of training, which means using what has been learned in one situa- 
tion in a new or different one, has been subjected to much investiga- 
tion; and three major theories have been proposed. Each of these needs 
examination; for teachers, consciously or inadvertently, follow one or 
all of them in organizing classroom learning situations. 

Formal Dhdplhe. The formal-discipline theory of transfer is based 
o n the assumption that m^tal faculties o r pow^s of the mind are 
identifiable and exist quite independemfy ^f'St^i o^HTSuch faculties, 
according to the theory, include memory, reason, attention, will, imagi- 
nation, and others, and may be strengthened through practice much as 
muscles are strengthened. Sj'Stematic drill may be set up whereby men- 
tal faculties are exercised so that performance in different simations be- 
comes more effeaive. This theory w’as formulated when mental proc- 
esses were poorly understood and it was thought that cenain parts of 
the brain were responsible for memory, reasoning, and the like. 
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In accordance with the theory, memory drills— it made no difference 
whar was memorized— were employed to build the memory faculties. 
Long and hard assignments were supposed to fortify the faculties of 
will power and attention. Latin, geometry, and astronomy were thought 
to have inherent qualities which, when taught as drill subjects, bmlt 
many faculties such as observation, reason, will, and memory simulta- 
neously. 

Some teachers of geometry apparently still believe that the memori- 
zation of step-by-step proof is the important contribution of geometry 
because this supposedly increases reason and memory. Some teachers 
of foreign language apparently believe that teaching the form of an- 
cient literature through analysts of sentence and paragraph structure 
helps the learner organize his thought processes into neat, efficient, 
formal patterns. 

All evidence points to the fallacy of mental discipline as the basis 
foe transfer. Material of any kind which is not understood, regardless 
of how well it may be memorized and however much drill may be 
spent on it, does not transfer to new situations in a meaningful way. 
This statement does not deny that drilling a child in a particular belief 
and punishing or making him feel guilty for examining critically any 
other belief may lead to firm acceptance of the belief. Sufficient evi- 
dence is available related to thought control as practiced in the schools 
of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan to indicate that individuals may 
be taught to accept certain beliefs without examining them critically. 
These beliefs, of course, do guide behavior in many situations. 

Identical Elements or Components. Another theory assumes that the 
elements present in the original learning must also be present in the 
new learning which it facilitates if transfer is to occur. The identical ele- 
ments may be facts or skills. Thus, after the learner has mastered the 
addition facts, he can use them in all sorts of problems involving addi- 
tion; the same applies to percentage, fraaions, and the like. With refer- 
erice to skills, when the learner has mastered the skill of using an appen- 
dix in one kind of book, that skill transfers to using other appendices 
which have identical organization. 

Generally, this theory has been supported. Wjiere problems have 
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identical ele ment, transfer occurs. H owever, situations may be very 
much alike and still very different. In multiplication, for example, plac- 
ing a decimal point in the multiplier makes a different problem. Unless 
the learner understands use of dedmals, his skills in adding, subtracting, 
and multiplying will not transfer to get a correct solution to the prob- 
lem. 

The proponents of identical elements can point with some pride ta 
the history of secondary curricula and show that many practical subjects 
have been added in which the facts and skills needed to make a living 
are now part of every modern high school curriculum. When a school 
wishes to assist girls to become better homemakers, classes in home eco- 
nomics are recommended, not foreign languages and higher mathemat- 
ics. When boys are to be assisted in getting factory jobs, welding, ma- 
chine operation, woodworking, auto mechanics, and blueprinting are 
offered, not advanced physics and astronomy. To help smdents be- 
come better farmers, animal husbandry, soil conservation, and various 
farm projects ace included. By proving the theory of formal discipline 
inadequate as a basis for selecting learning activities and teaching 
method, the proponents of identical elements rendered a great service 
^to high school instruction and curricula. 

Two major inadequacies have arisen through implementing-thejdeo:., 
tical-components theory: ( 1) Piecemeal learnin g is encouraged, and 
(2 ) much of what students learn in s chool is forgotten very quickly be- 
cause it is nn t use d immediately. W hen we try to teach specific facts and 
skills which youth may meet as adults, we often do not help them solve 
important problems which they meet now. Although they need not 
have been, the secondary curricula of the early 1900’s were organized 
to include many separate subjects taught in short instructional periods; 
and within the subjeas much attention was given to imparting specific 
facts and skills. Justification for including the separate facts and skills 
was that adolescents, especially those who went to college, used them 
frequently. 

Generalization. Generalization is th e process of discoverin g basic 
—princi ples and relationships in conceptual kinds of learning and of d fs- 
covering principles underlying skills. The learner arrives at generaliza- 
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tions and principles through undergoing specific experiences, picking 
out common elements, identifying basic processes, and organizing them 
in a meaningful way. Principles and generalizations thus learned are 
used in new situations. 

Judd, McConnell, Gates, and many other researchers have investi- 
gated transfer by generalization relat^ to school subjects. McConnell, 
for example, Studied methods for teaching arithmetic facts to second- 
grade pupils. One group’s instruction was confined to drill on specific, 
separate addition and subtraction facts. For the second group, instruction 
emphasized getting meaning and seeing interrelationships among the 
facts. On all four tests of learning used in the study, the second group 
was superior to the first. One conclusion reached from this and other 
studies is that the learner who generalizes on the basis of perceiving 
relationships among specific facts, skills, and methods of attack in a 
given situation is able to use such learning more adequately in new 
situations than is he who has mastered the specifics without perceiving 
relationships and getting meaning from his learning activity.* 

Transfer by generalization is an extension of transfer by identical 
components; the new learning has to have enough commonality for the 
learner to see application of the previously learned generalization, else 
no transfer occurs. Generalization provides a more mature and broader 
viewpoint toward effective instructional procedures. When teacher and 
learner are freed from the monotony of isolated and multitudinous spe- 
cifics, interesting and worth-while activities can be organized and a 
higher quality of learning achieved. 

We may now make four general statements concerning transfer of 
learning which apply to the teaching process: (1) Formal discipline 
^ th e basbof iransfer^houM^compjetely.disrardld^ ; (J) t Ee m ore 
nearl y ideotical in-school aaivities.are to Fi fe acti^ es'~^tside the 
school,.the-more ttansfer-occurs; (3) generalizations are used more 
f«quently,and forgotten less tapi%Jlan_ar^pecific.f«ts_andJnforma- 
ti on, and (4) method of teaching in wh ich students ate taught to per- 
ceivejela nonships, to get m eaniog from^Seir^^, anTtoli^Iy what 


* Fot a summaty discussion of transfer, see Arthur I. Gates 
Piyehology, New York, TTie Macmillan Company. 3td ed.. 1948, 


et al., Educational 
pp. 486-521. 
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is learned in one situation to another situation sec ures greater transfe r 
thwi does methodology which leaves application to chance factors or 
to the learner's ability to discover applications. 


PROCEDURES FOR JNVESTiGATING CLASSROOM LEARNfNG 

Investigating the learning of youth in one's classroom makes teach- 
ing highly fascinating. Teachers need to examine characteristics of the 
learners and of the learning situation in order to build efficient meth- 
ods. 'The better method depends upon the qualities and characteristics 
of the learners and upon the concept or skill being taught. Six sample 
types of investigation dealing with problems presented in this chapter 
are outlined. 

The purpose of the first is to determine whether differences in mental 
maturity increase, decrease, or remain constant at different grade levels 
in a particular high school. In a school which has a reliable testing 
program, get the highest and lowest mental age as revealed in school 
records for grades seven, eight, nine, and ten. Determine what happens 
to this difference at the various grades. In case IQ score is reported but 
not mental age, multiply IQ score by actual chronological age noting 
placement of the decimal point. This yields mental age. For example, 
if the actual age is 16 and the IQ score 120, mental age is 19.2 years; 
if actual age is 16 and IQ score 75, the mental age is 12, Eleventh and 
twelfth grades may be included in an investigation of this type provided 
those students with lower IQ have not been eliminated already. To 
some extent elimination may already have occurred in the lower grades; 
also older students, who have been retarded a year or two, may be 
found in the lower grades. 

'The purpose of the second is to disOTver whether differences in 
achievement increase, decrease. or__rematn c onstanrat.dlfferent grade 
levels in a particular school. Get achievement test results at successive 
grade levels in reading, arithmetic, spelling, or some other area. Usu- 
ally scores ate given in grade-placement levels. Find the highest and 
lowest scores at successive grade levels and compare the differences ob- 
tained. A revealing experience is to go to a combined elementat)*, 
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junior, and senior high school and compare range in reading achieve- 
ment at these three levels. For most persons the results obtained are 
both intriguing and highly informative. 

The third type of investigauon proposes to ascertain whether differ- 
ences inCT^, decrease^ or remain constant with equaTamou^of 
practice atiH at the same time to determine how much gain mdividuals 
make. In ahy activity where each member of the group hHTdSeloped 
a measurable amount of skill, give a preliminary test to determine each 
mdivtdual-s score. Seenre the cooperarioo of the group and for a period 
of three to eight weeks, depending upon length of time required to 
produce an increase in the particular skill, have practice only during 
tegular cte dme. Measure the group again at the end of the practice 
pet^ and compare initial with final score. Note what has happened 
m ie range of scores and to telative position of individual scores, and 
find which mdividuaU have made greatest gains. A wide variety of skills 
typtng and shorthand, swimming and tunning, playing musical 
S7T n>«h«matics and science, and wtiring 

fnendly letters may be investigated in this manner. • 
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c or to obtain a certain grade level of achievement on a standard test. 

2 Here mental age must be obtained for each individual and plotted 
against grades given by teachers or against grade-level attainment as 

f measured by a standard achievement test. Algebra and geometry tests 
; and teacher marks may be used. After obtaining mental age, arrange 
; the students by classes from highest to lowest in mental age. Next, plot 
• standard test results, such results to be obtained by administration of the 
! test during the semester or grading period. Now put in teacher marks; 
these may be the average for a semester or for a grading period. The 
form might be like this: 

Standard 

Name of Student Mental Age Test Score Teacher Mark 
Compare the three different measures. 

While experiraentadon of this kind may nor yield an absolute an- 
swer, the information needed by a particular school to advise pupils 
or to change requirements or marking procedures will be available. If 
large numbers of such results are available during one year or over a 
period of years, the percentage of the group at different mental-age 
levels receiving a particular mark or standard score can readily be com- 
puted and organized according to the following pattern: 





Mental Age 

Percent receiving 

18 

17 

16 15 1 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Percent receiving 
standard score of 
12th grade 
11th grade 
10th grade 


The sbcth of the sample tjpcs of investigatio n denl sj-ith_t he elB- 
denp' of n vo methods of teaching to achte\' c a parficular lea rning out- 
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junior, and senior high school and compare range in reading achieve- 
ment at these three levels. For most persons the results obtained are 
both Intriguing and highly informative. 

The third type of investigauon proposes to ascertain whether diffe r- 
e nces mc rease, decrease, or remain constant with equal amounts of 
practice^a^ at the^same time to determine how m uch g ain individuals 
make. In any activity where each member of the grouplTas developed 
a me^urable amount of skill, give a preliminary test to determine each 
in ividual s score. Secure the cooperation of the group and for a period 
0 ree to eight w’eeks, depending upon length of time required to 
pro uce an increase in the particular skill, have practice only during 
g^r c ass time. Measure the group again at the end of the practice 
^nod and compare initial with final score. Note what has happened 
find j- felative position of individual scores, and 

sucha^l A wide variety of skills 

swimming and running, playing musical 

friendlv l””' mathematics and science, and writing 

nendly letters may be investigated in this manner. - 

whether ‘'"^*5”gaMon-the^pprposeism determine 
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as to which is the better method for this teacher with these groups in 
this particular learning situation. 

These are but six of many investigations which may be carried out 
to determine important aspects of classroom learning. Each member 
of the teaching profession can grow in effectiveness through conducting 
investigations of the kind outlined. When one obtains the results for 
himself with the groups he teaches, he is likely to modify his practices 
in terms of the results. Learning to teach effectively involves active 
exploration and the building of meaningful concepts and skills. 

SUMMARY 

Learning is a process of organizing experiences into meaningful pat- 
tetns'^of understanding s and'actimis . Most classroom lea7n ing mayl?e 
grouped into six major categories: motor activities; concepts and gen- 
” rations; motives. Int^ests. and attitudes; sociaTand emotionaTcon* 
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method cHch emphasizes hnilding meaning is the primary factor in 
producing transfer and retention. 

Teachers must know the learning characteristics of their students an 
should investigate phases of the teaching-learning situation to develop 
better instructional methods. The best method is that which works most 
elleaively with a patticulat group of adolescents in building particular 
learning products. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain the learning process in relation to dancing, playing a musical 
instrument, or some other skill which you have developed. 

2. Identify important instructional outcomes related to your area of teach- 
ing and group them into the six categories as described by Anderson 
and Gates. 

3. How greatly do adolescents at age fifteen vary in such characteristics 
as achievement test score in high school subjects, mental age, emotional 
controls, interests, and aitbtic skills? 

4. Select a specific instructional outcome, e.g., learning to solve problems 
involving use of positive and negative numbers, and list whar you 
consider important readiness faaors related to It. 

5. How may use of rewards or punishments serve as incentives to learn- 
ing? Why ate rewards more suitable than punishments? What are 
the major objections to widespread use of rewards? 

6. How arc success and failure related to teacher-student planning of 
class work? How does knowledge of progress serve as a motivating 
force? 

7. Review the developmental sequence in learning vocabulary. Outline 
a sequence foi learning typing, amducting a science experiment, de- 
veloping skill in conversing with others, or some other learning 
activity. 

8. Make a list of guides to govern practice procedures. Apply these to 
the teaching of a skill for a week or a month. 

9. What guides to teaching do you draw from the discussion of insight? 

10. Set up a brief list of reaching procedures which would follow from 

putting into praaice each of the three theories of transfer. 
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11. Arrange the six procedures for investigating classroom learning (a) 
in the order in which they may be carried out most easily and (b) in 
the order of probable value to die teacher. What would be necessary 
for a college class to carry out some of them? 

12. What are the major problems of learning which you need to investi- 
gate in order to teach most effectively? 
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CHAPTER 4 


Tlie Nature of Democratic Livins 


The individual's concept of how to govern self and how to con- 
tribute to governing others is closely relared to the home, the school, 
the neighbothood, the state, acid the natioa la which he grows and lives. 
Every community and nation has Its peculiar way of life whic h, through 
education, is transmitted to youth. Besides having a~back^ound of 
history and tradition, every nation has ideals. These ideals must appeal 
to a large portion of the population and be practiced in dte’home and 
other social institutions if the nation.is.to continue to¥ e a happy place 
in which to live. Most of the people must work toward common goals 
to develop morale and effective citizenship. When ideals vary widely 
among groups and they seek confliaing goals, a nation becomes divided 
as in the Civil War. 

We know that individuals iearn attitude s anti valu es; they may learn 
to work together harmoniously or to cjuarrel and fight. Some homes are 
characterized by friendly relationships, some by argument and strife. In 
some classrooms morale is stimulating and work output high; in others 
morale is depressing and work output low. In some communities preju- 
dice and discrimination are rampant; in others harmonious relations 
exist as among friends and neighbors. What do high school teachers 
have to do with these things? 

T^e goals.of-secondary education and of democtaticjiyjng include 
^mldingunderstandings, skills, and values whereby individuals associate 
harmonio usly in grpup_life. If the school is to contribute to building 
democratic citizenship, the methods and materials of teaching must be 
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seleaed and organized to achieve these goals. If democratic living is to 
transfer from the classroom to the home and community, emphasis 
must be directed toward building democratic ideals and practices. Ideals 
are necessary to serve as guides for classroom methodology. 

Ideals are merely abstract words unless they are built on meanin gful 
experiences._For a maturing Ihdivldual to learn democratic behavior he 
must have experiences with adults who themselves exhibit such be- 
havior. What are the democratic ideals to guide classroom activities 
and what are methods appropriate for attaining them? We shall ex- 
amine five ideals of democracy first, then analyze procedures for achiev- 
ing them, and finally outline methods for studying community forces 
which implement them. 

THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 
Democratic living will be strengthened when these ideals are oper- 
ative in the conduct of all citizens, young and old: ( 1 ) Every person 
.respects the unique individuality of every other person; (2) every per- 
_son employs intellt^ nce ratfterjftan forc e in the, solution of problems ; 
(3J )_ every person cooper ates for the w elfare of the group; (4) every 
person accepts responsi birtty.Jor.,his. activities in a~soHety of free men; 
and ( 5 ) every person the hypothesis th« men, individually and 

collectf^ly, canlmprove the qu ality of living. 

RESPECT FOR UNIQUE INDIVJDUALITV 

When adults respect the unique individuality of children in the 
home or in the school, these provisions are made: ( 1 ) Each child feels 
that he belongs i n the group, that he is wanted and worth while; (2) 
~each cfilTd participates in the activities of the group; (3) each child 
fg e^lrThat he has a_Rlacc m the group, that he has status; and (4) each 
^hild feels secure in his grou p. These provisions are interdependent. No 
one is more important than the others. However, the order in which 
they are presented follows a developmental sequence which might be 
adopted by a teacher in meeting a new class. 

A Peeling of Belonging. A feeling of belonging or affiliation with 
the group comes first in the home, the classroom, or the community. 
..Adolescents. inQre.than.anv-otheLage.group, to belong to a group 
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or a crowd, to be known to their age mates, and to be accepted an d 
soi^lit'by others. They want friends and chums. They dress and talk ' 
according to group standards. In many high school classrooms there are ; 
some who do not feel as if they belong. Their clothing is inadequate; j 
they do not speak English well or read and write fluently; they cannot , 
compete with others because of inadequate educational backgrounds; 
they do not know anyone in the class; or they come from homes "across 
the tracks.” There are many reasons why adolescents do nor f eel at ease 
and comfortable with their age mates or with teachers and other adults. 

For teachers to help students develop a feeling "of belonging, careful 
examination of their own attitudes toward persons of different race, 
religion, nationality, socioeconomic status, mental abilities, and personal 
idiosyncrasies must be made. A teacher may be prejudiced and not dis- 
criminate against children when such prejudice is known and under- 
stood by the individual himself. When it is not recognized as prejudice, 
discrimination is sure to follow because it is not understood as such. Dis- 
criminatory comments such as "the dumbbell group,” "mental cripples, 
"future delinquents,” "no-good (whatever racial, religious, or nation- 
ality group is the minority)," "chronic liar and cheater," "poor trash," 
and the like are indicative of prejudiced reactions. Such name calling is 
destructive to good intergroup relations and violates respect for in- 
dividuality. 

Children have no choice in the matter of skin color, home location, 
attitudes and beliefs held and taught by parents, mental charaaeristics, 
phj’sical defects, special aptitudes or lack of them. Respecting d ie 
m divid uaj ity of each student means acce pting him as he is a nd 
helping him to become a part oPtEe^assroom group so that he can 
contribute according to Ws ^ilhres and backg round s. The teacher must 
accept him not only for w'hat he IsTiut also for what he may be — a 
worthy citizen. By not accepting the student as he comes, the teacher 
provides little possibility for helping him better himself or the group of 
which he b a part. If the teacher cannot accept the student, how can 
students be taught to respect one another? Further, ifjheyjlqjmt re- 
spea one_^o^er, they W’ljl not participate coop^'tivcly-in^rk ac- 
tivities. 

PoTiictpalion in Group Activities. men£j)erson f eels he bel ongs. 
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in a group, he takes part in group activities; conversely, when he 
feels he is not wanted, ne r emains aloof and_isoIate d..iher£by-Iosing 
opp ortunic v_to_leac n_ from the gro up. Three, developmental needs of 
adol escents — making ^^satisfactory heterose xual adjustment, achi eving 
emotional maturity, and achieving independent from adult control — 
require interaction with a ge mates. To become socialized, one must learn 
sodally approved behavior, iuch behavior is learned through group 
activities more effectively than through individualized activity. Social 
skills, which can be built only through associating and interacting with 
others, are necessary learnings in all phases of democratic living. 

Teacher attitude is a primary facto r in determining whether class 
time is spent in group activities. Many high school teachers have never 
been in a clas s where grou p^rolecis.were planned and earned to com- 
plet ion by them a s students. At the present rime, nursery schools and 
kindergartens center most attention on socializing children; at this age 
children are least ready to engage in any but very small groups. In the 
elementary school years continuing group activities such as play periods, 
recesses, caring for pets, and making clay models of grounds and build- 
ings are given much attention. Then junior high school years begin with 
heavy emphasis on subject specialization. Teachers who are expert in 
areas of knowledge reach subjects while early adolescents go from one 
room to another, one teacher to another, to get ready to pass senior high 
school subjeas. In senior high school they drill to meet college entrance 
requirements; thus school becomes preparation for further schooling. 
Teachers who have come through such schooling and who have profited 
as individuals find it difficult to organize group activities wherein stu- 
dents learn to participate effeaively with others. 

Pa rticipation with others in the home and in the sch ool — in all so- 
cial groupings — is _a requisite for democta tiejiang^ne l earns to gov- 
ern self an d others thrp u,p;h participating in many activities whereiiT 
goals to_beachieved.are.forrauIated by.theigroupj .proiectTSirplanne d 
by the group,.ancLrules.to_be..follqwed,hay£ group origin. From the 
smallest informal group to international government these'procedures 
apply, and through them individuals develop status feelings. 

Status in the Group. To discover how’ one rates among his peers is 
evidence of normal curiosity, to know that one rates well is satisfying, 
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to know that one is rejected is frustrating, and to remainjndifferent 
when rejected.indlcates serious personality conflict and maladjustment. 
Status means Inowing one’s position and feeling that such p^ition is 
resp^ed by others. 

Children first learn status feelings in the homes and neighborhoods 
in which they are raised. They learn ways of behaving, attitudes, and ^ 
values common to others like themselves, and through such learning, 
status feelings develop. If a child achieves status through bullying his 
younger companions in the neighborhood, he will try the same at 
school. If he is treated as of no worth in his home or neighborhood, he 
will feel inferior at school. If his parents, brothers, and sisters regard 
themselves as superior to other persons living in the neighborhood or 
community, he will probably feel the same. These feelings are rein- 
forced unless the school helps individuals to change attitudes toward 
themselves and others. 

In democratic life and schools the abilities of all chil dfgn piust b e 
developed; further, many kinds of abilities have status value both in 
the larger democratic community and in the school. Each student de- 
velops a feeling of worth-whileness when activities are organized within 
the school which allow him to pursue a special interest or ability which 
has prestige value for children at the g^ven age level. To tell students 
that everyone is equal and worth while is ineffective; to show, through 
actual classroom practice, that each may contribute something of worth 
to the class and that there are many different ways to make^uch con- 
tributionsMomotes statusJeclinp s.for all . One techniq ue which will &s - 
suredly_Ica3jo“loS5''oEIi5tus for matiy students is.to rewa rd only one 
kind of perfotnunce, such as reciting in class, doing well on tests, or 
reading rapidly. James, for example, may not understand the technical 
vocabulary of science, he may not recite well, his test scores may be 
lowest in class, and he may read very slowly. He may, however, collea 
specimens for laboratory work, take care of them, and thus gain the 
approval and tespea of his classmates, — 

Sectmty. Feeling rela tively secure i n one’s home, neighborhood, 
and schqoljs jequtstte_for the development of a staM^persoha^T'o" 
feel secure, each student must know that he belongs, that he has a share 
m conducting activities, and diat his status is respeaed by the teacher 
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and other students. little-meaningfiilj earning is possible for insecur e 
individual s. The child who is unwanted, whose parents constantly quar- 
rel, who feels that his siblings are treat«i better or loved more deeply 
by parents, or who has never received consistent affection from adults 
usually demonstrates insecurity in his everyday relations with others. 
The adolescent who has few or no friends in class, who constantly fears 
failure or criticism from the teacher, or who is unsure whether he is ac- 
cepted also exhibits/ unstable behavior which reflects insecurity. 
Whether insecure feelings originate in the.home_or_io the school , re- 
s ultant behavior usually tak e5_either_Qf .two . forms. in ,the..cIassrpom : 
•^thdrawing from/ active class, _ participation_ or overcompensating 
.AroughJoud>tallJng,..boiste rous cond uct, and other attention ^getting 
devices.. / 

A.^lassroom cnaracterized by security is one in which students have 
poise an3~self^ nfidence. They faith in their classmates and tHS? 
teacher, ^ho in turn has faith in them. Students respect the teacher be- 
cause they zrp treated as individuals worthy of respect. Students'are 
friendlyan^con^ ^rare^f o n e anothe r: they show genuine concern 
about the problems and activities of one another. Each one feels that 
he is help^ with problems arising in school because the teacher and 
classmacey wane to help him. This situation will neither exist nor de- 
velop when students feel their security is threatened by procedures such 
as the teacher’s (1) using punishment arbitrarily or capriciously, (2) 
allowing members of a class to criticize or ostracize another student be- 
cause of a condition over which he ha^ no control — low verbal ability, 
inadequate clothing, speech defect, etc. — and (3 ) organizing the situa- 
tion so that only a few students feel success related to their class work. 

You may apply these same three conditions to the home or other 
social groups and will probably conclude that a feeling of securiq^ is 
basic for normal personality development and effective democratic rela- 
tions in all social groups. 

INTELLIGENCE RATHER THA^ FORCE IN SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 

I ntelli gence is the unique _q uanty_of.huinan behavior whic h enab les 
man t o analyze the past and pr esent an d to project action and conse- 
quence into the furar^’Man’s intelligence enables him to adapt to a 
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changing environment, to change the environment, and to change-hini- 
self. Most individuals have sufficient intellectual ability to solve their 
problems and to govern themselves. The potential for this kind of be- 
havior is present in the fertilized cell; its development requires much 
learning. How much maturation and learning ate necessary for a chil 
to learn to solve the problem of taking care of his own and others prop- 
erty, of playing football according to rules, of behaving in a socially 
approved manner at the junior prom? 

Use of force appears early in the repertoire of human behavior. Par- 
ents start the learning by setting up requirements for the child which 
are easily enforced because of physical superiority. The five-year-old 
forcibly takes a doll away from a younger sister. In the neighborhood, 
the strong set the rules of the game which the weaker must follow. 
This pattern of using force becomes deeply ingrained in habitual be- 
havior unless boys and girls learn to use intelligence in solving prob- 
lems. The learning may come incidentally with maturity, but it can be 
hastened through exemplary conduct by adults and through intelli- 
gently guided activities for youth. 

How much responsibility should be given high school smdencs for 
exercising intelligence in solving their problems; conversely, how much 
force should the teacher use in making students conform to teacher 
rules and methods for working out problems? In a country run by a 
diaatot, a few individuals tell others what to do, how to do it, and when 
to do it. In a democracy, citizens decide these jhings. Many decisions are 
made by the leaders in a democracy; but the decisions are always sub- 
ject to the people, at eleaion time if not sooner. The teacher, too, is a 
leader, who, because of maturity, experience, and position, must and 
should make decisions. These decisions, though, must also be subject to 
the criterion that students increasingly use mote intelligence and the 
teacher uses less force. The effective leader is the one who .becomes less 
netted as the followers develop.intelIigent seIf-direcuon.xo.guid£_iheir 
a^ttlvities. 

It b possible that some high school smdents may have had no class- 
room or home experiences in which to develop self-control; therefore, 
thty need much teacher direcdonrdHs-equally-tfuTthat these indi- 
viduals need opportunity to develop it if they ate to be self-directive 
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outside the classroom and if they are to become intelligent self-gov- 
erning adults. Teacher leadership roust be inte grated , with p^ pil in- 
terest and need. Youth need opportunity for learning intelligent'self- 
direction rather than submissive followership if democracy rather than 
dictatorship is to be encouraged. ^ 

Andersotr-iiieaSufed^three types of teacher-dominative and three 
types of teacher-integrative behavior in the classrooms of nv’o teachers. 
He computed a mental health quotient for the particular classrooms 
studied and Jopn d that d omination by^he_reachpr, wifh_ipyidpnrp of 
conflict between teacher and pupils. fended-r<vproduc g_a low m ental 
yhealth quotient while integr ation, with evidence of working with the 
pupils, resulted in a relatively highecjnental health .quotients Some' 
abbreviated samples of dominative and integrative action are included 
to provide a framework for examining teacher behavior with respect to 
the democratic ideal under discussion. 

Domination with evidence of conflia: 

1. Teacher determines a detail of aaivity under duress or in conflict: 
"Don’t do it that way. I'll tell you what to do.” 

2. Direcc refusal: Teacher responds with "No" when pupil asks if he 
can do something. 

3. Tells child to move to another part of the room. 

4. Postpones with no reason given or future date set: "We can’t do 
that now." 

5. Employs disapproval, blame, shame, obstruaion, or interruption to 
get different pupil behavior. 

6. Uses warning, threats, conditional promises: "If you can’t do whar 
you’re supposed to do, you’ll have to go out in the hall." * 

7. Calls to attention: “J-. face this way, won't you?” 

8. Deprives of specific material, activity, right, or privilege. This in- 
cludes punishment, sending out of room, keeping after school, sending to 
iprincipal’s olfice, and physical attack by the teacher: "When I have to 
speak to you three times about being noby, we have no story, but get 
right into arithmetic" 

Integration with cs’idencc of tvorkingrogcther: 

1. Teacher helps child to define, redefine, or adonce the problem. Tlierc 
must be evidence that the problem lias been stated or accepted by the child. 
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2 Accord approval, acceptance of contribution. This is a response to 
the 'spontaneous or self-initiated behaviot of the child; approval where 
there an be several answers or new answers. 

3. Extends invitation in response to the child’s wish, suggestion, or 
expression of need, 

4. Questions regarding the child's expressed interest or activity. 

5. Makes statements regarding the diild’s expressed interest or activity. 

6 . Accepts responsibility for act that is ina>nvenient or unjust or unfair 
to another or admits own ignorance or inapacity.*^ 

This study indicates that force used by the teacher is unwise; the 
better way is to organize classroom activities in^which a min imum of 
teacher command and a maximum of intelligence of both students and 
teachers is utilized. 

COOPERATION FOR THE WELFARE OF THE GROUP 

Politically, the idea of codperating on a local, state, and national 
level within a two-party system is generally accepted. Socially, citizens 

organize into labor unions, professional "organizations, ..businessmen’s 
clubs, service groups, and the like. The many college fraternities and 
sororities have been organized and continue to grow because individuals 
want to band together and Snd cooperation with one another advan- 
tageous for the whole group. These organizations indicate the willing- 
ness of persons to contribute time, dues, and loyalty for the welfare of 
themselves and others. 

The efficiency of all adult groups probably would be improved if 
children, under adult leadership, were given opportunity to develop 
competence'in identifying group goals, planning activities to achieve 
the goals, learning communication skilU, defining and assuming re- 
sponsibility for carrying out work activities, and evaluating the final 
outcomes of the group work and each individual’s contribution. In 
school, home, industry, and government, opportunity for developing 
these skills varies widely according to how the work situation is organ- 
ized and managed. 

At the University of Iowa, Uppitt and White studied the behav ioral 

'Huold H. Anderson. "Dominatbii and Socially Integrative Behaviot," in Roger 
G. Bitket (ed.), CbUJ Behavior and Depelopment, New York. McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1943. pp. 45SM84. 
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charact eristics of ten -.vear-old-bovs-in‘cIub>activities-under>thf£e-tvpes 
of le ^ership: au^orita rianT democratic, and-laissez-faire. The research- 
ers careTuTIy'comroJJed (1) die type ofj clob act ivity, (2) the physical 
setting in which the three clubsmet, (3) spedaLcharacteristicsof-the^ 
boys in each gro^p , (4) pet^nality diffefences.of-rhe^dtiJcdeadefs,.and_— 
(5) sequ e^e of exp erimental club-treatnaents. Through these controls 
and by careful observation of the boys in club activities, effects of the 
three types of leadership were ascertained. 

By the design of the experiment, authoritarian leadership was ex- 
ecuted thus: (1) All determination of policy was set by the leader; (2) 


techniques and activity steps were dictated by the leader, one at a time, 
so that future steps were always uncertain to a large degree; ( 3 ) the 
leader usually dictated the particular task and work companion.o£.each. 
m embe rfTand (4) the leader tended to be "personal” in his praise and 
criticism of the work of each member and remained aloof from active 


group participation except when demonstrating. 

Under democratic leadership ( 1 ) all policies were a matter of group 
discussion and decision, encouraged and assisted by the leader; (2) 
activity perspective was gained during discussion period, general steps 
to group goals were sketched, and, where technical advice was needed, 
the leader suggested two or more procedures from which choice could 
be made; (3) the members were free to work with whomever they 
chose and the division of tasks was left up to the group; and (4) the 
leader was "objective” or "fact-minded” in his praise and criticism and 
tried to be a regular group member in spirit without doing too much 
of the work. 


Laissez-faire leadershi p was executed thus; ( 1 ) There was complete 
freedom~forgrOQp or individual decision, witfTa minimum of leader 
participation; (2) various materials were supplied by the leader, who 
made it clear that he would supply information when asked; (3) he 
took no other' ^tln work discussion; and (4) infrequent spontaneous 
comments were made on member aaivities unless questioned and with 
no attempt to appraise or regulate course of events. 

Some of the more important findings, stated in approximate ratios, 
were as follows: (1) Amount of time spent in group dlscmsion was 
sevcnt)'-eight times greater under democratic than under authoritarian 
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leadership; (2) expressions of discontent were ab^t ten times mote 
frequent under authoritarian than under demooanc; (3) purposetu 
innorinS of leader’s remarks occurred font times more frequently under 
auihorltitian than democratic; (4) group-minded remarks to members 
occurred three times more frequently under democratic than authori- 
tarian; (5) three times more loafing occutted under authoritarian than 

democratic; (6) there was somewhat greater work output under au- 
thoritarian than democratic when leader was present with the boys, two 
to three times greater work output under democratic when leader was 
absent; work fell off very rapidly when the authoritarian leader absente 
himself, hardly at all for the democratic; (7) the democratic leader 
stimulated self-direction in the group six times more frequently than 
did the authoritarian; and (8) aggressiveness to members was slightly 
higher under authoritarian than under democratic leadership. Laissez- 
faire leadership ranked somewhere between authoritarian and demo- 
cratic in expression of discontent, aggressiveness to members, and stim- 
ulation of group self-direction; laissez-faire leade rship w as highest m 
incidence of group-minded remarks to members, purposeful ignoripg^f 
. Jeaderisjemarks, and loafing. Also, under the democratic leader, group 
morale was highest, disrupting incidents were fewest, the boys were 
happiest, they learned how to meet many of their problems through 
group discussion, and they wanted to continue their club activities. 

One concludes from this study that cooperation was fruitful for the 
boys as a group and for each individual. Each teacher should try to dis- 
cover whether the conclusions ate applicable to the age group he 
teaches. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Freedom has_diffemnt meaning for various peo pIe:. to.do whatever 
one chooses so long as it does not i nterfere witl^ he righ ts andactiviries 
oLothers; to live andT^et live; to let eadi individual ^o~whatever he 
chooses so long as it is within ihe limits of the law; to say whatever 
one chooses, whenever and wherever he chooses, as long as it follows 
codes of decency; to select one’s own vocation, religion, and mate; to 

»RoMld Lippitt and Ralph K. White. The 'Social' Climate of Children's 
Groups, in Roger G. Barker (ed), op. at., pp. 485-508. 
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remain unfettered by the mores and traditions of society. Each of these 
has an identical element, namely, individual freedom always involves 
t he freedom of nrhers The human being from the moment of birth is 
dependent on others for satisfaction of his needs. As he matures, he 
becomes less dependent and procures his livelihood more directly. How- 
ever, as our society has become more complex through industrialization, 
relatively fewer individuals can secure a livelihood except as others con- 
tribute to them and they in turn a)nmbute something to others. An 
individual is free to the extent that others are free also. Freedom of 
speech, of decision, of religion, of political affiliation is possible only as 
others have such freedom. Psycholo gically, tlw individual is free only 
to the_ext ent that the social g roups.in.which he grows and lives permit 
him freedom from fear, from guilt, and from rejectipjft. 

What’ does' freedom me^ in democratic living? Freedom means 
actingjin nnek_nwn i ntelligence in making choices and at die lame 
time assuming re sponsibility. for_ such^action in the social groups of 
whicHlKe^indivldua L is a part. Thus, there are two distinct factors in- 
volved: first, acting on intelligence in making choice and, second, as- 
suming responsibility for_ one’s action in terms of self and others. The 
i dearisTo _Haye eaclT individual develop .botKjntelIigence_and_sociaI 
consciousness so that his actions gain a greater measure of freedom 
for himself and others. Much learning is necessary to achieve this kind 
of behavior; adult society largely controls both the examples set and 
the environment in which youth develop the learning. 

Pour Factors Which Reduce Freedom. When are individuals not 
free? What practices in a given society restrain rather than encourage 
freedom as defined? First , in any society where one group is bo und to 
another, freedom is nonexistent for the bound group . An e xample is 
ffiuman slavery. Human slavery is rhe kind of subjugarion whicii de- 
stroyrpersoiial freedom completely. When persons are bound and have 
no control over their economic, social, and political life, intelligence 
cannot operate. Economically, when individuals are bound to perform 
a particular kind of work over which they have no control, they are not 
free. Politically, when people are forced, by means of a police state, to 
submit to the edicts of a dictator rather than electing officials to make 
and enforce their laws, they are slaves and not free men. Political 
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prisons, concentration camps, displaced-person enclosures, and forced 


labor typify restraints of freedom. 


Custom and tradition may aa as restraining 


influences and deter- 


rents to freedom. Using the criterion of intelligence as the basis for 
choosing action, we may say that custom and tradition restrain tv 
■ they are accepted as guides for behavior without analysis. Converse y, 
they may liberate energy for other activities when they ate examine 
critically and serve useful purposes. It is customary to wear a P®™"™ 
regalia at college graduation exercises. This tradition dates back to 
medieval times, to a time when the apprentice and master needed the 
garb and found it useful. Today it is a symh_oI, completely tgpless and 
inappropriate except for the occasion. This tradition has 
probably will continue for some time. For those who feel no need or 
the color and atmosphere provided by the cap and gown, the tradition 
is a restraint of personal freedom; it deflnitely restrains dtose who have 
insufficient funds or who would prefer to spend their money for what 
they consider more worth-while things. For others it provides the free- 
dom to center energy on other activities through accepting the wearing 
of the cap and gown as a pleasant part of college life. Customs and 
traditions have been built on their utility at a previous time; following 
them may or may not be intelligent at the present time. No doubt many 
would be changed were the younger generation given freedom of 
choice to discard or modify them. 

A third fac to r which reduces freed om . is disreg ardin g what exists. 
Perhaps no other area illustrates this point better than seleaion of 
teaching and other careers among college students. After 1947, m* 
formation was teadily available to colleges and universities which 
predicted a serious undersupply of elementary teachers and an over- 
supply of secondary teachers in some subject areas! Many young 
women spent four or five years of hard work and study preparing for a 
life career in teaching only to find that no secondary positions w’ere 
available for them in 1950, 1951, and 1952. Students preparing in 
other professions such as enpoeering and law were also unable to ob- 
tain positions prior to the Korean situation. Thus, mature men and 
women, among the most intelligent in the population, made choices dis- 
regarding ^hat existed. College officials were largely responsible fof 
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not giving the needed information to students. Is the high school par- 
tially responsible for many students’ choosing a profession as a career 
when only a small fraction of high school students ever enter a profes- 
sion? 

A .fou rth impediment to freed QniJiesJii.Qbevjng .the will of others 
without investig ating .the motives of the domin ators or_the^ conse-_^^ 
quences of such _f oUQwing._Childfen growing up need direction and 
guidance from adults; how’ever, the guidepost to intellectual maturity 
for adolescents is making their own decisions without adult imposi- 
tion. The goal of democratic living is that citizens make their own 
decisions and follow them with progressively less dependence upon 
others. High school graduates and those who quit prior to graduation 
are expected to choose a vocation, to select a marriage partner, a re- 
ligion, and leisure-time activities, and to vote, among other things. 
Blindly following parental or other adults in these decisions impedes 
rather than promotes freedom. The.adult who asTTthild and adoles- 
cent was forced by parents and teachers to use his frecLtime practicing a 
musical instrument without opportunity to develop social skills through 
playing and associating with age mates usually has limited freedom to 
enjoy adult life. He has one highly developed skill. Frequently such an 
adult, when finally freed from parental domination, gives up the skill 
and launches upon something new and different. Personal tragedies and 
family conflicts which result from adult domination of adolescent choice 
of vocation, religion, and friends bear mute testimony of the effect of 
blindly obeying ^e will of others. 

Four Ways to Increase Freedom. JlJiefe are at least four ways to 
increase freedom of youth. To act on intelligence in making decisions 
and to assume responsibility for such action is learned and is highly de- 
pendent upon the leader of die social group, the teacher in the class- 
room, and the parents in the home. Four major conditions can operate 
in the classroom to assist youth m develop a KigHeTmeasureoFfree- 
dom as defaned: (1) Situations are pr ovided whe rein students become 
aware 'of^iternatives ; (2")” mo re alt e rnatives are provided which may 
B e pursu^rT^ T P^bable consequences of. action. are examined; and 
( students develop increasing ability- to . assume . responsibilityJoT 
t heir agio ns. 
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To make a choice, at least two possible solutions must^be^^pt«ent. 
■When no opportunity is available foe choosing in other wor s, w en 
only one solution is known-the student is not increasing his power 
to make rational decisions. Thus, a youth decides that he wants to pre- 
pare for a teaching career in elementary education. He is in the las 
year of high school and has a record which will admit him to many 
different colleges and universities. At this time he knows a great deal 
about the state university but nothing about other colleges, so he de- 
cides to go to the state university. Had he examined several different 
institutions from the standpoint of cost, reputation in educating e e 
mentary teachers, campus organizations, and the like, he could have as 
sured himself that he was making an intelligent choice. As it is, he does 
not develop ability to make choices because he knows only one. 

The ability to find solutions is closely related to the number o f al- 
ternatives which are provided by the teacher in ordinary classroom 
situations. The attitude of seeking alternatives rather than being satis- 
fied with one solution is learned through many concrete experiences. 
When the teacher suggests only one w'ay to learn about employment 
by state and federal agencies, namely, reading a section in a textbook, 
the smdent has little basis for choosing and does not develop an in- 
quiring attitude. Were the teacher to suggest that the class find out 
about government jobs, they would undoubtedly volunteer the fol- 
lowing w’ays to do it: ( I ) Go into the community and talk to persons 
employed by state agencies; (2) go to the post office to get facts and 
information about civil service; (3) go to the library to find informa- 
tion; (4) bring someone into the class to explain cit)’, state, or national 

regulations concerning employment; and (5) read what the text has 
to say. Thus, five alternatives would be available from which to choose. 
When situations like these are multiplied many times in secondary 
classrooms, the school provides youth with opportunity^for'chbosing 
from among a number of solutions which are acceptable to the teacher 
and which involve rational thinking on the part of students in making 
choices. This learning is necessary to promote freedom. 

taking action, possible consequence s of the ac tion need,to 
lx examined . Suppose a family is going on a vacation through a moun- 
tainous region to a particular resort area. There are three routes which 
may be taken. One is a major highw’ay which is well marked and which 
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the family has driven several times before; a second is more circuitous, 
and well marked, but has not been traveled by them; a third is poorly 
marked and infrequently traveled by anyone but appears to go through 
especially scenic areas. Whar are probable consequences of taking each 
of the three? The first would result in a fast trip to the resort area giv- 
ing mor^time to spend there; the second would take more time in 
travel but would offer new si^K and experiences on the way; the third 
would require still more time and offer many new experiences, includ- 
ing getting lost, running our of gas with no filling stations near, spend- 
ing nights in the car, and not reaching the resort area. Procedures to 
meet the latter emergencies could be provided and experiences enjoyed 
if such consequences were analyzed prior to acting. Any of the three 
routes might be taken depending on possible consequences the family 
chose. 

Students ,need to ha ve opportunity f or analy zing th e possible con- 
sequences of action and fo r .taking res pons ibility for their actions. The 
latter, as freedom has been defined, means evaluating tffe consequences 
on s elf and oth ers. For example, the junior class is to determine whether 
formal gowns or street dresses will be w'Orn by the girls to the junior 
prom. Among this class are some girls who would like to attend but 
who cannot if formal gowns are required. If the majority votes for 
formal gowns, despite this knowledge, then each of those contributing 
to the decision must accept responsibility for having kept some other 
girl from attending. Majority vote, however often it may be useful in 
deciding political issues, needs close analysis whenever rights of others 
are involved. 

In all areas of high school education, particularly in those related 
to affairs over which individuai students have no control, such as mone- 
tary, racial, or nationality, special attention must be given by teachers 
to allowing students to make choices and to evaluate the consequences 
of their actidn. If they are not allowed to make the choice, they have 
no obligation to assume consequences for the decision was not theirs. 

FAITH IN PROGRESS 

Man’s scientific and technological inventions have been combined 
to produce new wonders during the last decades. The inventions and 
tools in daily use have changed at an ever increasing rate. Examine a 
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few of these. In 1900 there were 1356,000 telephones; in 1950 about 
49 000,000. The radio was practically unknown in 1900; in 1949 more 
than 83,000,000 radios and about 4,000,000 television sets were used 
by Americans. High school boys and girls today heat radio programs at 
home and in the school which originate in all parts of the world. They 
see and heat what occurs today, and what is happening throughout the 
world is of vital concern to them. 

In 1900 about 10,000 autos and trucks were traveling over rocky or 
muddy roads; in 1950 some 41,000.000 were speedmg over-super-high- 
w’ays at rates above a mile per minute. The airplane was being dis- 
cussed as a possible means of transportation in 1900; in 1949 more 
than 9,000.000,000 passenger-miles were flown. Planes were made to 
travel faster than sound. More youth learned to fly planes in 1950 than 
learned to drive autos in 1920. 

What about energy to produce diese greatly accelerated rates of pro- 
duction, communication, and transportation? £nergy source has 
changed from wood to coal, to petroleum products and electricity, and 
now to atomic power. As these different forms of energy have been 
discovered, machines have been built to utilize and control them effi- 
ciently. Huge machines, producing vast cjuandties of finished goods, are 
controlled by the tips of human fingers. As wide use of petroleum and 
electrical energy has made goods and services available to the American 
population, so also atomic energy may provide the means for reducing 
economic misery throughout the world. It is entirely probable that 
goods and services may be produced in immense quantities so that it 
will not be necessary for nations to compete for econonaic survival. 

Through tracing technological advance during the first half of the 
century, we discover many factors which encourage continuing faith 
in mans ability to master the environment. How have we fared in 
human relations from the most basic of institutions, the home, to in- 
ternational affairs? In 1890 one divorce occurred for every sixteen mar- 
riages; m 1950 the ratio was about one m four. In 1917 we engaged in 
the First World War to save the world for democracy. We won the 
war but had to save the w’orld from fascism, 1941 through-1-945, and 
from communism starting in August, 1950. During the early 1930*s 
we had the worst mass deprivation of-UfeTnecessities ever experienced 
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in our history; this at a time when food was plentiful. Progress in 
human affairs Jiasj iot.kept pace withLtechnologic^.advances. 

Man’s scientific and technological inventions have created the means 
for freeing him. They may also be used for destroying bis freedom and 
his very existence. Significantly, production rate and new inventions, in- 
cluding the harnessing of the atom in bombs, reached greatest height 
when stimulated by war. The greatest intellectual resources from 
several nations were utilized in producing the bombs. Can we control 
the atom to continue progress? Faith in man's ability to invent new 
social arrangements and political institutions and to use those already 
in existence more efBcientiy is necessary as a starting point. Technology 
is the product of man’s intelligence. Men, individually and collectively, 
are able to impr ove human associations and controljhem for the com- 
mo n welf are. 

Startmg^H'the home where only a few individuals are concerned 
and progressing to international affairs where -all the-nationr bf the 
world -are involved, human associations need to be impmve3. Every 
high'school teacher can assist youth to build understandings and social 
skills to get along better with one another and with adults. Faith in 
progress in the realm of human affairs will thus be strengthened 
through providing concrete experiences in democratic living — concrete 
experiences in which the ideals previously outlined are practiced. 


ACHIEVING THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


The daily face-t q-f a ce relations which teachers have with adoles- 
cet^ pf^foundly , affeccjcheiflatticu dgs formalhnd'in' 

formal activities with one another adolescents learn democratic values 


and behavior under the guidance and supervision of teachers. Teacher- 
youth relationships are crucial in the survival and progress of American 
democracy. 'Their kind and quality are closely related to the instruc- 
tional and class-management procedures which the teacher employs. 


Along with pupil-teacher interaction, particular areas of instruction r 


fated to dernoSfatr 


and,th ^way in w hich t he whole school is ma naged ^arTlm portant 

, ^^rrwhfch influence the achieving of democracIT^lue s and ide als. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS’ RELATIONS WITH PUPILS 

Baxter made an analysis of classroom teaching situations in the ele- 
mentary grades related to achieving the ideals of democratic living. The 
behaviors of effective teachers and noneffective teachers are so vividly 
and clearly described that we shall quote from this study. In the le t- 
hand column are characteristics of the effeaive teacher and directly op- 
posite are those of the noneffeaive teacher. As you read these, indicate 
whether you agree, disagree, or are not sure that the effective type of 
teaching behavior is superior in achieving the ideals of democratic liv- 
ing. 


Effeaive Teachers 

1. Having the ability to remain 
self-controlled in midst of con- 
flicting demands. 

2. Poised and efBcient in direaing 
several simultaneous activities. 

3. Habitually quiet, poised, and 
courteous in relations with 
children. 

4 . Construaive and encouraging 
in comments and manner. 

5. Conversational and friendly in 
relations with pupils. 

6. Eliciting willing response from 
children 

7. Participating with interest in 
pupils’ aaivities. 

8. Interested in helping pupils 
to direa their own conduct 
rather than securing conformity 
through personal domination. 

9. Possessing suflicient self-re- 
straints to allow children to 
«ork through their own prob- 
lems. 


Noneffecttve Teachers 
Displaying an inadequacy to class- 
room demands, easily disturbed. 

Confused and bothered by interrup- 
tions and unforeseen demands. 
Demanding, imposing, impatient m 
relations with children. 

Resorting to threats and punish- 
ments, sarcastic, cross. 

Tense, stern, and unfriendly with 
children. 

Eliciting apathetic, even antagonis- 
tic, responses from children. 
Always the director of children s 
aaivities — never a participant. 
Asking children to conform to the 
teacher’s way. 

Imposing direaions and require- 
ments upon children, oblivious 
of pupil initiative and resource- 
fulness. 
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10. Evidencing a planned but flex* 
ible procedure with materials 
and individual needs antici- 
pated. 

11. Carefulin planning with pupils 
and in guiding them to success- 
ful completion of undertakings. 

12. Skillful in directing pupils to 
evaluate their own work. 

13. Aware of children’s physical 
and emotional needs as well as 
their educational needs. 

14. Interested in pupils as persons. 

15. Alert to the differences in indi- 
viduals, recognizing abilities 
and limitations. 


Absorbed in controlling the imme- 
diate situation — no plan in evi- 
dence. 

Expecting children to know what 
to do and seemingly satisfied if 
they keep busy. 

Failing to help pupils set up stand- 
ards of their own. 

Unaware of all else except accom- 
plishment of academic work. 

Interested only in each child’s aca- 
demic progress. 

Little or no understanding or provi- 
sion for individual variation or 
difference.* 


These fifteen practices might well apply in most high school class- 
room situations. We recognize, however, that the teacher’s behavior in 
a gym class of one hundred students might be very different from that 
in an advanced literature class of twelve. Also, behavior varies markedly 
according to the nature of the students. At the beginning of the school 
year students in one class may be industrious and well behaved and ex- 
ercise considerable self-control; in another the opposite may hold. More 
positive control is needed in the latter. 


AREAS OF INSTRUCTION RELATED TO DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 

Major emphasis has been directed toward clarifying the role of the 
classroom teacher in the foregoing discussion of democratic ideals and 
of teacher-pupil relations because democracy is a way of life, and the 
methods employed by the readier, more than any or^m^cl body of 
facts and information, are impor rant in helping students learn how to 
live democratically. Certain areas of subject matter or topi« which fre- 
■tpehtlyaf^rioTgi^n sufficient attention in the secondary program and 
® Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945, pp- 34-35 . 
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which help snidents to build more mature understandings of our way 
of life include forms of government, intercultural educatiQtvp^bkms^ 
in community life, and the role of education in deniocracy. 

Forms of Government. -Studyingjfotnis.cf g overnment such as com- 
munism, dictatorship, and democracy helps smdents understand the 
ideals underlyjng each, how government functions ar e carried out, ~tBe 
jneihods-employed by the,leaders or rulers,. tHe.duSes-ancTrS^onsi- , 
bilities of the citi 2 ens, and the way of life unde r the various types. Al- 
though considerable criticism has been directed against instruaion in 
high schools concerning communism in the postwar years, in some com- 
munities school ofhcials and teachers have laid the basis for including 
it through discussion with parents and other persons in the community. 

It appears plausible that adolescents will value democracy more highly 
when they recognize that in other forms of government the individual 
is not respected, groups of individuals who are in the minority are 
liquidated, force and police systems employed widely by government 
destroy the individual citizen's liberties, and there is little self-determi- 
nation of life goals. * 

Intercultural Education. Intetcultural education is concerned with 
helping smdents u nd ersta nd t he ^ differen ces and likenesses of indmd*“ 
ualsjs’ho co mprise ou r soci ety and the world. Ith conrerned with help- 
ing yomhdiscover the needs and aspirations^ which are common to^U 
^rouprgrpTOple,^{^rences amongJndividuals and groups jw hich may 
upon to improve tlwquality^f human life, and unde- 
sirable differences among individuals which may be con^olled or elmri-' 
nated. ” ’ ’ 

In our own country we have not yet dealt with the problem of 
minority groups adequately. We do not know how to deal with some 
minority groups which exercise their rights — freedom of press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly— but do not accept responsibility for 
t eir actions. At times in various communities discriminatory actions by 
the majority are directed against minorities— racial, nationality, reli- 
and political— simply because the groups are in the minority, not 
because they >nolate rules and regulations or have needs and aspira- 
tions ^hich differ markedly from those of the majority. Understanding 
how mdividuaU and groups within a community, state, or nation are 
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alike, discovering and discussing differences which exist, and applying 
the democratic ideals to solving problems which groups meet should 
help students and teachers learn how to get along with one another 
more effectively in school and in the community. 

As indicated in the previous discussion of technological progress and 
faith in the future, we are all aware that the people of our countr)’ and 
of the world are becoming increasingly interdependent. We need to 
know much more about the cultural patterns of the Oriental people, 
the Arabs, the South Americans, etc, if at some time in the fumre ways 
and means to lasting peace are to be found. The study of geography 
and history helps in building such understandings; what is proposed in 
this discussion is that particular anention be given to specific study 
of the cultural patterns of the people in the locality, state, nation, and 
world in appropriate places rbroughouc the junior and senior high 
school years. 

Problems in Community Life. Democracy is a way of life and not 
an end or goal to be reached at some time in the distant future. We 
find that our concepts concerning democratic living undergo modifica- 
tion flnd-fefin emenc and Chat p olitical, sociai, and economic conditions 
a£e chan gin g contin uously. The net result is that each community i^ 
con stantly _jneeting- ne^pro b!g Tn5~'wlii£B‘‘demahd~solutions and for 
wh ich no previous solutions are completely satisfactory. These prob- 
lems are encountered in the school community, the locality, the state, 
the nation, and in international relations. So far as the school program 
is concerned, the most effective learning probably starts with those 
problems which when solved at a verbal level can be put into practice 
at the action level. 

In the school cottimuoity recurrent problems are discovered which 
are related to the organization and management of the student council 
or smdent government; the election of class officers; the formulation 
of guides to conduct at school events such as parties, dances, or athletic 
contests; the formulation of guides to conduct in the school buildings; 
and the care of property. We should carry out democratic- bchavior^at 
the action level related.t o th« e problems rather" t fian~tea ching ideals 
as abstractions. Is it not somewha^nrealistic, for example, toTeach 
SwdcTus respeccTor property ol others as an abstract ideal and at the 
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same time to set up rules whereby die student who has not secured his 
locker properly is held responsible for any theft which might occur? If 
we cannot educate students to the point where they will not steal from 
unlocked classmates’ lockers, how can we expect them to respect prop- 
erty rights of unknown persons outside die school? 

There are many problems existing in most localities, small and large, . 
which might serve as important learning areas in classes throughout 
the secondary school years: (1) How effective are our traffic courts 
and our program of traffic education? (2) How can infractions of laws 
by minors be handled more adequately? (3) How can the school and 
community improve the supervised recreational program? (4) How 
can the health of the community be protected more adequately? These 
ate only a few of the pioblems which may be appropriate for considera- 
tion in a number of different high school classes. Problems related to 
governmental conditions in the state and nation are equally numerous. 

The Role of Education in Democracy. The role of education in de- 
mocracy might be considered a problem area in community life but it 
is not included as such because it deserves special attention. T he success 
of democracies is, dependent upon all citizens’^being'able to govern 
themselves and to contribute to governing others. To contributeto the 
proper functioning of organized government, some persons must ac- 
cept political offices, others must help formulate issues and plans, and 
many must vote. The person who votes intelligemly must be aware of 
issues,, gather facts and information concerning parties and candidates, 
appraise governmental policies und'tKe role of particular individuals 
in setting those policies, recognize propaganda, and evaluate a great 
deal of spoken and printed Information in relation to hisbwn concepts 
of what constitutes good government. These are skills which requite a 
great deal of learning, and our public schools should help boys and 
girls develop the skills; also, students should ..Irarn -how important 
public education is to the efficient operation of democratic government. 

No doubt you -find It interesting to note the kind of public relations 
program which large cities employ to gain support for public educa- 
tion. The program is direaed row’atd adults, most of whom completed 
eight years of school and many of whom finished the twelfth grade in 
a public high school. Is it not surprising to discover that so many adults 
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in the community are unaware of how important the school is to life 
in the local community> or of how imporrant public education is to 
life in the state and nation? Undoubtedly, a large number of persons 
have completed high school without having discovered the close rela- 
tionship between a good quality of education and democratic life; others 
have encountered disappointments and failures in their schooling; still 
others have gone to private schools and give their allegiance and sup- 
port thereto. In light of the many difficulties small and large school 
systems are having in securing, support for an adequate program. of 
secondary^education, it appears imperative that the secondary schools 
,, seriously consider organizing at various grade levels specific learning 
activities wherein students become more familiar with the Tole of edu- 
cation in American life. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Generally, the regular high school program meets the needs of stu- 
dents ( JJ jwhose parents have suffici ent resources to provide for, their 
"^Kysiwl nee ds conno ted with. ^ing to high s ch ool. (2) whO-h ave 
'sligmly below average^to superior mental a^iliti^, ( 3 ) who have made 
fairly sati sfactory to e xcellent progress in the elementary grad es,> (4) 
wh o are relatively free from physical and emqtiqna^ ^ndicap,s,__and 
( 5 ) who have developed socia lly acceptable motives and as piration s. 
ThesFcategoneV exclude a considerable number of youth who rannot 
Ve taught effectively in the tegular classrooms without excessive work 
on the part of the teacher or retarding the progress of the more normal 
group. What kinds of special services should be made available for 
these youth? 

Students who have insufficient funds for high scho ol education need 
direct finanSal assistance or paft-time employment. Students with verj' 
lowTnenfal'abilitl^and a history ol repeated retardation, failure, or 
poor work in the elementary school need special instruction in the so- 
called skill subjects — reading, w riting, and arithme tic; they need to be 
taught how to care for "their maturing bodies; they’need to be taught 
a useful occupation whereby they may secure a livelihood; and they 
need to learn how to get along with others. The physically handi- 
. capped, where the handicap is severe, need individual instruction. Emo- 
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tionally upset adolescents and those who have alteady learned antisocial 
motives and aspitations need help from a skilled counselor In some 
cases the school may attempt to help the adolescent through improving 
the home condition. . 

Students fitting into these categories constimte ajeaJ^r^^or^^ 
schoofwKich'has msuffici«« funds to provide these services^T ltli^ 
of acceptance' of the Individual and the goal of making secondary e ^ 
cation of worth to all children of ^hool age reqmret^£ spedal sem ces 
be provided for youth who cannot ^^accommodat ed adequat ely ^ ^ 
regular school program. 


DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT OF THE ‘WHOLE SCHOOL 

The whole school is a social ^it. Various in dividuals have du ties 
and responsibilitiesjvhTcH should be carried out with the intent of se- 
curing a good education for youth. The studentsr^h?^eachets, jbe 
counselors, the school nurse, the custodiarts, the superintendent, and the 
principal should practice democratic methods of association and par- 
ticipation in the solution of problems. For the major part, problems re- 
lated to the school employees’ economic welfare, making the pohaes 
foe the school, organizing the instructional program, and carrying out 
program should be solved jointly by the ad ministrat ip n - and the 
teachers oj teacher r^resentatives. In setting up a program of extra- 
curricular aaivities, students and perhaps parents should be brought 
into the planning. In keeping the school building clean and neat, all 
persons who benefit or are interested in such action — the administrator, 
teachers, school nurse, custodian, and students — might formulate the 
policies to be carried out within the school. Parents and others in 
the community should be brou^t in to formulate policies related to 

fin ancing the pro gram. 

The administrator, though responsible for the execution of policies 
and the general management of the school, may exercise democratic 
leadership in his relations with other school employees and students as 
the teacher does in the classroom. How the adults in the school conduct 
th eir relati ons and s<^ve their probl ems viia lly_attects the conduct and 
learning orin^ents_tn__the jchool. Fowlkes summarizes relationships 

in the whole school thus: ^ 
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Administrators, just as much as teachers, are obligated to be democratic 
Although pften not so recogniaed, the positions of those designated as 
administrators are highly analogous to or even identical with the positions 
of classroom teachers. All professional educators are partners. . . . Every 
professional worker on a school staff but especially teachers should con- 
stantly try to make the school a truly democratic instimtion. Since it is 
well known that learning corresponds with doing, unless the school oper- 
ates democratically its graduates will not prove to be democratic. . . . 
Boys and girls, as well as teachers, should participate in the formulation 
of school policies, particularly with respect to matters of classroom organi- 
zation and operation.* 

fsT UOYING CO MMUNITY FORCES WHICH IMPLEMENT DEMOCRA^C 
— V TDEStS ' - 

Every community has, itT own way of life. The teacher who would 
le amlHe'idMir^Tch guide behavior of youtKln the commu mcy' m Ust 
particular communtcv in w ^h~these voiTth Jiv e, Also, the 
teacher new in a community can more effectively decide how best to 
fit into the community pattern of life by finding out what it is like. 
Usually when a teacher goes into the community with the sincere pur- 
pose of analyzing it in order to become a more effective teacher and 
citizen, parents, civic leaders, and others interested in education respond 
with acceptance and extend an invitation to the teacher to participate 
in community affairs and organizations. Six methods are outlined for 
studying aspects of community life related to the democratic ideals 
and processes discussed previously. 

I. Find the number of students.w ho were _enrplledjn.a particular 
s choor aTthybeginhing ^_a,yearj)ut-who.-did.n ot complete it. L ist the 
first ten dropouts who remained in the comrnunity. Present these names 
'to the*school'sodal "worker, the principal, or the counselor. Go to the 
homes with one of these persons to discover both the parents’ and the 
student’s reasons for the dropping out Make a chart with student’s 
name, parents’ reasons for his quitting, student’s reasons, and what the 
youth is presently doing. In case dropouts have already been investi- 
gated by an official of the school,- request such official to allow you to 

’John Guy Fowlkes, 'Teachers for '/omorrow,*’ in M. H. Willing, ct al.. Schools 
ssnJ Our Democratic Society, New Vor^', Harper & Brothers. 1931, pp. 406, 413. 
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examine the records. Decide which of the five ideals Is not being prac- 
ticed in the home, school, or community and how the school program 
or school-community relations might be improved to lower the dropout 
rate. 

2. Usually communities have public and private social agencies 
whicl^rovide various forms of assistance for needy youth and recrea- 
tional facilities for all youth. Frequently, all of these are organized into 
one central group with officers and office space. Go to such central 
agency or to the individual agencies to discover what type of assistance 
is provided by each — for example, clothing, spectacles, school supplies, 
part-time work, psychiatric treatment, recreational opportunity, and 
the like. Make a chart of those which might be of most service to high 
school students; include name of organization, location, phone number, 
type of assistance provided, and to whom available. Identify the ideal 
or ideals which these organizations are attempting to implement 
through positive action. 

3. Go to the juvenile court or other court which handles cases of 
youth under eighteen years of age. Get the sex, age, parental status, 
race and nationality, home location, type of offense, and action taken 
for all youth brought into the court within the past week or year, de- 
pending on the number of cases. Plot home location of offenses on a 
city map to discover which part of the city contributed most cases. Visit 
such areas to discover reasons. Now go to the high school which these 
youth would ordinarily attend. Find each youth’s record, including 
grades, attendance, and behavior. (Frequently part of the school record 
is available from the juvenile court.) An interview with the principal, 
counselor, or teacher would yield further insight into the problem. 
Identify the social units — home, neighborhood, school, or governmen- 
tal agencies wherein ideals and democratic processes have been 
violated, which violation led to the delinquent behavior. 

4. To discover the major private clubs and organizations which 
exist within the community, check newspaper reports of social activities 
or interview the news editor of a local newspaper. After obtaining this 
infortnation, find the qualifications for membership and who partici- 
pates m such groups as country clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, women’s serv- 
ice organizations, community centers, PTA, and the like. Do any clubs 
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draw exclusively from particular residential areas, from the professions, 
from businessmen, from labor groups, or from specific religious or 
nationality groups? Specifically, which ideals are implemented by 
these organizations? Are any violated? 

5. Go to the library and find the national policies of labor unions 
toward the school and qualifications for membership in labor unions. 
Interview union members or officials of the major labor unions to 
discover answers to these questions: What is national and local policy 
with respect to high school education? Nationally and locally, do any 
requirements exclude membership in the union on the basis of race, 
nationality, or other criteria? Which ideals are implemented in the 
practices of organized labor unions? 

6. Consult the radio guide to discover dramatization-type programs 
of major networks. Make a listening record of each network's programs 
from 5:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.- Which of these programs dramatize the 
democratic ideals? While listening to the radio programs make a close 
analysis of the comic sections of the newspaper. Which of these are 
in harmony with the ideals? Are any opposed? Examine the editorial 
section of the newspaper. What attitudes are expressed by the colum- 
nists and by other persons in letters to the editor? Make a scrapbook of 
those editorials and comments concerned with education in the com- 
munity, Analyze their influence on formulating opinion in harmony 
with the ideals and democratic processes previously described. 

Each of these projects requires a considerable amount of time. Many 
others might be undertaken. A group of students or teachers working 
together might investigate all of them or break any one into separate 
p^iktts as a total gtotsp activity to detecmitte those forces which impede 
or contribute to the ideals of democratic living. 

SUMMARY 

*1 116 goals of secondary education and of democratic living include 
assisti ng youth to build underst andings, skills, and values whereby they 
asso ciate harmoniously. Th e methods and materials of teaching must be 
elected and organized to achieve democratic ideals and pracrices if the 
secondary school is to contribute its potential for improving human as- 
sociations. 
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examine the records. Decide which of the five ideals is not being prac- 
ticed in the home, school, or community and how the school program 
or school-community relations might be improved to lower the dropout 
rate. 

2. Usually communities have public and private social agencies 
whiclj.provide various forms of assistance for needy youth and recrea- 
tional facilities for all youth. Frequently, all of these are organized into 
one central group with officers and office space. Go to such central 
agency or to the individual agencies to discover what type of assistance 
is provided by each — for example, clothing, spectacles, school supplies, 
part-time work, psychiatric treatment, recreational opportunity, and 
the like. Make a chatt of those which might be of most service to high 
school students; include name of organization, location, phone number, 
type of assistance provided, and to whom available. Identify the ideal 
or ideals which these organizations are attempting to implement 
through positive action. 

3. Go to the juvenile court or other court which handles cases of 
youth under eighteen years of age. Get the sex, age, parental stafus» 
race and nationality, home location, type of offense, and action taken 
for all youth brought into the court within the past week or year, de- 
pending on the number of cases. Plot home location of offenses on a 
city map to discover which part of the city contributed most cases. Visit 
such areas to discover reasons. Now go to the high school which these 
youth would ordinarily attend. Find each youth’s record, including 
pades, attendance, and behavior. (Frequently part of the school record 
is available from the juvenile court.) An interview with the principal, 
counselor, or teacher would yield further insight into the problem. 
Identify the social units — home, neighborhood, school, or governmen- 
tal agencies wherein ideals and democratic processes have been 
violated, which violation led to the delinquent behavior. 

. To discover the major private clubs and organizations which 
exist vithin the community, check newspaper reports of social activities 
or interview the news editor of a local newspaper. After obtaining this 
information, find the qualifications for membership and who partici- 
pates in such groups as country clubs. Rotary, Kiwanis, women's serv- 
ice organizations, community centeis, PTA, and the like. Do any clubs 
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draw exclusively from particular residential areas, from the professions, 
from businessmen, from labor groups, or from specific religious or 
nationality groups? Specifically, which ideals are implemented by 
these organizations? Are any violated? 

5. Go to the library and find the national policies of labor unions 
toward the school and qualifications for membership in labor unions. 
Interview union members or officials of the major labor unions to 
discover answers to these questions: What is national and local policy 
with respect to high school education? Nationally and locally, do any 
requirements exclude membership in the union on the basis of race, 
nationality, or other criteria? Which ideals are implemented in the 
practices of organized labor unions? 

6. Consult the radio guide to discover dramatization-type programs 
of major netw’orks. Make a listening record of each network’s programs 
from 5:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.- Which of these programs dramatize the 
democratic ideals? While listening to the radio programs make a close 
analysis of the comic sections of the newspaper. Which of these are 
in harmony with the ideals? Are any opposed? Examine the editorial 
section of the newspaper. What attitudes are expressed by the colum- 
nists and by other persons in letters to the editor? Make a scrapbook of 
those editorials and comments concerned with education in the com- 
munity. Analyze their influence on formulating opinion in harmony 
with the ideals and democratic processes previously described. 

Each of these projects requires a considerable amount of time. Many 
others might be undertaken. A group of students or teachers working 
together might investigate all of them or break any one into separate 
parts as a total group activity to dete^ine those forces which impede 
or contribute to the ideals of democratic living. 

SUMMARY 

The co als of secondary educatj on and of , democratic living in clude 
assisrinc vouth to build understandii^. skills, and value^s^jigre^hcy 

materials of teaching must be 
'l^IeEid'and organizedVachieve democratic ideals and practices if the 

secondary school is to contribute its potential for improving human as- 
sociations. 
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Professional teachers employ five democratic ideals as guides to theit 
behavior. First, they respect the unique i ndivldu ality-of-eadijouth by 
accepting him as he comes to s diool and b^rg^jzing classroom ac- 
tivities in which each youth participates with others, develops a feeling 
of worth-while status, and feels secure fn^e (^assroom social group. 
Second, student Intelligence rather than force bv.HTe jeacher becom es 
the means for solution of problems. Third, students iearn.t o coo perate 
for their mutual welfare. Fourth, eadi student is proyidedj 3 p portu nity 
to choose a course of action from among several alternatives proposed 
by the teacher and learns to accept responsibility for Ws a'ctions. Fifth, 
each student develops faith in progress through the concrete experi- 
ences provided in the school and classroom, where he sees that hiunan 
associations are improved and wherein he develops the skills needed to 
direct his own behavior intelligently. 

The teacher who is sincerely -interested in J^e comin g an effective 
citizen and leader of youth investigates aspects of schooRbmmunity 
relations which are crucial for the survival and pro"gress of democratic 
living. Knowledge of the community forces which produce the be- 
haviors of youth attending school is requisite for assisting them to build 
a better community. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1. Appraise the adequacy of the five ideals upon which democratic hu- 
man relations are built. Are they sound? Are additions needed? 

2. What does respea for individualiqr mean when applied to teacher- 
student relations in the classroom? 

3. In your home or school community, cite examples where intelligence 
is used in solution of problems. Cite examples where force rules. 

. Drawing from your high school or college experiences, cite examples 
of domination or integration similar to those listed in Anderson's 
study. 

5. To what extent can a teacher exercise democratic leadership in the 
cl:mroom as described by Ijppitt and White? 

6. a^s of life where cooperation more than competition is fol- 
lowed and others in which competition more than cooperation rules. 
From what kind of aaivlty, competitive or cooperative, do you secure 
most personal satisfaction? 
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7. Define freedom. To what extent are you a free individual? 

8. Identify classroom practices which tend to reduce opportunity for 
students to grow in self-direction and others which encourage such 
growth. 

9. Can a larger society or a social group within it such as the home or 
school develop high morale without faith in progress? Specifically, 
how does a teacher help students develop faith in the future? 

10. What services and activities related to understanding and practicing 
democracy should be included in the high school program? In a col- 
lege program which prepares teachers? 

11. Arrange the six procedures for studying school-community relations 
and ideals in the order in which you think a high school or college 
class might carry them out most effectively. 

12. Describe community influences upon the ideals of high school youth 
which need to be examined continuously by school-community groups. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Nature of Secondary Curriculum 


In Chapter,Jjht^B^l °f secondary education were exam- 

inaTttirS^up of goals, stated as Ten Imperative Educational Needs 
of Youth, was first formulated by the Educational Policies_Cpmn^ion 
of the Natio nal-Education-Association. The National Association of 
Secondaty School Principals studied practices related to achieving 
these goals in some two hundred different high schools and further 
clarified them. As previously indicated, these goals appear to be ade- 
quate for guiding the general course of secondary education m Ameri- 
can life. These goals come to life in a secondary school as we are able 
to make them relate more specifically to our own situations and as. we 
organize and direct learning activities to meet the educational needs of 

Airharningactiyities_which are organized b^t^e .school and over 

whirTrThrSSNtoTSnaglAon^ ““ 

curriculum thus: 

Although education goes on in all aspects of human living, most societies 
'have settp for its specific application the institutions we call schools. 
' These instimtions use a variety of means to promote what 'he mciety con- 
siders desirable learnings. To the sum total of the means employed we 
apply the term "curriculum." In other words, cumeutamteomes the in- 

stmLntality by which ^ srhddbYeek^onrrnlgpl^Sji^gi^^^ 
simn ^iainy oy ppr-^„,l,ing on the curriculum, then, shapes up as 

p. 1. 
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Curriculum thus broadly conceived includes je arnin g activities wh ich 
are carried out in the usual pattern of highjchool subject s; extra or 
cocurricular activities such as athletics, dramatics, cl ubs, and soci al 
events; school-community projects like getting funds for the Com- 
mun ity. Chest or organizing and supervising recreatio nal activitie s 
a youth center,, for example; and special services manage d by th e 
school, such as counseling, health, and library. In this frame of refer- 
ence, curriculum means not only what is taught, o r.-content of the 
school program, but also how teaching occurs^ or method — the to ^ 
means employed by the school to educate youth in a desirable way 
in achieving socially valid objectives. 

Larger school units still maintain some separation of services for 
administrative purposes. Such separation is indicated by the titles and 
duties of persons: (1) The curriculum coordinator, consultan t, or 
director is the person who' assumes leadership'"i’n formulating the 
school’s objectives, coordinating the pattern of school subjects’ and 
extracurricular activities, building courses of study, and organizing 
various aids to classroom irtstruction; (2) ihe. subject supervisor or 
g eneral supervisor w orks with teachers to improve instructional services 
related to a particular field of subject matter or to general problems 
which the teacher encounters; (3) the guidance director or coordinator 
of guidan ce services is the p erson wfio coordinates the specif guidance 
facilities 'and counse^g services; and (4) jhe jiealth offi cer is the 
person in charge of health services in the school — immunization and 
vaccination, health inspeaions, physical examinations, etc. As you note 
from the titles and descriptions, the tendency is to differentiate accord- 
ing to content of instruction, methods of instruction, and special serv- 
ices. While such differentiation is useful for administrative purposes, 
inodern educational philosophy and curriculum theory recognize that 
all of the means used to change behavior of students in a desirable 
manner constitute the curriculum and should be carefully organized 
and controlled so that smdents gain maximum values from engaging 
m any and all learning activities. 

In diis chapter major attennon is focused upon the regular class- 
morn program of instruction. Terminology related to curriculum and 
curriculum orgauiaation U first examined so that the discussion becomes 
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mote meaningful. Then follows an analysis of course^ patterns and 
proposals, an examination of the role of the teacher in curriculum 
construction, and an outline of six methods for investigating curricu- 
lum organization and practices. 


^ CURRICULUM TERMINOLOGY 

One of the better ways to see the need for understanding curriculum 
terminology is to examine several college catalogues, including that of 
your college, along with the curriculum statements of several junior 
'and senior high schools, including the one in which you teach or in- 
tend to teach. Another procedure is to read several recent magazine 
articles which treat modern problems related to the secondary cur- 
riculum. After completing such a study, tty to explain to your col- 
leagues any differences in the various curriculum practices which you 
have examined. In general, you will find that terms which originated 
prior to 1920 are quite clearly defined. Terminology originating in the 
period since then has become confused because so much experimenra- 
tion has occurred. The discussion which follows may help you to clarify 
the most important teems currently in use. ^ , , c 

The time spent by a gr oup of smdents in on^ meeting of a c ass ^ 
insmT ro - on conSf i tute rref^t- tenifl.^- 1° thTSil^ program, the fifiy 
^;S;^i7lSirtiod is frequently employed. In some junior high 
schools, class periods may be forty minutes in leng* or shorter. In 
other junior high schools one class period may extend throughout the 

moraine or the afternoon. . , • n 

In the high schools a total of sixteenj^m/r of crciftMs usually 

requited for gtaduation.,Onejjear_!mit™nsis£^ 

days per week, in a class 

a successfully complet 

rnShTi^iSin his sophomore, junior, and senior year, he rece v« 
three units of credit toward graduation. If he takes a class in geome.^ 
which meets fifty minutes each day during one semester he receives one- 
half unit of credit in geometry. 

, In making out your college program for a quarter or semester, you 

. , i listed all the cLa5sesjigered_and 

examined a j 
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the days, hours, meeting place, and perhaps name of i nstructor for each 
class. The high school schedule of classes is similarly organized. 

A separate or single subject is a body of subject matter r elated to 
a specific grouping of concepts and processes. Thus, English composi- 
tion, English literature, American literature, dramatics, journalism, 
speech, creative writing, and remedial reading are separate subjects in 
the broader field of the language arts. 

The order in which classes or learning activities are or^nized at the 
various grade levels indicates sequence in the curriculum. In a curricu- 
lum organized along separate subject lines, sequence is indicated in a 
pattern of classes in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
offered in successive years or semesters. The breadth and inclusive- 
ness of the classes and the learning activities therein are mdirations of. 
the scope of the curriculum. Thus, when arithmetic, algel^a, English 
composition, civics, general science, physical education, music, and art 
ate the only classes offered in the ninth grade, the scope of the cur- 
riculum is shown by the learning activities which are undertaken io 
those classes. 


Th ^scope of the curriculum is fixed by what we consider worth* 
while for high school stu^o. In turn, what is considered 

worth while is mainly a problenTof philosophy and sociology: "What 
values in our democratic society should be achieved through insttuc- 
non of high school students?" The sequence should be determined 
tnainly by psychological considerations such as the characteristics of 
the adolescents m the various grades, the nature of the learning process, 
and the relative difhculq. of materials. In many instances sequence is 
not determined by these psychological taaors but by the logical ot- 
puuation of sub|ect matter into separate courses— ancient history, 
medieval history, and United States history. 

I„?iT '’gng S.' can be undem ood only in context. 

" f/l^^^^^^WytookaseticT^ classes, noi necessarily 
grades '>«>“ *rDughout the high school 

Other smd pte patatofy eoutse. 

Other students had d.lfeten. objecdves and majw tatal^dSitTed 

Xufic “h- u T- “ “ business coLe, or a 

butslmemn h ® f niannet, 

but some call the special progtams tracks or curricula. 
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Separate subjects from different fields— American literature, and 
United States histoty, for instance — ^may be combined and studied 
simultaneously. In this case the separate subjects lose theit identity 
and the class ot coutse is cal led correlated. 

A broad-fields class or c^rTe'i^ one in which sjngle subiects in an 
ateTiudTas the lanRuaje atts, social_sradies, science,-aljine_ arts ate 
c’SSbhied. Separate subjTcts taught as history, geography, economics, 
sociology, and political science ate combined into a btoad-fields class, 
social smdies. Literature, composition, and speech are combined into a 


language arts class. 

A class or coutse in which problems to be solt^tjlize_sub)ect 
matm^TainffinSiirfiiiaiTrfaqueb^^^^ cSLUcrmtegratecT . The totality 
that involved in surveying the life of the 
local community, is the deciding factor in *e selection of subject 
materials. Subject boundaries afe_disregarded_in the integrated course; 

oisubiects as such. , , 

The .. r. usually means all the learnings required of 
hieh school program. The core class at a given grade level includes the 
learnings re^edlF all students in a particular grade, such as ninth 
or tenth. As many authors use •'core," it does not mean single subjects 
which are requited but instead refers to those learnipjhich-am^o- 

fundamemallyimporlanLLhauheyJrea:ommonJO-aU^^ These 

learnings a^erally considered to be of the type which cannot be 
^ined through the study of subject matter organised in a pattern of 

“ImSttywe find that the high school identifies its whole curticu. 
lum dlign or pattern by one or other ot the above designatmns. It the 

classes mmiired of all Students for^5duauon_areogig^ 

subiects or emohasi;r*r1^;Sf*S.SL2!fei^^ 

curriculum pattern is calleda^^eu- 

ri?S7j;;SSrir1hr^ classes are otganuejinio|iidfe^l^^^^^^ 
rblSSes^«m37Sr^«^ira= requited classes depart from 

important for 

classeJ^e called ot how they 
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broad 6elds are included in. the curriculum so that students may spe- 
cialize in some track such as fine arts, industrial arts, etc., along 'with 
completing the required classes or constants. 

It is when a whole curriculum is designated by terms like these that 
real difficulty is encountered in understanding what the curriculum is 
about. The term ’’child-centered, cu rriculum *' is used to indicate a cur- 
riculum pattern in which the attempt is made to include those learnings 
which are initiated by discovering the expressed interests of the students 
as the basis for deciding content and method. T he experience curricu- 
lum tends to place less emphasis upon expressed interest and more on 
learning activities which keep the students physically and mentally 
engaged in work on problems which they help to originate and define. 
Some schools now call their whole program a life adjustment curricu- 
lum. Some schools now call that part of the program required of all 
students the general education curriculum. One common feature of all 
these later developments is that^'re^tdless of how the terms are used, 
each originally represented an attempt to break down the single-subject 
pattern of curriculum organization in order to make learning activities 
of more value to students. 

When we examine the first definition of ctirriculum as stated in this 
chapter, "all learning activities organized by the school and over which 
the school has control,” we recognize that it is unwise to designate a 
whole curriculum design by the philosophy underlying the goals to be 
sought, the teaching methods employed, or the organization of classes 
in that part of the high school program required of all students. Equally 
important, we must understand curriculum terminology and organiza- 
tional procedures because within the already established curricular 
design of a school the beginning teacher attempts to organize learning 
activities which will achieve the general goals of secondary education 
and the more specific objectives of classroom instruction. We now 
survey some of the more important course patterns and proposals. 

COURSE PATTERNS AND PROPOSALS 
Many patterns in course organization exist among the various junior 
an senior high schools today. In general, a certain number of specified 
Classes are required of all students for graduatiorf. Each student also 
selects a particular track or course, such as the home arts, fine arts, or 
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commercial, and must then .take certain classes to complete it. Besides 
this, the student may take certain limircd electives — machine operation 
or office practice, for example, if he is pursuing the commercial course; 
further, he may take free electives not directly connected with his 
course. Students may take part in school activities like music or athletic 
programs, receive counseling and health services; engage in student 
government, participate in a school-community project, or actually 
work in a community establishment and receive credit toward gradua- 
tion. This has not always been the case in secondary schools, as we shall 
see in the patterns and proposals which follow. ^ 




(the boston t attm r.BAM\fAR SCHOOL f ‘ 

-nrfiT^tmditional European secondary school was transferred to 
America in 1635 and had one major purpose — ta.p jepare a sma ll 
minority oF y^dTfor college wo rk. The curriculum c;onsisted primarily 
ot instruction in Latin with smaller amounts of Greek and religion. 
At that time Latin was used by the ministry, public magistrates, teachers 
of Latin, and others. Harvard College, founded in 1636, set the pattern 
for college domination of secondary curriculum. In 1642 Harvard 
admission requirements included reading' Cicero at sight, speaking 
Latin poe^^^nd prose, anH^ conjugation pf Greek verbs. Other colleges 
established after Harvard followed a similar pattern of entrance re- 
quirements. Latin schools established after 1635 set up curricula with 
heavy emphasis on Latin and Greek, for these were two inescapable 
requirements for admission to college. 


I 1 




lHE..ACAIlEMy- . . 

The Latin gramffi^sSSoIs condnued to dominate secondary educa- 
don without serious challenge unril the middle of the eighteen^ cen- 
tury. Icl J 753 J fanklniV~Academy-, was_ chartered m Pertnsylvania. 
Benjamin Franklin proposed that more ptaaical cumculaTje dsig^ 
for youth and be available to a larger number of them. His subjea 
proposals, many' of which were not followed, mcludej wrmng,_ dr^ 

ing, EnglUhgraromar.eomposition, literarur^_ariehmeuc^metry, 

astronriL~rh iS;rv. scie^);riarltur g,^rdeKgg;:a^^ No 
religious instruction was proposed. . , i t 

Other academies were founded after this, some privately endowed, 
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;somc supported by religious groups, and others public supported^e 
major accomplishments of the academy were freeing _*e_airrraluin 
from religious subjects, opening secondary education_to girls, and 
providing more practical courses for more youth. The academy ex- 
panded in New England and the middle Atlantic states until 1840. 
College and university entrance requirements came_toJ,om.inate cur- 
ricula; for academy students, too, came from relatively wealthy homes 
and usually went to college after academy education. 

THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL OF BOSTON ‘ 

The Latin school and the academy did not meet the needs of the 
people who could not afford to pay fees or dormitory expenses for 
their children in secondary schools. The middle class, whose children 
were provided free elementary school education, wanted public-sup- 
ported secondary education. The English High School of Bosto n, es- 
tablishedm 1821, was the first attempt in'this 'direction. It was a three- 
year high school designed for boys twelve years.D£_nldef-who were 
not intending to go to college. The curriculum included no foreign 
language or religion. English composition,. geography,__af»tbnietic, 
alg^t^ geometry, surveying,_ navigatjon. United Sta.tes.„histoty, and 
natural and politicaTphilos^hy were given prominence in the^wrricu- 
lum. — 

In 1827 Massachusetts required each town of five hundred or more 
families to establish such a school. Thus in the New England states, 
Latin schools and academies, which usually required fees from students 
in attendance; and English high schools, usually not requiring fees but 
not attended in large numbers, existed together as secondary schools. 
It remained for the frontier group — the area we now call the north 
central states — to establish the free public high-schoeTTntended for 
allj- Quih of school age. • 

■THE FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 

The idea of creating one secondary^Scfiool^ public-supported, for 
^youth was implemvmed in Mi chigan in iheTai ainazoo casein -1874-' 

e supreme court of Michi^nm^ that sch^l boards could le'T 
•and collea taxes for the support of secondary schools. This precedent 
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was widely followed in the surrounding states — Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana. States coming into the Union after this date also provided 
for free"seg?gdaiy^schools. This event marked the end of establishing 
Latin schools and academies. By 1900 the free public high school was 
acc^ ted as_a,co ntinuation of the elememary school. ' 

The new high schools drew upon established institutions for cur- 
ricular design. College and university officials continued to press for 
certain kinds of abilities and performance and specified amounts of 
credit in Latin, mathematics, and other subjects. 

PROPOSALS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 1895-1911 

The Committee on College Entrance Requirements began its work 
in 1895 and reported in 1899. The committee strongly approved of 
Latin, Greek, Fre nch, ^ erman,_Eagli 5hr history, c ivics, economics, 
geog raphy, bio iQgvT^em is try,, and mathema ncs as jiigh school sub- 
jects^Jn general, it approved the Committee of Ten’s ReportoFT^S, 
in which four types of model secondary courses were recommended as 
college preparatory: (1) the classical cours e, which included two 
ancient and one modern foreign language; (2) t he English classica l, 
which included one ancient and one modern foreign language; (3) 
th e^modecn languag e, which included two modern languages; and (4) 
the scientific, which included one foreign language. Both the Com- 
mittee of Ten and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
included more members from college and university staffs than from 
secondary schools. This make-up probably accounts for the emphasis on 
the college-pxep_ar^ty function of secondary education at the expense 
of high school education as” terminal education for those students who 
would not go to college. 

To clarify the role of the high school in preparing for college en- 
trance, the Committee on College Entrance Requirements recom- 
mended, that each student’s high school record show that he had 
completed fnnr iin.fs in a forei g n la iiguaee,-two-units~ia-English. two 
units in mathematics, one umtjnjxistoryr-and one_umtJii_science. At 
the ^me time the com^ttee recommended that four hours of class 
attendance per week throughout the school year be counted as a unit. 

In 1906 the Carneeie Foundation fpr.the-Advancement of Teaching 
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proposed that meeting a class for five periods per week throughout 
the school year constitute one.unit. 

The recoinmendarions of the Committee on Entrance Requirements 
concerning allocation of units and conttol of secondary curricula hy 
college admission requirements were reinforced by the decision of the 
Committee of Nine on the Articulation of High School and College. 
In 1911 this committee proposed that the high school program should 
include ^teenjinits, of which three should be in English, one in social 
science, one in natural science. Further, ail high schools should include 
two majors other than English of three units each and one minor of 
ttv’O units. The two majors in addition to English should be selected 
from (1) Latin or a modern language, (2) mathematics, (3) social 
science, or (4) natural science. The requirements for graduation 
should not specify more than two units of mathematics or two units 
of foreign language. Eleven of the fifteen units should be drawn from 
the five subjects specified for majors and the other four units should be 
left as a margin to be used for additional academic work like mechani- 
cal arts, household science, commercial work, and any other kind of 
work that the best interests of the student appear to require. Also, physi- 
cal education should be required but with no credit toward graduation. 

Generally, the recommendations of these committees were followed 
widely in the secondary schools of that time, continued in strength 
throughout the 1920’s, and arc still found in some high schools today. 
Here is a sample transcript from a four-year high school issued in 
1931; 


English 

4 

units 

Latin 

3 

units 

European history 

1 

unit 

American history 

1 

unit 

Economics 

V 2 

unit 

Civics 

Vi 

unit 

Commercial arithmetic 

1 

unit 

Algebra 

m 

units 

Plane geometry 

1 

unit 


Geography 

IVi units 

Biology 

1 unit 

Physiol education 

Vi unit 

Health 

Vi unit 

Art 

Vi unit 

Music 

Vi unit 


You note Aat the four majors completed— English, foreign language, 
social studies, and mathematics — and the minor, science, were the five 
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proposed as majors in 1911. You also note that all subjects except 
the last four were included in the 1899 proposals. \ 

In the school from whic^the transcript was obtained.ievery ninth- 
g tade sniden t^s^-tequiced_io Jtake Latin .and''alpbra. All students 
were required to complete at least sixteen units, of whicn not more 
than four might be elected. The school was a small consoliiated one in 
a rural area of southern Indiana. Less than one-third of tbe students 
who entered the school were ^r^uated. Considerably less than one- 
half whcrftnished’ the eighth grade started in the ninth. During 1927- 
3 1 there were no classes in agriculture, business, industrial arts, physics, 
chemistry, dramatics, speech, orchestra, or band. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

T he junior high school movement began in the early 190_0 *s. In 
190^-09, the 6-3-3 platTr eplaced die 8 —4 plan in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia^^Tie-establishmenc of the junior high schools was strongly influ- 
'<r“"enced by the Committee on Correlation of Studies, which started its 
work in 1893, and by the Committee on Economy of Time, 1903-13. 
These groups favored putting some subjects usually taught in the four- 
year high school into the seventh and eighth grades and arranging 
instruction in these grades on a departmentalized basis. At that time 
it was thought that setting up instruction in the seventh and eighth 
■ grades according to the high school plan and in a separate school 
would save time, provide a more suitable school environment for early 
adolescents, promote better scholarship, improve discipline, secure 
better provisions for helping individual students, and lead to more 
rapid advancement of students in learning. These values are still 
claimed for the junior high school and are probably valid when instruc- 
tion and curriculum design ate organized to achieve them. 

The proposals of the comminees just outlined strongly influenced 
choice of subjects to be taught in the junior high schools as well as 
length of period and method of counting units. Many subjects pre- 
viously taught in the ninth grade of die four-year high school were 
dropped downward into the seventh and eighth grades while some of 
those from the eleventh and cu^lft h were bro ught-down Into the. 
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Figure 3 shows the pattern of course organization for the first semes- 
ter of 1951-1952 in Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado, 
which to some extent reflects the wodc of these committees. 

ELECTIVES AND TRACKS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

By 1900 some electives*: had already found their way_ into the cur- 
riculum. 'Thereafter, as the number of youth in secondary schools 
greatly increased and as our society changed rapidly from agrarian to 
urban, the number of elective subjects grew rapidly, especially in the 
larger schools which could employ sufficient teachers jind secure neces- 
sary spaces and supplies for the home arts, fine arts, industrial arts, and 
business courses. Separate subjeas were first added and soon a group 
of related subjects were included to form a new track. Thus, a student 
might take the constant or recruited classes and another group of classes 
in the newly organized tracks. Special cracks and electives became so 
common in the large schools that boys and girls faced a real problem in 
deciding which programs and classes to pursue. Some youth tended to 
specialize heavily in certain eleaive areas or to scatter their classes so 
widely that there was little relationship among the subjects other than 
the constants. The recruited classes tended to build individual compe- 
tences rather than promote common learnings significantly related to 
democratic living, 

. Another expansion, q £ curriculum in ffic first part of the twentieth 
<enniry^w as that of extracurricular a cd^es. At'Rst, the attempt to 
incorporate learning aerifies more directly related to students’ inter- 
ests came in the form of clubs and other organized groups which met 
outside regularly scheduled class periods. These were extra because no 
Credit was given toward graduation and no class periods during the 
tegular day were given to them. When the value of these activities 
became sufficiently cleat, the schools began to schedule them during 
regular school hours and to give credit for them. At present the term 
^^cocurriad^ ’ is coming to replace “extracurricular." 

EXPERIMENTATION SINCE 1918 

The Cardin al Principles of Seco ndary Education as stated in 1918 
ffi^,.Co mmissior^ OQ the KeorganizatiolTOf'S e eo iiiJaiy ^Fducation did 
much to focus attention-of-educators-on-the problem of designing a 
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In comparison of 1475 matched pairs, the College Follow-up Staff 
found that the graduates of the thirty schools; 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned higher grade averages io all subject fields except foreign Ian- 
guage; 

3. specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison students; 

4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times they 
were placed on probation; 

5. received slightly more academic honors in each year; 

6. were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual curi- 
osity and drive; 

7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in 
their thinking; 

8. were more often judged to have develoj>ed clear or well-formulated 
ideas concerning the meaning of education—^spccially in the first 
two years of college; 

9. more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meeting 
new situations; 

10. did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan their time 
effectively; 

11. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 
but approached their solution with greater effectiveness; 

12. participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed ap- 
preciative experiences, in the arts; 

13. participated more in all organized student groups except religious and 
"service” activities; 

14. earned Ih each college year a higher percentage of non-academic hon- 
ors (officership in organizations, election to managerial societies, 
athletic insignia, leading roles in dramatic and musical presentations) ; 

15. did not differ from the comparison group in the quality of adjustment 
to their contemporaries; 

16. differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of judg- 
ment about their schooling; 

17. had a somewhat better orientation toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the 
world.® 

* Wilfotd M. Aikio, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, New York, Hatpet & 
Brothers, 1942, pp. 111-112. 
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Further, t^e graduates of the six "most progressive” high schools did 
better in college than did the graduates of the six "least progressive” 
schools. 

This study quite definitely demonstrated that the usual college 
preparatory high school track or course might undergo considerable 
revision without interfering with the success of those students who 
go to college. You note that most of the items dealin g with.academic 
success sh owed the two_g roups_abQut eq ual; those Jrems^dealing.with 
nonacadem ic areas-^owcd that.the.graduare5.from-the>€xpeftmental 
school s were somewhat superior. 

'"^That there has been considerable experimentation in curriculum 
practices, especially related to the classes required of all students, is 
apparent in the recent work of Alberty,’ who identified six types of 
programs operating in schools under the title "core”: 

Type I. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects 
or fields of knowledge, each of which is taught independently. 

Type II. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects 
or fields of knowledge some or all of which are correlated. 

Type III. The core consists of broad problems, units of work, or 
unifying themes which are chosen because they afford the means 
of effectively teaching the basic content of certain subjects or fields 
of knowledge. These subjects retain their identity, but the content is 
selected and taught with special reference to the chosen unit. 

Type IV. The core consists of two or mote subjects or fields of knowl- 
edge which are fused into a unified whole. 

Type V. The core cons ists of br pad-.prep]anped_pr_prpblem_^reas 
originating in the societal and psychobiological needs and interests of 
th e'student s... 

Type VI. The core consists of broad activities qrjanits of work_which 
are cooperatively planned teachers and studentsJn-terms"Of the 
expressed^^es and desires of the group. No basic curriculum 
structure is preplanned. 

Generally, experimentation In combining subjects and in setting up 
longer class periods is undertaken to find out whether the following 
® Harold B. Alberty, et al., Hou> to Develop a Core Pngram in the High School, 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1949. 
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outcomes are achieved more efficiently by this method than in short 
class periods which emphasize mastery of subject knowledge as such: 

1. Can the teacher better learn and understand individual students 
in this situation? 

2. Can the teacher help individuals more effectively with their 
academic and personal problems? 

3. Can the problems common to a group of students be discovered 
more accurately and capitalized upon more efficiently? 

4. Can problems involving social interaction and human relations 
in a democratic society be explored mote fully so that students develop 
mote effective social interaaion skills? 

5. Can instruction be organized which is more in harmony with the 
dynamic and continuous nature of the learning process? 

6. Can students share in planning, executing, and evaluating learn* 
ing activities mote effectively? 

7. Does the longer period allow for more meaningful learning such 
as that involved in field trips oi broader problem-solving activities? 

8. Can students learn the necessary subjea materials more effectively 
when taught as tools to be used in solution of meaningful problems? 

Two modern curriculum designs are now explored which attempt to 
achieve these and other values. 

A FLEXIBLE^UBJECXrCENXERED_DESlG^ 

Figure 4 presents the curricular organization of a senior high school. 
This scho ol enrolls ne arly nine hundred students; approximately three- 
fourths of the graduates ^ to college. In the opinion of the administta* 
tion, the staff, and the smdents, this organization implemented by 
excellent teaching and counseling services has proved satisfactory in 
meeting the educational needs of all youdi in the community who, by 
city ruling, ate enabled or required to attend the school. 

The school day commences at 8:00 in the morning and ends at 3:15 
in the afternoon. The conference period runs from 8:00 to 8:30. No 
classes are scheduled during diis period, but all faculty members are in 
their classrooms and counselors are in their offices. Attendance during 
this period is optional except for those smdents who are deficient in 



Tenth Grade Eleventh Grode I Twelfth Grade 



Figure 4. Curricular Organkalion cf Abraham Lincoln High School, Son Jose, California. 
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school work and most attend. Thus, the entire staff is available for 
counseling students, and all students may use the conference period. 

The next six periods are equal in length with a forty-minut e lu nch.^ 
period. Health and physical education, social studies, Englfsh,“an3Tire 
science comprise the requited or constant courses and are called general 
education. In each social studies class, a group of students is assigned 
to a teacher, as is frequently done in other schools in the homeroom 
program. Each teacher in the social studies class uses pare of the class 
period for guidance activities, particularly of a group nature. Further, 
each social studies teacher may utilize the morning conference period, 
8:00-8:30, to counsel individual students or to work with groups of 
students in planning activities or discussing problems of any kind. 

Curricular electives, the usual subjects offered in modern high 
schools, are available for tv.-o periods in the tenth grade, three periods 
in the eleventh, and four in the twelfth. In these curricular electives, 
some students may complete two tracks — commercial and college pre- 
paratory, for instance. The school policy is for each student to take five 
classes and one cocurricular aciivitj'. 

One striking phase of this organization is that cocurricular ac- 
tivities are an integral part of the total curriculum and ate given 
equal school time with regular classes. All students may participate in 
cocurricular activities within the regularly scheduled school hours 
under staff supervision without increasing length of day for students 
and teachers. Another feature, which provides flexibility in both daily 
and weekly schedules, is incorporated in the seventh or cocurricular 
period. It is a "floating” period and may be scheduled between any 
two class periods. For example, when placed between second and third 
periods, the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes move down one period 
later in the day. 

The cocurricular aaivities follow a weekly pattern of this general 
t)-pc: 

Monday: The seventh period, on the chart called cocurricular, is 

a study period with one of the subjens repeated. 

Tuesday: Oub day; hobby or interest clubs with faculty members 

as sponsors. 
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Wednesday: Whole-school assembly; usually of a cultural nature. 

Thursday; A study period, repeated in rotation. For example, if on 

Monday the study period followed the second period, on 
Thursday it follows the third period. 

Friday: Whole-school assembly; usually entertainment, a brief 

rally, or school dismissal for a cross-town athletic event. 

Illustrations of the variety of purposes which this period serves are: 

1. Before the first period to collea materials for Red Cross. 

2. Registration period for enrollment purposes or for issuance of 
report cards. 

3. Extension of the second period, the sodal studies period, for organi- 
zation. of school-community "dcives” of various types. 

4. Whole-school assembly between second and third period on any 
day in the week when a speaker, musical group, or film is available. 

5. Club meetings between the fifth and sixth periods. 

6. Excusing the entire school a period earlier to attend a cross-town 
athletic event. 

7. On an average of twice per week there is no all-school activity for 
this period. It then becomes a study period, and a subject period is 
repeated in rotation. Usually it is used for supervised study, individ- 
ual conferences, or committee work. Its informal and individual 
character permits a weekly meeting of the Student Government, 
without penalty to the students and without subject class interfer- 
ence. Occasionally larger groups such as the senior class meet during 
this period while the rest of the school remains in class. 

This organizational procedure has been in operation for a period of 
years in the post- World War II era. It represents a most progressive 
adaptation within a subjea-centered design. 

AN "experience-centered” CORE DESIGN 

The California State Curriculum Commission appointed a subcom- 
mittee, the California Framework Committee, to draft a framework 
for public education in California. In 1948 this group issued "A Frame- 
w'ork for Public Education in Gilifomia.” Proposals were made related 
to the purposes of public education in California, basic principles of 
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education, breadth of experiences in California public schools, organiza- 
tion of the instructional program, and problems and practices. A 
summary of proposed experiences to be organized are carried out in all 
public schools and the organization of one dty’s instructional program 
or curricular design follow: 

The Breadth of Experiences in California Public Schools 

I. Experiences leading to the objective of Full Realization of Individual 
Capacities 

A. Experience in mastering and using the tools of learning 

B. Experiences in healthful living 

C. Experiences in becoming a real person 

II. Experiences leading to the objectives of Human Relationship 

A. Experiences' in working and playing with groups of peers 

B. Experiences in learning the skills and understandings of Effective 
Family Living 

C. Experiences in learning about other groups 

III. Experiences leading to attainment of the Objectives of Economic Effi- 
ciency 

A. Experiences leading to becoming an economic producer 

B. Experiences leading to becoming an effective consumer 

rv. Experiences leading to the attainment of the Objenives of Civic Re- 
sponsibility 

A. Experiences leading to an appreciation of democratic ideals 

B. Experiences leading to an understanding of the obligations of re- 
sponsible American citizenship and to the development of the 
necessary civic skills. 

These experiences are to be provided in the "Organization of the 
Instructional Program." In Figure 5 one dty’s organization is presented. 

In examining the junior and senior high school design, you note 
four important characteristics: 

1. In grades seven through twelve physical education, including 
rest when needed, is a constant retjuired; length of period one hour. 

2. In grades seven through eleven a two-hour block of time is al- 
lotted for common learnings; this is reduced to one hour in grade 
welvc. 
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3. General science (including health instruction) and arithmetic 
arc the wo required classes in the junior high school. 

A. Special and vocational education starts in grade nine with a 
one-hour period; this type of education increases until twelfth grade, 
when three or four single-hour periods are used for it. 

This instructional program, grades seven through twelve, is designed 
to provide a core of common learnings for all youth and to offer a wide 
range of specialized courses for those youth preparing to go to college 
and for others preparing for adult participation in community life 
without going to college. 

THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

The beginning teacher or teacher in service cannot single-handedly 
change the overall design of a school's instructional program, nor 
should such attempt be made by an individual teacher. The process 
of altering design requires that all persons concerned with secondary 
education — students, teachers, parents, administrators, and state groups 
— contribute to the change. Thus, the already established sequence 
and time allotment in class periods in a particular school during a given 
semester must be followed. Within this framework, the primary_rasks_ 
of the indi vidual teach er in improving the curricu lum are to select and 
organize cont ent in the partx?CllarTl flSScs raughr which meet th e de- 
VeTopmental needs ot adolescents,_to_organize and direct learning ac- 
T tivit ies-accordingJO- established principles of learning , to manage the 
classroom de mocratically , ^nd to coopera te with oth^ teachers, ad- 
"'-Tfii nistrators, and lay peop le in curriculum com mittees. _ 

The cooperating role o? classroom teachers in planning overall cur- . 
ricular design is analyzed by Krug.^ Five groups must work coopera- 
tively to build curricula: ( I ) state-wide leadership groups, which may 
include teachers but are usually the staff of the state department of 
public instruction and other curriculum specialists; (2) local leader- 
ship groups, which include city or county superintendents of schools, 
building principals, supervisory staff, coordinators, and those classroom 
teachers who wish to exert leadership by serving on important com- 


* Op. cit., pp. 8-23. 
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mittees; (3) classroom teachers; (4) lay people; and (5) children 
and youth. 

As one of five major groups, clas sroom teachers* participation fall s 
^m^these_inajoiL.categories:_(JJ_Evety.teacher_should_take-partJn 
study and discu ssion of the ob jectives of educatjon;. ( 2) tea c hers ha ve 
theTTigKt to present t heir views on problems of th e.alliSchooLprogram 
and part in j isfmssions^pf those problems; ( 3J. every, teacher 

Should at some time, but not all the time, pa rticipateJ n.thejy.ork.pf a 
committee, dealing either with his own teaching field or with the 
"overall problems of curriculum; (4) teachers should take part in 
dtose curriculum-planning activities wh icn come closest to~thglf~6wn 
classroom w ork; and (5) the teac he r’s most impo rtant job in cur- 
rTculum developmenc_i s_to.do.th^best.pQSsible.iob,of teaching, fn the 
teaching-learning relationship curriculum comes alive. Classroom 
teachers, in the last analysis, can either make or break it. 

The next section of this book deals with organizing learning ac- 
tivities and outlines procedures whereby instruction within the already 
established curriculum design may become vital and worth t^'hile for 
all youth. We shall. first study methods for investigating important 
aspects of curriculum practice. / 

METHODS FOR INVESTIGATI'ngJuRRICULUM 

An_understanding of overall design already established in the school 
is a r equisite first step tow ard jmpfoving Both organj 2 anon~of^rricu- 
lum and instructional procedures i n the cl assroom and the sch ool. Each 
state has responsibili ty for _ providing^ublic education; the extent to 
which ' states deieg^e authority in curricuium constr^ion varies 
widely. Through laws passed by legislatures and policies set up by state 
departments of public instruction, states control portions of each 
school’s curriculum. County and dty units also may set up common 
requirements for all schools within the local unit or may allow the 
individual school much freedom. Within the school, teachers of the 
same classes, such as eleventh-grade United States history, may organize 
learning activities which are very different or very much alike. Colleges 
and universities, too, may influence patterns of curriculum in a given 
school through their admission requirements; generally, the university 
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to which most of the high school gtadtintes seek admission is mo« 
influential. All of these contributions to curriculum practice should be 
guided by the principle of otgamiing a secjuence and scope of leatmng 
activities which will be of worth to each youth of school age in the 
community. 

Six sample investigations which may be undertaken to appraise 
curriculum practices and instruaiooal procedures are now outlined. 

1. To learn how the constant part of the curriculum may achieve 
the Ten Imperative Educational Needs in a given school: Secure a 
program of studies of a school and mark those subjects or classes re- 
quired of all students for graduation. After each such requirement, put 
in the number of the educational need as discussed in Chapter 1 which 
this subject or class might assist in developing. After completing this 
listing, encircle the number of the need for which a particular class 
should take major responsibility. Do the same for the "experience- 
centered" curriculum outlined in this chapter. List the major differences, 
if any, which you discover through such comparison. Follow the same 
procedure using the developmental tasks of adolescents outlined in 
Chapter 2 and the five ideals of democratic living outlined in Chapter 
4 to discover responsibilities of teachers in the various areas of in- 
struction. 

2. To learn how instructional procedures are organized in a required 
class and among required classes: On consecutive days visit the class- 
rooms of at least trvd teachers in the same classes, such as tenth-grade 
English, eleventh-grade United States history,* ninth-grade general 
science, or other required classes. As you observe, answer these ques- 
tions; What school-community resources ate used? How well is the 
. textbook used? Is instructional method primarily directed toward 
stressing facts and information or are problem-solving activities en- 
gaged in by the stvdears? How variable are the assignments or prob- 
lems in which the students are engaged? Which of the Ten Imperative 
Needs of Youth ate the students attempting to satisfy? What are the 
major differences in instructional procedures between two teachers of 
the same classes? What are the major differences in instructional pro- 
cedures employed among teachers in die different classes? 

3. To find_out_the-extent-of-state-authority-tmfr'tumculum: The 
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State department of public instnicdon publishes all laws affecting 
public instruction, also a "state course of study” in which requirements 
affecting curricular offerings are outlined. These may be obtained upon 
request from the state departipent; usually they are available in college 
libraries and from local school administrators. Secure the state’s course 
of study to answer the following questions: What subjects or classes are 
required by the state for all students attending high school in the 
state? What fractional part of the total curriculum is controlled by 
the state? What provisions are made concerning grade level in which 
a subject shall be offered? What state provisions are made for selection 
of textbooks? What limitations are placed upon the schools in range of 
special tracks or courses which may be offered? Does the federal gov- 
ernment control any phase of curriculum design? 

4. To identify the curriculum requirements in schools within a 
local unit: Administrators of county and city units organize a guide 
for individual schools to foUow.^his manual incorporates state and 
local prescriptibnJ'indluding policies for selecting textbooks and lists 
of textbooks where such are determined outside the local school. Secure 
a manual and a program of studies from at least two different schools 
within the local unit. Examine the courses of smdy as follows: First, 
find all the subjects or classes required by the state; second, find those 
additional subjects or classes required by the locality; third, list the 
names of any textbooks required to be used; and fourth, add the total 
units required to discover what part of the curriculum is prescribed for 
all students. Using the same program of studies, find out what extra- 
curricular ’activities are offered without credit and with credit. 

5. To discover a pacdcohc^^hools-prograia-oLmmcuium develop- 
ment: Interview the principal or teachers in a school to learn how the 
principal or other administrative assistants are organized to study 
problems of curriculum; how the teachers within the school are or- 
ganized for this purpose; and to what extent parents and students are 
represented in curriculum committees or curriculum meetings. 

6. To ascertain the extent and manner in which college and univer- 
sity requirements are incorporated in a school’s program of studies: 
Make a list of the admission requ irements of a num_b er_o£Jeadinfi col- 
leges and uhiversitles in 'theTtate^ (&nior high school principals and 
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guidance pecsormel maintain such listings of the institutions to which 
their graduates go.) Rank in order the subjects or classes required 
most frequently and the number of units or years which are required. 
Compare this listing with the program of studies of a particular high 
school, with the flexible subjea-centered curriculum outlined in Figure 

4, and with the "experience-cemeted” curriculum outlined in Figure 

5. Determine the extent to which college admission requirements are 
met in the constant and elective parts of each curriculum examined. 

In your state, do those colleges and universities which have no require- 
ments for admission other than holding a high school diploma infiu- - 
ence curricular design, as do those having prescriptions? 

Investigations, conducted individually and by groups, help teachers 
understand the overall curriculum design. Such understanding assists 
in defining and locating those experiences which ate regarded as im- 
portant for youth by many educational leaders in the community and 
state. Each teacher can more effeatvely organize specific learning ex- 
periences when the total program is understood. 

SUMMARY 

All learning activitie s_wh|ch are_ otgaaized ^ the school and over 
, whidTSTe school has control consunite the sch^ 's. cutncuiuim The 
secondary school should attempt to organize the sequence and scope of 
all the learning activities to achieve the general goals of secondary 
education and the more specific objectives of the local school so that 
the schools promote desirable learnings. 

In 1900 instruction in separate subjects which were college prepara- 
tory in nature dominated the high school curri culum. As more youth 
went to high school and as our society changed rapidly from agrarian 
to urbanized, this pattern has chan^ slowly. \Ve now understand 
more clearly the nature of adolescents, of learning, and of democratic 
living, and the role of secondary education in relation to them. 

To organize learning activities more closely related to' the nature of 
adolescents, the continuous and dynamic nature of learning, and the 
characteristics of life in a democratic society, the high schools have 
experime nted w ith (1) cor relating subjects fro m separate fields, (2) 
coinbming ^parate subjeas[^^brwi^fieIdC^^rrWn^p classes 
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in which sub jea lines are ignored, (4) increasing length of class 
periods, (5) removing some of the usual college preparatory classes, 
particularly foreign languages and advanced mathematics, from that 
part of the instructional program required of all students for gradua- 
tion, and (6) giving more freedom of choice to teachers and students 
in selecting learning activities within a particular class. 

Various curriculum patterns now operate in modern junior and 
senior high schools. Each teacher must understand curriculum design 
and practices in order to become effective in organizing learning ac- 
tivities for students in a particular school and classroom and in order 
to assume a reasonable share of responsibihty for improving the cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of all AmericaD youth in a rapidly changing 
world. 

QUESTIONS AND ACDVIDES 


1. Explain the relationship between goals of education and the cur- 
riculum. 

2. What is meant by a separate-subject, broad-fields, integrated, and cote 
class? List some classes which you took in college which fit each of 
these categories. 

3. What do the terms "child-centered curriculum," "integrated curricu- 
lum,” "life adjustment,” "general education," and "common learnings” 
mean? 

4. Conduct a sociodrama to indicate the offerings in the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and the English High School. Three students may 
take the tolra of principals from each of these schools. 

5. Compare your high school transcript with the major, minor, and unit 
recommendations made by the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements in 1911. 

6. How did preparation for college gain so much influence on high 
school curricula? 

7. What are the strengths and weaknesses of departmentalized instrualon 
in a pattern of single subjects and short class periods in the junior 
high school? 

8. What main conclusions do you draw from the Eight-Year Study con- 
cerning curriculum design and success in college? 
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9. Review the six types of "core” curricula identified by Alberty. Group 
the required courses you took in high school into these six categories. 

10. Secondary teachers often state that they have too many students to 
know them sufficiently well to guide their total growth effectively. How 
could this siuution be alleviated through curriculum reorganization? 

11. What are the major differences between "geneial education” in the 
San Jose program and "common learnings" in the California program? 
How do the rtvo compare in time allotted for electives? Where does 
the college-preparatory track fit in each design? 

12. Discuss the most important tasks of the teacher in curriculum con- 
struction as defined by Krug. 

13. List the minimum information which each teacher in a school should 
possess concerning its curriculum pattern. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Plannins for Classroom Instruction 


In the previous chapters we examined the goals of secondary educa- 
tion, the developmental tasks of adolesence, the dynamic nature of 
learning, the ideals of democratic living, and the orgamiation of cur- 
riculum. Throughout we were concerned with building understandings 
in these foundational areas to guide our activities in teaching adoles- 
cents. We also examined procedures for developing skills in each of the 
five areas, These understandings and skills ate requisite for planning 
learning experiences for adolescents. To orga nize effective learning 
activities; teqtures_ planning prior to commencing_acniaLcks$to^om 
Instruction and planning while instruction is in progress. The teacher is 
concerned with answering these questions in fanning; 

1. What objectives are to be achieved? 

2. What learning activities en^ge^njjy^e students will achieve 
the objectives? 

3. How will these acdvities be organized and guided by the teacher? 

4. What materials and resources within and outside the school are 
necessary to make the activities meaningful to the students? 

5. How can the extent to which the objectives ate achieved be 
' ascertained? 

In this chapter we shalljexamintLprocg dures and principles in plan - 
^l^ssroom i nstt ^doru In Chapter 7, specific problems in 
initiating learning activities are analyzed; in Chapter 8, procedures for 
carrying learning activities to suosssful completion are treated. 

1«8 
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OVERALL PLANNING 

In any kind of planning which directs action, such as an architect’s 
blueprint of a home or a scientist's outline of an experiment, three 
stages are identified, ^tst, an overall design or blueprint of action is 
outli ned. This is a clearly defined smtement wh ich delimits the total 
structure and indicate s the major activities and kindT ot materia^ls neces- 
sary to achieve the desired outcomes. Second,.jh is str uctural plan i/ 
broken into cohesive units which are outlined in more detai l. Each 
unit, while relatively independent, may not vary so much that the 
total structure or major outcomes will be greatly altered. Finalljv 
specific details within each unit are org anized. The details vary most 
in any kind of planning and are most subject to the specific situations 
and resources available when the plan is put into effect. These thre e 
st ages co rrespo nd to overall planning, unit planning, and daily pla n- 
ning and provide a tramework in which to plan learning activities for 
adolescents. 

plan^ developed prior to actual teaching, is useful foe 
organizing materials and human resources to meet the needs of a group 
adoiescentjs gmwing into matur ity. The major purpose is ro provide 
maximum conrinuiy nf learning activities for the entire length of tim e 
the teacher has a group of learners. Examine the following framework 
in overall planning as a structure within which to organize this phase 
of planning. 


Framework for Overall Planning 

1. State the age and grade level of the learners. 

2. Indicate the total length of time you will teach this group. 

3. Formulate the major objectives to be achieved. State these objeaives 
as the most important understanding, skills, and attitudes which the 
learners will develop. 

4. Organize a sequence of major units or problem areas through which 
the objeaives will be achieved. Estimate time required to complete each. 

5. List the important materials and resourdes which will be needed. 

6. Outline the different types of e\'aIuational procedures which will be 
used to determine smdent growth in undersjandings, skills, and attitudes. 
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The first phase in planning need not be long or detailed. At this 
point you are concerned with the major aspects of the teaching-learn- 
ing situation and do not want to include details which obstruct your 
vision of the total structure. This is your guide to provide the bold, 
sharp outline where most important features stand out clearly and are 
readily perceived. 

The functions of the overall plan are to fix the important objectives 
toward Vr’hich the students and teacher .will direct their^attention and 
energy, to outline major units or problem arws and the order in which 
they will be undertaken, to locate major.sources of information and 
materials, and to analyze evaluation procedures needed to appraise 
student growth in understandings, skills, and attitudes. 

Is it necessary for all teachers to plan in advance as indicated? 
GtowthJnjinderstandings, skins,.and attitudes is a-continuous process. 
Because the teacher's primary role is to assist learners in this process, 
planning continuity for the entire length of rime during which the 
teacher has a group of learners is a responsibility which each teacher 
assumes. Usually this length of time is a semester or year; if the teacher 
has a group for several years, then planning at this stage is carried out 
for that length of time. 

Where may a ptospeaive teacher or one beginning service locate 
information to build an overall plan? One avenue is to approach py- 
perienced teac her. A student teacher, for example, anticipates that the 
master teacher with whom he works has such plans for the semester or 
year. A second sourc e is the course of study in a particula r school. In- 
creasingly, courses of study are being organized to include an outline of 
subjea-matter content organized in units with recommended activities 
to be carried out, methods to be employed, and materials which may be 
utilized. A third jo^ce ^. profession a l journals^^ general jourtials^ and 
those in panicuiar fields, f^y conctere illustrations of how teachers 
carry out instruction with pamcular_groups of .students are being in- 
cluded in these journals. A fourth avenue is to examine textbook s, 
workbooks for students, and manuals for teacher use which accompany 
a given text. 

Examine an abbreviated outline drawn from the Teacher’s Manual 
for How and Why Explorasions, a textbook written for use in seventh- 
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grade science classes.* This manual facilitates teacher use of the text 
and a Companion Book (a workbook for student use). The outline 
which follows indicates the kind of materials contained in the manual 
and is included at this point to help you visuali 2 e an overall plan and 
to clarify terminology used throughout this chapter: 

I. Grade level: Seventh. 

II. Length of time: One year; class meets one hour per day, five days per 
week. 

III. Major objectives to be achieved: 

A. Understandings: The student undeistands (1) the basic cames of 
fingerprints, (2) blood types, (3) the effects of light, (4) atomic 
energy, (5) changes which occur in his skin, (6) forest fires, (7) 
growth of trees, (8) behavior in relation ro food in the body, (9) 
weather changes, (10) functioning of electric motors, (11) plant 
reproduction, (12) growth of teeth, (13) the functioning of rail- 
road engines, (14) water in the community, and (15) the kinds 
of rocks within the community. The faas and principles related 
to these are used by students as tools to analyze cause of events, to 
analyzi* the results of events, to predict the results of events, and 
to explain the results of events. 

B. Skills: Tb e student develops these skills: 

1. Uses scientific information to predict what will happen in the 
human body. 

2. Uses scientific information to explain events in his home. 

3. Uses scientific information to explain events which occur in 

- his community. c 

)4. Uses these steps in_ problem-solving— identifies problems, 
gathers information, analyzes information, synthesizes informa- 
tion, draws conclusions, and tests conclusions. 

5. Uses an index correaly. 

6. Obtains information from maps. 

7. Reads for specific information. 

8. Selects main ideas in a^ parafiraph. 

9. Selects-information from a table. 

10. Uses reading signals. 

11. Records information accurately in diagram-form. 

^ Donald G. Decker, A Teacher’s Manstal to Accompany How and Why Ex- 
plorations, Book VII, Syracuse, the L. V7. Singer Company, 1948, pp. 1-104. 
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12. Records information accurately by drawing. 

13. Records information accurately in graph form. 

14. Uses safety skills. 

15. Experiments as a source of information. 

IV. Sequence of units. 

A. The sequence of fifteen units is identical to the sequence of ob- 
jeaives listed as understandings. Eadt unit carries a title similar to 
that contained in the statement of understandings, and amount of 
time for carrying out eadi unit is suggested. 

B. Sequence within units; A sequence of activities within each unit 
follows the general pattern of seven steps in problem solving, 
Number 4, listed above; 

1. Student activittcs involving listening, reading, discussing, and 
observing films and demonstrations are utilized to identify prob- 
lems, to secure an overview of the unit, and to plan procedures 
with the teacher for securing information. Written exercises ate 
employed to build skill in identifying and stating problems and 
in planning procedures. 

2. Activities like reading the text and other materiak, working 
exercises in the Companion Book, listening, observing teacher 
demonstrations, securing 'data through experimentation, and 
gatheting materiak and information outside the classroom are 
utilized to establish understandings and to discover applications. 
Written and oral exercises ate utilized wherein skills in ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing information are developed. 

3. Making graphs, charts, maps, writing reports, and examining 
information presented this vray ate used to build particular 
skilk and understandings. 

4. Dbcussing, writing, listening, and experimenting ate engaged 
in to fix understandings and skilk, to discover further applica- 
cations, and to test generalizations. 

V. Materials and resources within the school and community: 

A. Material resources arc organized under six general headings: 

1. Planning the science room. 

2. The planning and purchase of equipment. 

3. Home-made equipment. 

4. Provisions for use of visual aids— suggested films and slides are 
included. 

5. Praaical references for students and teacher. 
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6. Pages in the text and in the Companion Book ithttd. to each 
unit, 

B. Community resources are outlined; representative examples: 

1. Inviting into the classroom a policeman who is a fingerprint 
expert to explain how identification by fingerprint is accom* 
plished, 

2. Inviting into the classroom a nurse or parent to explain the kind 
of diet a diabetic child must have, 

3. Securing blood from a hospital for investigation in the class- 
room. 

4. Securing passports from those who have traveled outside the 
country for examination in the classroom, 

VI. Outline of evaluation procedures: 

A. The teacher records how well each student achieves the objec- 
tives previously listed in this manner: An 0 to indicate outstand- 
ing achievement, an S for satisfactory achievement, and iV if the 
student needs to improve, and a if the student’s work is unsatis- 
factory. This evaluation is carried out continuously as the students 
engage in the various activities. 

B, Students keep own records of progress as they carry out activities 
in the units. 

C, Written exercises, including tests, are used to appraise growth in 
understanding and skills. 

D. Data obtained through procedures listed above may be used to 
evaluate students in relation to each other; to assign marks when 
administrative necessity requires marking on a comparative basis 
rather than on individual growth. 

This abbreviated outline indicates how materials may be organized 
into a meaningful framework or pattern. In the outline, systematic ar- 
rangement of scientific concepts and related skiiis provides sequence of 
units, and the seven steps in problem solving indicate sequence of ac- 
tivities within units. Frequently systematic organization of subject con- 
tent is used in determinming major units and their sequence. 

There are other bases for organizing major units. Successive prob- 
lems to be solved or projects to be completed may indicate unit areas 
and their sequence; these are usually organized around some central 
unifying theme for the semester or year. In some courses students as- 
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sume major responsibility for deciding activities in which they will 
engage and for organhing units of work. The need for overall plan- 
ning by the teacher for this ^pe of unit building by students is impera- 
tivc — perhaps more so than in areas where systematized subject matter 
is used as the basis for organizing units. Except with the most mature 
students who have had considerable experience in planning activities, 
the teacher runs the definite risk of falling into all the pitfalls previ- 
ously outlined under laissez-faire leadership unless probable activities 
and effective procedures for guiding the students have been preplanned. 

UNIT PLANNING 

After the overall plan has been organized, the next step is to or- 
ganize individual units. Not all the units need to be outlined prior to 
meeting the class fot the first time, but the first units should be. The 
reason for organizing student w-ork activities and instructional proce- 
dures related thereto in units rather than in daily plans will become 
apparent as we examine a framework for planning a unit and charac- 
teristics of units. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF UNITS 

General characteristics of units may be previewed briefly in terms of 
time allocation, underlying bases, and activities. 

A umtis always_planned for a longer period of .time than one class 
period, and it-tnay continue foc.a_5emester or year. One month or one 
grading period is frequently used. The mainTeason for the longer pe- 
riod of time is that the learning process can be implemented more ef- 
fectively when a series of related acrivites are organized for a longer 
period of time. It is extremely difficult, if not imp ossjbley-to-use time 
efficiently Jn facilitati ng ^snjdenK*IlgirnIn~g-jv hen eac h__day's work 
is to constitutCLa-complcte learning expcrience-in-itself. Students ate 
often unable to discover the relationship between each day’s experi- 
ences and therefore cannot organize the daily experiences into a pattern 
of meaningful learning. 

Units may be planned on the basts of ( 1 ) content within a single 
stAjea, such as a unit on modem short stories in a literatureTl^, (2) 
content which c^wses sing le su bject lines into broad fields, such as a 
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unit in social studies — how air transportation affects social, economic, 
and political life in the community, or (3) projects or problems wh ich 
utilize various f ields of i nformation — ^how to improve recreational facil- 
ities in the school and community. The distinction among the three is 
not sharply defined in actual practice, for the teacher may plan for 
student aaivities crossing single subjeas and broad fields in the first 
t^’o; or, in the latter, students may develop a high degree of subject 
understandings and facility in related skills through engaging in solu- 
tion of broader problems. 

Units usually include many different kinds of student activities: 
reading from different sources, listening to the teacher or classmates, 
individual and committee work, group discussion, written and oral 
reports, visiting outside the classroom, construction in which creative 
and artistic talents may be employed, dramatization, experimentation, 
observing and analyzing films, and others. In classes such as typing 
and shorthand the variety of activities is not so broad as in social studies 
and English. Howeverj_in all classe s t he order in whi c h activities ar e 
planned is d etermined bv _one*s concept of the successive steps students 
go through in l earning the understanding or skill. A ctivities are always 
s^cted on ttie^sis of their probable effeaiveness in building under- 
standings, skills, or attitudes. 


TYPES OF UNITS 


Units are usually designat ed as resource units or teaching units . Each 
has'special charaaeristics. ^ ^ 

in Appendix B . is usually worked out by a group of teachers; the gen- 
eral plan and specific parts of it may be used in a number of different 
teaching situations. Published resource units are usually organized as 
follows: (1) a title, (2) a rel atively long intro ductory ^rafpment. of 
f acts and infofniation related to a unit to pic, such as The Health of a 
Nation or Planning in Democracy^ (3) a statement of objectives or 
anticipated outcomes, (4) suggested problems and questions, (5) sug- 


®The first title is one of twenty-two resoorce units published jointly by the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The latter title is one of a series published by the National Council 
for Social Studies. 
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gested activities, (6) evaluation procedures, and (7) a bibliography 
of teaching aids — books, pamphlets, films, recordings, and community 
resources. Much attention is ^ven to suggested teaching-learning ac- 
tivities and instruaional materials. From the many suggestions,^ the 
teacher selects or adapts those which may be useful in a specific situa- 
tion. Resource units are helpful to a teacher in planning activities with 
a class, in preparing a teaching unit, and in g aini ng "a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of instructional techniques used by other teachers 
interested in th^ame general atea. 

Increasingly, groups of teachers are cooperating in building resource 
units. Through building resource units teachers are able to locate and 
solve common problems of teaching, gather concrete suggestions which 
may be put into practice immediately, and produce guides for instruc- 
tion which ate more useful than some frequently contained in courses 
of study. 

..A_ teaching junit h_organi2ed by a teacher for a specific dassrpom 
situation. Usually the unit is'buiirpflortoTc'tual'tead ilng and i ncludes 
the essential components previously outlmed'ln'overaU planning. The 
content guide, activities, use of tett and other materials, and evaluation 
procedures are organized in the manner and order in which they are 
intended for use. ----- 

Teaclung units vary widely in allowance for student paiticipation 
in planning. In some injcances the teacher distributes copies of the unit 
to guide the smdents' wotk activities. Dates upon which assignments 
are to be completed, selections from.books are-to be read, tests-are^to 
be administered, class discusston-is to be’held, and form in which ac- 
tivities are to be completed are clearly specified. Provision may or may 
not be made for students to select from among various assignments or 
aaivities. In these instances the teacher definitely plans and writes the 
unit for student use. In other cases the teacher writes the unit for per- 
sonal use and incorporates provisions for students to share in defining 
objectives, deciding content, planning activities, and devising evalua- 
tion procedures. 

Allowing students to share in planning does not mean that the 
teacher spends less time in planning; usually more time is requited, 
’n^exteni-towhich students share in planning is dependent upon ( 1 ) 
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the n ature of the lear ning-involved , ( 21-the.abiIity_ of the students to 
share m plannin g, (3 ) the attitude of the teacher toward student par- 
tici pation, (^) j he skill of the teacher_[n_gufding ^den^^^hiiig, 
the_ requlrements set_up^for_the. particular class by school 
.authorities. In the discussion which follows immediately and in illustra” 
tions of units in the next two chapters, teaching units are surveyed 
which allow the students maximum participation in planning as they 
and the teacher are ready for it. As you analyze the framework for 
a teaching unit, decide where definite provisions should be incorporated 
for students to sha'rg in planning after instru ction i sundec;way. 

Framework for a Teaching Unit * 

I. Introduaory statement v 

A. State the age and grade level for which the unit is planned. 

B. Indicate length of time needed to carry out the unit. 

C Briefly state how this unit fits into the overall plan. 

II. Objectives stated as understandings, skills, and attimdes. 

A. Outline the specific understandings which students will develop. 

B. State the specific skills which students will build. 

C. Outline the specific attitudes which students will develop. 

III. Content outline. 

* A. Outline the major subject-matter content, or 
B. Outline a statement of problems to be solved, or 
C Outline a series of projects to be completed. 

IV. Activities in which students will engage to achieve objectives. 

A. Initiatory activities. 

1. Outline a series of activities in which students will engage to 
make a successful beginning- Indicate the sequence of these 
activities according to your concept of how a good teaching- 
learning situation is initiated. 

2. Indicate the time anticipated for initiating the unit. 

B. Developmental aaivities. 

1. Outline the aaivities in whirfi the students will engage to de- 
velop understandings, skills, and attitudes. Indicate sequence in 
terms of how you think the understandings, skills, and attitudes 
are learned. 

2. Estimate the time needed to carry out this phase. 

C. Culminating aaivities. 
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1. Outline a summarizing aaivity or group of activities toward 
which each student can contribute, toward which the whole 
group will direct e0ott throughout the major portion of the 
learning period, which will best satisfy each student s need for 
approval of classmates and others, and which will promote a 
gocxi attitude towarti c/assiuates, teacher, school. 

2. Indicate length of time for this phase of carrying out the unit. 

V. Materials and resources. 

A. Locate reading materials, audio-visual materials, matertak for 

demonstration and experimentation which ate needed to make the 
activities most worth while. ' ’ - 

B. Locate and outline types of facilities outside the classroom in the 
school and community which will be used. 

C. Locate and identify procedures for bringing community persons 
into the classroom and for raking the students into the community. 

D. When students are to make contacts with persons outside the class- 
room or are to secure materials, outline the procedures which will 
be employed by you to facilitate such activities. 

VI. Evaluation procedures. 

A. Outline the procedures which will be employed to determine where 
students ace at the beginning. 

B. Outline the methods to be used in assisting students to measure 

their own progress. • 

C. Outline procedures which you will use to measure student growth 
in understandings, skills, and attitudes throughout the unit. 

In using this framework for planning units, you will adapt it ac- 
cording to the proposed learning and Ae characteristics of the group 
oL adolescents being taught by va^n g the_g mphasis given to the 
p.aits.-All teachers are, however, concerned with each of the six 
major aspects: (1) the developmental Ievel Dfthe*leatners,(2) the 
objectives j/hich,indiMte understandings, skills, and attitudes to be de- 
ve^ed, (3) the subject-matter“contenrand related skills or problems 
to be solved, (4) a sequential series of activities, meaningful and in- 
teresting, guided by the teacher to lead the students from where they 
are to where they will be, (5) an outline of materials and resources, and 
(6) measures to evaluate the extent and quality of growth. Consider 
each of these more critically. 
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^TRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

In the framework set forth for unit planning, the introductory state- 
, ment includes three major parts: the age or gra^eTevel arwhictr iris 
to be used, the at iticipated-time _needed t o carry out the unit, and a 
brief statemen c_o£-the relarion of this unit to other units. These three 
points are considered and are set down in wnttenTorm fbr the teacher’s 
own purposes, not as a means of introducing the unit work to the class. 
Procedures to get a unit started in die classroom are designated as ini- 
tiatory activities. 

The first step in planning^^unit is to consider the interest patterns 
and’'achievemeht levels of the IearneHmie1eacHer~who“hasTiad a 
class for some time usually can estimate these characteristics quite ac- 
curately. Examination of cumulative records and discussion with ex- 
perienced teachers helps the beginner estimate interest and achieve- 
ment levels of a group for which a unit is being organized. 

■“ Length of time to carry a unit to completion must be estimated in 
planning because most classes meet for a specified number of nzinutes 
per day, hours per week, and days per month. Within these limits, 
learning acciviries muse be completed. Flexibility may be provided for 
by extending or shortening other units when teaching. Estimated time 
for completing a unit should be departed from when doing so facili- 
tates learning for the students. 

The teacher should decide how this unit fits into the overall plan in 
order to assure continuity of learning. Units that are well planned and 
executed flow smoothly from on e into the next . "Each unit builds on 
tl ^ pre ceding ohe.'Tliree~ways inwhich to show this relationsfliplvhile 
planning are to indicate a series of related understandings, progressive 
levels of skills, or successive problems related to the overall theme and 
plan. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIT 

Unit objectives are more specific and detailed than those in the over- 
all plan. However, if one has already built a fairly adequate statement 
of objeaives for the semester or year, the unit objectives should require 
little time for formulating. The major problems are to make sure that 
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the objectives (1) are socially valid, (2) ate not too diffict^o^ 
easy for the students to achieve, and (3) are stated in sufficient ly co n- 
Crete terms to serve as guides for evaluation. 

Social validity refers to the si^ficance of the objectives from the 
standpoint of what society considers of value and worth. One can de- 
termine social validity of objectives by examining the statement of 
school aims or the general goals of secondary education as set forth in 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth which were outlined in Chapter 1. 

If we accept the Ten Imperative Needs as a statement which society ac- 
cepts as significant and of value, besides getting ideas for objectives, we 
check our objectives with the fitst three words appearing in each*. "AU 
youth need.” We have eliminated many high school students by not 
giving sufficient consideration to these words in formulating objeaives 
of classroom instruction and in actual teaching practice. 

It is difficult to predict with accuraty the degree of understanding 
and skill that students will achieve dating a given length of ume. 
Also, students vary widely in ability and achievement. We should not 
fix an average level to be attained because this, if rigidly followed in 
practice, eliminates the slower learners and rends to impede progress 
of the more rapid. Therefore, in most unit plans objectives should be 
expressed to indicate the general level of performance anticipated with 
the assumption that each learner will develop a higher level than he 
had at the beginning of the unit. 

Objeaives may be stated clearly as understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes. This classification for instructional objectives is employed be- 
cause most, if not all, learning involves reaching a better understand- 
ing of concepts or processes, building a higher level of skill, and either 
developing new attitudes or changing attitudes toward the learning ac- 
tivity, the teacher, other students, and self. The term "attitude" is used 
radier than "interest,” "appreciation,” or "value" because it is more 
comprehensive. Teachers who prefer the latter terms should follow 
their preferences. The important point in p lanning is to give e^ual 
consideration t o amtudes or inKtests as to understanding a^d skills’ 
Sometimes we become so concerned withundefstahdtngs ahd^kills tha^ 
we fail to recognize student behavior which is indicative of disinterest, 
boredom, or actual dislike of die whole teaching-learning situation. 
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The statement of objecti v^ shou ld_be-expressedJn-a_ form^ which 
serves as theJaasiSjbtevaluation. Thus understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudewr^ expressed in termsj of student behaviors or actions in such 
manner that one can ascertai i whether a student is achieving this kind 
of behavior or not and the legree to which it is being attained. An 
objective which serves this fi ncdon can best be stated beginning with 
a verb, the student understoo i as the “doed^ or subject. Sample behav- 
ioral objectives, grouped as u iderstandings, skills, and attitudes, which 
meet all the definitive criteria discussed thus far are now presented. 

In a unit dealing with pla: it reproduction, outlined in the Teacher's 
Manual for seventh-grade science,* these understandings or science con- 
cepts are to be developed. 

The student understands that: 

1. There are two kinds of flowers, perfect and imperfect. 

2. Some plants contain only male organs. 

3. Some plants contain only female organs. 

4. Plants are composed of various structures. 

5. Structures of male and female plants differ. 

6. Male plants produce pollen. 

7. Female plants produce eggs. 

8. Reduction division occurs in sperm and egg cells. 

9. Sperm cells fertilize egg cells. 

10. Most plants contain both male and female organs. 

This partial statement of objeaives for a unit expressed as under- 
standings is specific and provides ten useful criteria for evaluation. 

In a unit. How to Improve Recreational Facilities in the School and 
in the Community, a social skill to be developed is: "The student 
works cooperatively with classmates." The objective probably needs 
further definition for evaluation purposes. What does the student w’ho 
cooperates do as distinguished from the one who does not? 

1. Volunteers own ideas in his group. 

2. Listens attentively to others. 

* Donald G. Decker, ©f>. (it., p. 79. (You may refer to the previous outline of 
skills and evaluation proc^ures from this source to note how objectives expressed 
as skills, aaivicies to develop skills, and evaluation procedures are related.) 
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3. Maintains calmness in discussion. 

4. Is courteous. 

5. Secures information for his group. 

6. Carries group-appointed tasfa to completion. 

7. Assumes responsibility for own contribution to his group. 

8. Assumes responsibility for getting the group’s work completed. , 


These eight objectives do not include all the behaviors students ex* 
hibit while developing skill in working cooperatively, but they are 
sufficiently specific to provide a basis for teacher evaluation of student 
progress and also for students to evaluate own and other members 
progress. 

Now investigate how a specific attitude is expressed clearly. In a vo- 
cal class, besides developing understandings and skills, an attitude to 
be developed is; "Prefers goods music.” What does the student do who 
develops a favorable predisposition (attitude) toward good music? 

1. Pactidpates in singing good mtisic. 

2. Memofi 2 es words and melodies. 

3. Listens attentively to records in class. 

4. Criticizes records on basis of preference for good. 

5. Listens to broadcasts of good programs. 

6. Attends good music programs whenever possible. 

7. Reads biographies of composers. 

8. Buys records of the good. 

9. Joins school music organizations. 

10. Brings good mudc into the home and into other social groups 
for recreation. 

These ten objectives are suffidently clear to provide criteria for eval- 
uation; they may not include all which you would select. You will 
probably agree that if desired attitudes ate being formed in this class, 
students must show some of the above behaviors. If they develop none 
of them, then the class is not contributing toward developing the atti- 
tude. 
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CONTENT GUroE 

Objectives which are clearly expressedjjoiat-toward-coment. Under- 
standings indicate necessary facts and information, and skills indicate 
methodology. These two combined with attitudes may be adequately 
comprehensive to indicate content of the unit but usually are not suf- 
ficiently specific so that this part of the unit plan may be omitted. 

Five ways in which to organize content are ( 1 ) a topical outline of 
subject matter, (2) an outline of the developmental sequence of a 
skill, (3) a statement of developmental problems, (4) an outline of 
projects, or ( 5 ) a combination of these. A content guide for a unit' in 
United States history might be divided into major problems with an 
outline of subject matter and a breakdown of social skills to be built 
through solving the problems, or It might follow a chronological ar- 
rangement. The particular way in which the content guide is organized 
most effectively depends upon the specific outcomes sought. The degree 
to which specifics need to be incorporated in the content guide depends 
largely upon the teacher’s mastery of the field. Generally, a brief state- 
ment of major emphases in the unit to be supplemented with specifics 
in daily planning proves effective. The content guid ej>f the u n it sery es 
to assure that major areas ate not omitt^ and that minor aspects are 
-n ot overe^hnsized . " 

UNIT ACTIVITIES 

Most classroom activities may be grouped into four major categories: 

( 1 ) teacher-centered , involving listening and observing on the part of 
the students; (2) student-centere d and individualized, in which the 
students work individually and the teacher assists individuals; (3) stu- 
d ent-cente r pA-nnd_^ ^ppraHve, such as projects and problem-solving 
activities in which students work together in committees and the teacher 
assists groups and individuals; and (4) discussions*.in which the class 
participates as a unit or as committees with frequent interaction be- 
tween teacher and students and among students. 

Activities in a unit are o rganized acCTrding to the dev elopmental 
s^wnce of Icarnin^Thcy may be arranged in a pattern ol initiatory, . 
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developmental, an^culminatinga^ities. We shall examine the major 
purposes to be fulfilled as a meaM^identiEying criteria to employed 
in selecting a sequential series of learning activities to achieve the 
jectives of the unit. In Chapters 7 and 8 these activities are treated in 
mote detail. 

Initiatory activities are planned and organized so that students do 
these things: ( 1 ) focus attention toward the teacher and the proposed 
outcomes; (2) secure an overview of the unit; (3) discover values 
which may be gained; (4) feel a need to expend energy in carrying 
out individual or group aamties or bodi; (5) plan procedures with 
the teacher for en^ging in and carrying out particular activities; and 
(6) establish group objectives and individual objectives. 

During the initiatory period the teacher wants to come to know 
each student as an individual; to learn characteristics of the group, pat' 
ticularly their interests, range in achievement, and different kinds of 
abilities which may be developed; and to establish a good emotional 
atmosphere in the classroom. 

Developmental activities follow smoothly from initiatory and are 
so organized that the students do these things: first, continue interest 
io^e tr work ; second, gain a clearer perspwtive of goals and methods 
for achievi ng them ; audSfuril, develop understating^ >killv^d at- 
timdes vdillcMfrying activities to successful completion. The teacher 
uses appropriate methods k» that individual differences are provided 
for; thus each student achieves his potential as related to the unit. These 
activities must be seleaed, organized, and directed so that mediocrity is 
not enforced upon the superior nor are those with lesser achievement or 
slower rate of learning eliminated. Except for highly selected groups, 
developmental activities designed to provide for a wide range in final 
achievement should be seleaed. 

To assist learners to summarize experiences, discover further applica- 
tions of newly built understandings and skills, fix favorable attitudes, 
and discover new goals culminating activities are organized. In teach- 
ing, there is no sharp break between any two of these stages; one moves 
smoothly into the next. A cu lm i na ting activity is usually considered 
and planned in the initial period, and the developmental activities are 
carried out to make the final one a siKXess experience for all students. 
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OUTLINE OF RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 


Four types of materials and resources were outlined in the frame- 
work for planning a unit; reading mate rials, audi o-visual aids, ma- 
terials for demonstration an d^exper imentation, and s^iooFtommumty 
^reso ^es incIu dingljersonneL Needed matefials'ahd’resoiTrces are de- 
termined first by the nature of die learning activ ities. For every kind 
of learning activity there are materials and resources which are neces- 
sary to make it most meaningful to the learners. All possible sources foe 
obtaining necessary materials and resources should be explored in plan- 
ning the unit so that the learning process is most effectively imple- 
mented. Securing necessary materials prior to starting the teaching and 
outlining methods whereby students may assist in gathering them is an 
important phase of unit planning. Without necessary materials and 
through inadequate utilization of schoo Land_communit7_resources. 
many learning activities^ailtd'achieve their expectancy. 

The teacher who limits activities to those which can be carried out 
with materials available in the classroom often eliminates some which 
ate most worth while. Imagination and resourcefulness in supple- 
menting classroom materials with those available in the school and the 
community pay good dividends. Planning in advance to take the class 
into the community or into other school areas such as the library is 
generally good practice. It is probably safe to conclude that the teacher 
who secures materials in advance, plans procedures for_students,to as- 
sist in obtaining others, and works out tktails for effective use of all 
t;^M^^Hrave most success m attaining objectives! 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


Evaluation proceduces ace planned to measure the extent to which 
objecti^s~ are athieved-and-to appraise the value p Lttii^learning ex- 
perie nces to the smdents. We may look at evaluation in this way; C 1 ) 
Objec ^es are form ulated;'’ (2) activities to achieve these objectives are 
organized; ( 3 ) necessary materials and resources are secured to make 
the aaivicies meaningful; (4) kinds of student behaviors which in- 
dicate growth in understandings, skills, and attitudes are identified; (5 ) 
instruments such as written tests, informal procedures such as ratings 
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based on observation and conferences, and student self-appraisal tech- 
niques are utilized to secure data conceiiung student gtowth; ( ) ese 
data are analyzed. Analysis of data leads to an understanding o 
strengths and weaknesses of individual learnefs, the extent to whic e 
objeaives are achieved, the degree to which the various activities are 
effective, and the extent to which the group profited from engaging m 
the activities. 

In this frame of reference, evaluation is an integral part of the teach- 
ing and is a continuous process. In planning, evaluation begins in the 
attempt to identify and express valid objectives. In teaching, it begins 
in the attempt to discover where students ate now. The primary pur- 
pose in evaluation thereafter is to facilitate the students’ learnin g, to 
iien'ulyjntat-vaWd eJoitetises, to discoNtt Vsc>v< to otganltejcnote worth- 
while activities, and to assbt students to gain greater mastery in self- 
analysis and self-direction. Evaluation of this type is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to provide a basis for marking- Marking may be on an 
individual or a comparative basis, whichever the specific situation 
demands. 

A more detailed treatment of evaluation procedures is presented in 
Chapter 15. 


DAILY LESSON PLANNING 

After a unit has been organized, the need for daily planning still 
exists, but it is now in proper focus. There is no need for outlining a 
series of daily guides fat into the future when a unit has already been 
planned. Rather, daily plans are organized to fit into the unit and are 
essential for carrying out the details of die wit. The major p urposes in 
daily planning ate to insure that routine is handIe3*efficIentiy7to out- 
line methods and activities for the day, to Insure tharneededniaterials 
ate available and ready for use^and to approximate time use. In the 
unit, approximate len^h of time to carry out Activities 'is estimated. 
Such time use is purposefully flacible so that the preplanning does not 
establish inflexible time barriers which Cut short or prolong a par- 
ticular learning activity. Daily planning provides the flexibility neces- 
sary to adjust activities to the learners’ rates and supplies the details 
necessary to achieve the objectives of the unit. 
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Class Dare 

Major objectives for the day; 


Activities in progress or problems under investigation: 


Anticipated Teacher’s Student 

Time Use Activity Participation Participation 

Routine 


Initiatory 

aaivitles 


Major 

aaivities 


Summarizing 

aaivities 


Planning for 
the next day 


Outline of materials including subject-matter understandings and related 
skills: 


Evaluation; 
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The general procedures outlined in unit planning are also, followed 
in daily planning except that daily plans inclt^e more details. 

HANDLING OF ROUTINE 

Many class periods begin widi airing for routine details. Most teach- 
ers are concerned with taking roll and reporting attendance, managing 
the physical aspens of the room such as light, ventilation, heat, and 
seating arrangement, securing needed marerials from storage spaces, 
and taking care of announcements and other administrative details. Tw’O 
important considerations are immediately appar ent in managing th ese 
routine affairs: first, how time may.be utilized most efficiently, an d 
secondj how student participation in routine rna y becom e a worth-while 
leatrving^ experience. Both ©rdvese ate important, for when the teacher 
takes from tHree”f6Ten minutes at the beginning of the period caring 
for routine, adolescents do nof come into the classroom, sit quietly, and 
do nothing. Usually they visit with one another. The longer the teacher 
takes without providing activity for them, the louder they become. 
Many beginning teachers lose the class for the whole period by not 
planning routine carefully. 

Experienced teachers allocate routine duties to various members of 
the class, using as many members as possible. When students know 
that they are responsible for these duties, they appear in the classroom 
prior to the ringing of the bell and have materials and supplies ready 
and other details completed. The teacher is free to greet smdents pleas- 
antly, to supervise the activities of those caring for routine, and to set 
the tone of interaction for students not concerned with routine. 

Here are some questions which you may consider in daily planning 
of routine and class-management procedures: 

1. What activities can most effectively be loutinized? 

2. How can noise and confusion be avoided? 

3. How can routine be managed so that students learn individual 
and group responsibility? 

4. How can routine be organized so that minimum amount of time 
produces maximum value? 

5. What aspects of tourine and management can best be handled by 
the teacher without student partidpation? 
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The particular methods which will be used need careful attention in 
daily planning. Suppose you want students to assume responsibility for 
(1) checking the ventilation and lighting, (2) reporting attendance, 
(3) securing materials from storage spaces, (4) caring for live plants 
or animals in the room, (5) passingin written work, (6) keeping ma* 
terials in good order, and (7) keeping the room tidy and neat. What 
methods will you use to get students to manage these details efficiently 
so that you have more time for other things? 

GETTING STARTED 

In daily planning, be specific in outlining the questions you will use, 
the review of previous activities you will make or the questions to elicit 
student review, the suggestions you will give, and the method for utiliz- 
ing blackboard and other illustrative materials and supplies. One fre- 
quent criticism of secondary teachers made by students is that questions 
asked or suggestions made are not readily understandable. In framing 
the oral part of the daily plan, select your terminology as carefully as 
you do in writing a business letter. Th e major rask in getting off to a 
good start is to present an idea, quesaon, material, or demonstratten 
whicH~attfacrs the ^ ention ol the_wn Qie-£mup_and~ighirfr~iirimtes 
mentaTa crlylty on the part of each learn er. 

' Some chin^ teachers do to initiate mental activity are calling atten- 
tion to a prominent display or material; asking a question beginning 
with “how” or "why” which cannot be answered in one or two words; 
outlining major ideas on the board to be examined by the students; 
reading a very short, highly interesting report related to class activity; 
and conducting a short, quick-moving summary of previous activities. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

Outline the major activities in which you and the students will en- 
gage. As in the unit, these activities are selected and organized to build 
understandings, skills, and attitudes- Ihe methods utilized in directing’ 
activities should be pointed toward assisting the learners to establish 
clearer understandings, higher levels of skills, and desirable attitudes. 

At this point be specific in analysis of practice procedures. Whether 
the practice be highly specific, as in typing, moderately specific, as in 
developing skill in problem solving, or generalized, as in developing 
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skill in group discussion, consider tlie following questions in framing 
methods for this part of the day s activities: ( 1 ) Do the students-feel a 
need for this practice? (2) Do diey have a general understanding of 
the whole process? (3) Is provision made whereby errors and inap- 
propriate form will be detected and eliminated? (4) Do the methods, 
including length of time used in practice, provide for individual differ- 
ences present among the group? (5 ) What part of the period can be 
used in practice most efficiently? (7) What student behaviors will be 
looked for which indicate fatigue or boredom? 


SUMMARIZING ACTIVITIES AND PLANNING FOR THE NEXT DAY 
These two steps are one when the daily plans are organized as part 
of a cohesive unit. A summary for this day should lead into what will 
be accomplished tomorrow. Summaries are Im^rtant. Previously, in 
analyzing transfer, we discovered that generalizations are retained for 
longer periods of time than are facts, and that a primary task of the 
teacher IS to help learners discover applications of newly builc gen- 
eralizations. Summarizing activities in the form of teacher-led discus- 
sion or student evaluation of the day’s work are useful for this purpose. 

Each student needs to know what comes next, why it should be 
done, and what he may do in preparation for the subsequent day’s ac- 
tivities. For many years we have been calling this the assignment. As 
d’ usually been interpreted, they mean teacher-stated 

^rections. Further, because the assignment is to be dear, specific, and 

of yon work on, *e odd-nnmbered problems in 

Z rir^ •Z" *0 >='Si"ning of *e 

ZeadT --oe in cur stare 

m read pages 138 to 150 in yonr text, which outlines our system " "To- 
mormw we w.Il reytew for .he monthly res,; each of yon bring ,o cLs 

two words." k>nd that can be answered in one or 

r.ht rnrionh ; planning what m 

do, rhcj pur forth greatereffor, in carrying our *eir plans; secShd, an 
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identical assignment for all members of a class is usually too difficult 
for "those with~1esset~ac Krevement''~and "aptitude-onoo eas^for tKose 
with hi gher ^ hieigmen^and aptitude; and third, each^d^t'needs to 
knQ^^what-comes-next and h ow it will S^accomplis hednCegardless 
of additional time needed in the daily planning, careful consideration 
given to the part you and the students will take in planning subsequent 
aaivities pays large dividends. 

OUTLINE OF MATERIALS 

Having needed materials and supplies available and in readiness for 
use is an important part of daily planning. For materials such^s pencils, 
paper, newspapers, magazines, and books there must be a clear indica- 
tion.of/wEi5irafe to be furrush^ Bylffie students and which by -the 
teacher. Jotting down a list of all materials needed a day in advance and 
then checking to be sure that they are ready for use prior to commenc- 
ing the class is a time-saving procedure. When students are to furnish 
materials, the necessary directions to assure their bringing them to class 
should be outlined. 

Effectiveness of many teacher demonstrations is lost because at a 
crucial moment, when a climax of interest should be reached, a needed 
material is missing; securing the necessary detail diverts attention from 
the demonstration. Science teachers generally agree that every demon- 
stration to be used in the classroom should have been carried out pre- 
viously by the teacher and that the comments which the teacher uses 
during the demonstration should be carefully outlined, "niis generaliza- 
tion holds for all other types of demonstrations. Sound films, radio 
dramatizations, and theatricals hold attention because of the great 
amount of skilled effort put into planning the materials and ideas which 
attract attention and hold it to a climactic point. 

Subject matter also needs outlining. First of all, an outline should 
include the important concepts and skills so that major aspects are not 
neglected. It should be in the form and sequence in which it will be 
analyzed by the students. That is, the ideas should be arranged in the 
order which is most meaningful to the learners, and vocabulary should 
be carefully chosen so that the learners understand. Generally, it is far 
better to pitch the vocabulary at the lower group so that all understand 
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it. In any subject whete new reiminology is a necessary part of de- 
veloping understandings and skills, methods should be set up whereby 
the new words are examined by the stmlents prior to the teacher s us . 
ing them at usual rate of speaking. 

TIMING THE LESSON 

The amount of time in the instructional period constitutes the limits 
within which learning will occur for diis day in this classroom. How 
can the time be used most efficiently? It is most efficiently used w ’hen 
each daily plan fits into a unit and when the students are engaging m 
activities which last over a period of rin^,^^JCTien studentrbegin an 
activity in which they are interested and which is only partially com- 
pleted, they want to tecutn it. Futther, when a daily plan fits into a unit, 
the greater length of time allows for more flexible time use; the bell 
ending the period does not end the learning experience. When each 
daily plan is to incorporate a complete learning experience in itself* 
planning use of time is extremely difficult. Undoubtedly, this is one 
reason lectures are used so widely. A teacher can time a lecture better 
than a general discussion or other types of activities in which students 
actively participate. The mote actively students engage in aaivities, the 
harder it is to plan time usage on a daily basis. Experienced teachers 
find it most difficult to get timing perfea; very frequently they use the 
latter part of a period in individualized instruction, some form of prep- 
aration for the next day’s activities, or a summary of this day's work. 

At this point, return to the Framework for the Daily Plan. Note that 
space is allotted for anticipated time use. This is not to bind yourself 
with inflexible time battiets but tathei to serve as a check in preplan- 
ning to discover how much of the period will be utilized aaively by the 
teacher in a dominant role and how much by the students. In setting 
down proposed time, activity, and the participation by you and the 
students, add the total amount in which you expljun, lecture, read, 
ask questions, or demonstrate to the whole class and the total amount 
in which the students lead in various activities. Thus, if you propose to 
lecture for forty minutes, put in ’Tectute” under teacher participation 
and "listen” or “take notes'* under snident participation. Do this for 
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routine and all other aaivities for the day. Be sure to indicate what 
the students do as well as your own role. Frequently experienced teach- 
ers check andcipated time use with actual use and find that they are 
much more acdve and the students less so than was anticipated. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluadon in daily planning follows die procedures outlined for unit 
planning except that it is more specific. When planning a unit, a 
method for assisting students in measuring their own progress may 
have been oudined briefly. In daily planning, the method is treated in 
detail. In the unit, a multiple-choice test may have been constructed to 
appraise degree of understanding. In daily planning, the specific in- 
structions for administering the test, including passing out the test 
copies, direcdons for answering questions, exact procedure concerning 
extent to which students will be assisted, amount of time allowed for 
compledon after the first student finishes, method for scoring when 
students assist in scoring, and procedures for rerurning test copies and 
answer sheets ate considered. 

to 

iag. Teachers often do this mentally but do not make any written state- 
ments. When such practice is followed, a record of man y effe ctive j each- 
ing procedTire?^s~lgSt 'aifd~ 50 n fe 'po of ~pra ctices are repeated. Keeping 
a log' ot dSTy evaluation s^is_profltable-for~the-b»eginning^teacher^.A 
loose-leaf notebook which contains daily lesson plans and provides 
space for making daily evaluations serves excellently as a mechanical 
arrangement. When evaluations of daily procedures are thus kept, they 
serve to provide a cumuladve record of how the unit progresses. 

At this point you are probably thinking: "How can I plan for a 
semester, then several units to be carried out during a semester, and 
finally a series of daily plans?” One way to approach the problem is to 
set up your overall plan first; second, outl ine the first unit p rior to start- 
'dng'Twching; and third, organize the l esson plans for the first wp pIt 
— O rganSe^ubsequent-units and dtuly plans as you proceed in teachiogT 
The job is time consuming, but it pays rich dividends. Once you have 


One frequently overlooked phase of evaluation in daily planning is 
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built up a group of units and have discovered student activities and 
teaddng procedures which work best for you, time will be available to 
supplement the units and to experiment with new methods. 

SUMMARY 

Preplanning is necessary to guide the teacher and students in starting 
learning activities and in carrying them to successful completion. Th® 
first phase necessitates defining^ obj^ives to be achieved, determining 
a sequence of units or problems to be solved^ and locating major sources 
of materials and school-community resources. This phase of planning 
is carried out to insure maximum continuity of learning experiences for 
the emiie length of time the teacher has a group of students. 

The next step is to organize jhe units in jnore, de tail so that.ob- 
jeedves are expressed as specific student understandings, s kills, and at- 
titudes. Sequential activities, involving both student and teacher par- 
ticipatlon, are outlined in a framework of initiatory, developmental, and 
• culminating activities. Materials needed to make these activities mean* 
ingful and worth while are located, and methods for their use and for 
direction of student activities are planned. Procedures are outlined for 
appraising the extent to which the objectives ate achieved. 

Daily planning incorporates the specific details needed to carry out 
units. The major purposes m^aily planning are to assure diat the class- 
ing will be'nanage3~wel1, to outline specific methods for the day’s 
activities, to insure that needed materials are available and ready for 
use,-aod to -utilize, timu-effidently. Daily planning provides the neces- 
sary flexibility to carry out units most effectively. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. What is meant by overall plaaotog? Organize an overall plan for one 
semester in a subjea field in which you are interested. 

2. What are the main characteristics of a teaching unit? Organize a 
teaching unit related to your area of interests. 

3. What are the major characteristio of a resource unit? Organize a 
resource unit. 
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A. In wliat aspects of class activities shoulj students share in planning? 

5. IJsi the major understandings, slcills, and attitudes which you have dc- 
vclopetl thus far in this class. List the activities in which you have 
engaged to achies-e them. 

6. What arc the major purposes to be achieved by students througli en- 
gaging in initiatory, developmental, and culminating activities? 

7. Make a list of the materials and resources needed to make learning 
activities most meaningful in a course you plan to teach or in a college 
course you arc taking. 

8. How is evaluation related to teaching? What are the major reasons 
for outlining cs'aluation procedures while planning a unit? 

9. How does daily planning dilTcr from an overall plan? From a unit 
plan? 

10. Make a lesson plan for the first day )-ou meet a given class. 

11. Outline the procedures which you deem feasible for managing routine. 

12. What kind of records should teachers keep concerning how the learn- 
ing activities proceed from day to day? 

13. Evaluate the suggestion given In the chapter that the teacher should 
organiie an overall plan, a first unit, and one or two dally plans prior 
to meeting the class for the first time. 

14. Describe any teaching situation in which you think it is feasible for 
the teacher to go to class without setting down any plans in written 
form. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Organizing and Directing Initiatory Activities 


The first step in carrying out a plan during actual teaching is the 
initiation or introduction. It is necessary wnether preplanning Has been 
done on a daily, unit, or semester basis and whether the planning has 
incorporated understandings, skills, and attitudes in a single subject, a 
broad field, or a core course. A unit in trigonometry or advanced or- 
chestra needs an effective introduction, as does one in seventh-grade 
arithmetic or in problems of family living. A good initial learning 
situation can aid the most efficient and advanced learners as much as 
or more than it can the slower or more immature group. A high degre e 
of leaders hip, gcnVitfpg-^nd-PnfTinsiasm at-p 

required at the b eginning because inltiatorv L-act ivities are to be or - 
ga t^ed and dj^teid-b^ ^,e>tcachet:iSO-that-stu>^>»^*^<^', atten- 

tion toward the te acher and the proposed outcomes, (2) examine ob- 
j^tives and define those which will be pursued, (3) develop procedure s 
foLengagingu n an3~capying out subs ^uent activities, and (4) estab- 
lish group objectives and individual objectives. By engaging in activities 
to achieve tHese^ pur^ses,”sttidftiK'di^over values which may be de- 
rived from their work and secure an overview of what will follow. They 
must actively participate in the teaching-learning situation if these pur- 
poses are to be achieved. Neither the students nor the teacher should 
dominate the activities. The teacher should e xercise-effective democratic 
leadership in carrying ouf^lrea'dy made plans andi o-making dedsions 
as actual teaching“coiAl^nces. in the discus^n which follows, initia- 
tory actlvities"which~are organized to achieve these purposes are dis- 
cussed as cooperative smdent-teacher activities. 
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During the introductory phase, die teacher also wants (1) to learn 
to knotv_each student as an individual, ^(2) to disco ver characKcisac s 
of the group, and (3) to establish a good emotional atmosphere'm 
the classroom. Achieving these purposes requires considerable^orkrby 
the teacher and involves relatively little active participation on the part 
of the students. For the most part, the teacher does these things while 
the students are actively engaged in work activities. Initiatory activities 
to achieve these ends are treated as teacher-oriented activities. 

In the discussion which follows, numerous examples of initiatory ac- 
tivities related to different areas and grade levels of teaching are out- 
lined. Related to each purpose of initiatory activities, a Miss Nelson 
who might be teaching a group of tenth-grade students English in 
almost any senior high school will supply snapshot views of effective 
procedures which might be followed in many different situations. “Ihis 
course of action provides an outline of continuous and sequential initla- 
toty activities during a two-week period.’ 

COOPERATIVE STUDENT-TEACHER ACTIVITIES 
A brief inspection of the above purposes indicates that a considerable 
amount of time is necessary to achieve them, especially with a new 
group of students; also, initiatory activities should be organized to 
achieve several purposes simultaneously. The methods of instruction, 
the seleaion and use of materials, and the activities of the students, such 
as listening, observing, reading, and participating in use of materials 
and planning, need to be directed so that students grasp the meaning of 
what they ate doing from the start. If each studentisjQ_accom plish this, 
the first job of the teacher is to attract and hold tl^attention of the en- 
tire class. 


rCx;USJNG ATTTNTJON 

Earlier we found that using_roncrete_materials and familiar and 
simple activities was one way to arouse interest in a learning activity. 
Examining the pro^Vby w Kch'mental activitY 'lslTrnuseH fev7^hat 
as mote sensory-.perce ptions are in volved. theJil^l.hond-nT'rr'trnrTing 

»uthor u indebted to Mis* Elizabeth Carne>-, Aw^lirpT^essoTofEngliih 
Colorado State College of Eduation Laboratory 
ochool. for aitiral ezamioation o( the unit in tenth-grade English. 
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an d holding the attentio n of members of the class increases. Further, if 
attem io'n is to be attracted loward a pafticuIar-person7"object, or"idea 
throuprpresenting-certaimtimnli'then-competing stimuli should be 
avoided. The physical arrangement oi the classroom must be planned 
so that it producis optimum' men wl arousal related to the proposTd- 
work and so~that competingltifnuirafea v oTd^ ^ 

Students come into Miss Nelson's tenth-grade English classroom in 
a senior high school for the first time. They observe a large bulletin 
board, artistically dressed, with student-made cartoons, magazine clip- 
pings, and book covers under a caption: "Le^’s Get Acquainted.” They 
see a well-groomed, friendly adult standing nSr the 'entrance who 
greets them pleasantly. A bell rings signifying that class has begun. 

The students note that their seats are arranged in one large circle 
with Miss Nelson’s desk in one corner and her chair as part of the 
circle but set off slightly from the two adjacent ones to give her free- 
dom in using the blackboard and other materials. Miss Nelson asks 
each student to be seated and each wonders why the seats have been 
so arranged. Miss Nelson wants to provide the best mechanical ar- 
rangement for focusing attention toward her with least competition 
from other stimuli. Knowing the nature of adolescent boys and girls, 
she realizes that major competing stimuli are the adolescents them- 
selves. In introducing the work, she wants the smdents to share com- 
mon experiences and knows that such is possible only if all students are 
attentive. Will they give more attention seated thus? 

In this arrangement, Miss Nelson sees each student, each student sees 
her, and each student sees every other student. When she talks, or when 
a student volunteers information or a question, every person in the 
circle with minimum amount of inconvenience can direct his attention 
to the speaker and cannot av oid doing so g raciously. Further, the 
teacher is^le^O See not only'the head movement of each student but 
also arm and leg movement. Such movement is also visible to every 
other class member. This arrangement eliminates many competing 
stimuli which operate when students sit in rows or around tables, has a 
tendency to put each student on his best behavior, and directs his at- 
tention toward the teacher. Whatever the furniture or seating arrange- 
ment in a particular room, it is wise to arrange it for initiatory 
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activities involving teacher-led discussion or demonstration in such man- 
ner that there is greatest opportunity for attention to be directed toward 
the teacher and least opportunity for students to become engrossed in 
one another. 

Now that the room is arranged to provide maximum oppormmty 
for visual stimulation related to die unit, what is done to provide further 
impetus for focusing attention? A variety of procedures may be fol- 
lowed, and the particular use of materials and.methodsj^ pends u pon 
die naturejof the learning. 

After each student has introduced himself, Miss Nelson indicates 
that this is a class in which the students will learn to express their ideas 
more accurately in oral and written form. Then she tells the class that . 
a previous group made a recording which summari2ed what they had 
done during the semester and how they had gone about their work. 
She asks the class to listen to see if they recognize any of their friends. 

As the record is played, it becomes apparent that the previous class 
worked on problems and projects dealing with making friends, improv- 
ing reading skills and using the library, discussing in small groups, 
speaking individually, and writing. In the few minutes remaining after 
the record, Miss Nelson leads a class discussion about it. 

Other kinds of activities may be used to good advantage to focus 
attention toward the teacher and proposed outcomes. Here are four 
which indicate the variety. 

In sdencejjasses.-demonstratiog^scientific experiment^hich deals 
w ith materials in the students* environme n t ra p tures att ention. One 
such experiment is to demonstrate chemical and filtra^on methods for 
purifying water; separation of water into elements is extremely interest- 
ing for most students. 

In typing and other classes which are mainly set up for establishing - 
perceptual motor skills, bringing intt> the classroom four or five stu- 
dent typists who have developed a relatively high level of skill and 
good fotm serves to gain and hold attention. The teacher is free to inter- 
rupt the typing to question the students concerning their methods and 
to point out good form and correct procedures as thty occur. 

One initiatory aaivity which w’orked well in a geometry class was 
to have students who had finished the course bring into this class ma- 
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terials which they had produced — geometric designs on paper and 
cloth for household decoration, a layout of the front view of a home, 
and a model playground. Methods for making these were explained by 
students, and others conducted a brief, informal discussion of why they 
were interested in continuing their study of mathematics. 

In introducing equations in algebra, the teacher brought into the 
classroom a balancing-type s^Ie and blocks to acquaint the students 
with and interest them in the concept of equations. The blocks and 
scale were used to illustrate how subtraaing or adding equal numbers 
of blocks to both sides is necessary to maintain equality. 

Initiatory ac tivities like these appMt_ to.ho-th vision and shearing,, 
utilize materials and resources which possess elements of concreteness 
and tamhi^if y, siiffi eienfly-<imple- fn He'mr JerRtQod,.ap d .are pre- 
sented in such context that they are meanin gf ul to learners a t this stage. 
^ThTstudents thus aroused and attentive are ready to examine and de- 
fine objectives which will be pursued. 

formulating group objectives 

In preplanning, the teacher on the basis of best judgment identified ^ 
and expressed objectives which were socially valid and suited to the 
developmental levels of the learners. The statement of proposed ob- 
jectives included understandings, skills, and attitudes to be developed 
by the students and indicated kinds of activities necessary to achieve 
them. At this p oint in initiating a imit of work the teacher objectives 
need to be examined in relation to studenc' purposes, j t is the responsi- 
Tihty ot the teacher'to assist students to discover objectives which they 
currently hold and others which they may not have identified up to this 
time. As previously expressed in purposes of initiatory activities, assist- 
ing students in this process also helps them discover values which may 
be derived from engaging in activities and helps them secure an over- 
view of the unit or course. 

What methods are used to direct the students’ attention to this phase 
of initiating a unit or class? Again return to the arrangement of the 
room and to the idea that during this phase activities are to be shared 
by the whole class. An initiatory acriv ity useful for getting stud ent 
objectives is teacher-led informSTdiscussion. In an informal discussion 
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arising from a question directed to die group, the outcomes depend 
largely upon how much information the group already has about the 
class, their attitudes toward previous related classes, the_pte3tiaus ex- 
periences of this group in discussing ideas with te achers, and the em o- 
tional atmosphere already established in the classroo^The informal 
nature of the discussion and the fact that all members of the class have 
opportunity for expressing ideas should lead to a sharing of objectives, 
including those proposed by the teacher. 

Miss Nelson, seated in a circle with the class, introduced the discus- 
sion of objectives at the second meeting of her class in this manner. 
"Yesterday we heard a recording made by a group of tenth-grade stu- 
dents. These students discussed interesting things they did during their 
first semester in tenth-grade English and also told us how they had 
about some of the work. You recognized the voices of some of youf 
friends. 

"After listening to the record, we had a few minutes left to become 
better acquainted, and I was pleased to notice that you had many ques- 
tions about how the students went about their work and how they 
were able to make such a good recording. I want to begin our work 
today by giving you a problem to solve. Every boy and girl in this school 
and in this state takes English in the tenth grade. Why do you suppose 
English is requited in the tenth grade? What can be gained from taking 
English?” 

Students made suggestions, some of which follow: 

1. To learn to know my classmates. 

2. To learn how to make friends. 

3. To get along better in other subjects. 

4. To learn how to give reports without being embarrassed. 

5. To learn to follow written directions. 

6-. To learn to talk to others without becoming angry or upset. 

7. To learn to write correctly. 

8. To get the English I need to go to the university. 

9. To learn to read my textbooks better. 

10. To learn to read faster. 

1 1. To learn punctuation and spelling to become a stenographer. 
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12. To learn the spelling and writing 1 need to become a railway 
clerk. / 

/ 

Before tKe suggestions were volunteered. Miss Nelson chose a stu- 
dent to list them on the board so that they were readily available for 
further discussion and summary. After all suggestions were drawn from 
the group and discussed, Miss Nelson presented others for student con- 
sideration. 

Her next step was to a ssist the class in analyzing the o bjectives in 
more detail and in sy stematizing them. Miss Nelson took responsibility 
for grouping obje^ves into four major categories: making and getting 
along with friends, reading, speaking, and writing. She might have 
provided the students excellent opportunity for developing initial abil- 
ity in systematizing their study; however, she had preplanned four 
units and wanted to make sure chat the objectives were grouped accord- 
ing to the pattern she had organized so that major emphasis in each 
unit would be directed toward a specific area of understandings and 
skills. 

After this step had been completed, she made an assignment: "We 
now have on the board a list which includes all our suggestions. Each of 
you please pick out those which you think are most important and 
write them on a piece of paper. Hand it in after you have finished, 
and I shall return it tomorrow so that you may keep it in your note- 
book. We shall refer to it later when we decide more definitely what we 
shall do for the next few weeks." 

A ^^<!Kfing_student>-t(rdefine~obiecti Yes is to ou t- 

line to the w hole group some of the more im portant in interesting 
anecddtertelling how stude nts and adults use under^gndings andjkills 
m their daily activitjes. After this first step has been completed, the 
task is to maTe^re chat the students accept these objectives as their 
own. This may take the form of an assignment to be completed outside 
the class, in which the students are asked to find out from friends and 
parents what they have gained from studying English. The suggestions 
are brought to class. The procedure employed for using these sugges- 
tions follows that outlined previously for conducting informal class dis- 
cussion. It may begin as a whole class discussion with the class dividing 
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into smaller groups later in the period on the basis of interest or friend- 

ship. 

A third method for assisting students to identify obje ctives is to con - 
struct and administei a tjutsuonnaiie oi check list, eachjKm presenting 
ah objeclive of jhe unit. Item'sih a tjuesdohnaire to be matked-'Gften, 
"Sometimes,” or "Never” may include die following: 

1. When you are explaining something to your classmates, do they 
understand what you have to say? 

2. Do you have difficulty in following written directions? 

3. Do you like to get before your classmates and tell them about soffis* 
thing interesting, such as a film you saw? 

4. Do you sit quietly and listen carefully, without interrupting, when a 
classmate presents an idea with which you disagree? 

5. Do ycra read newspapers, magannes, and books in oui libiaiy? 

6. Do you have papers returned which have many errors in spelling an'i 
punctuation? 

7. Do you use any library other than outs at school? 

8. Are you embarrassed for lack of the "right” thing to say in class? 

9- Do you converse easily with acquaintances outside of class? 

A check list in which each student ranks items according to where 
he thinks he needs most help may include: 

1. Reading more rapidly. 

2. Following written direaions more accurately. 

3. Using the library to find information or interesting reading ma* 
terials. 

4. Writing papers more accurately. ' 

5. Spelling with fewer errors. 

6. Using words to express ideas mote clearly. 

7. Talking to the class. 

8. Discussing differences of opinion without getting angry. 

Anoth er procedure is to administer teac her-made or standardized 

The teacher makes ^ear to the students'tKa't" their test 
scores will not be used for assigning marks in the course. After the 
test administration, a teacher-led discussion of results is necessary so 
that correct interpretations ate made by the students. Test results may 
Iwjised as the means for directing attention to objectives. So that all 
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Students profit most from the test administration, an exchange of ideas 
and also discussion of more specific outcomes is valuable. 

These methods for assisting students to define objectives are appro- 
priate in many teaching situations. When most of the students are in- 
terested in school work generally and in a particular course, these 
procedures have a tendency to build interest among those students who 
have not taken school work very seriously. 

Defining objectives thus at the beginning of a course is not suffi- 
ciently specific to serve as the basis for student self-evaluation. Usually 
this comes later and is undertaken as more definite work to achieve the 
objectives is under way. 

DEVELOPING PROCEDURES FOR ENGAGING IN AND CARRYING OUT 

activities 

In preplanning, the teacher outlined developmental and culminating 
activities. These now need to be considered in relation to what has 
transpired thus far in initiating the unit. If the proposed objectives cor- 
relate closely with the outcomes of class discussion and if the proposed 
activities are deemed feasible, the major responsibility for the teacher 
hes in a ssistin g students to analy 2 e_ th<^ acH^*ti^^__3eveIop jvork' 
procedures for carrying the m to comp letion. 

Methods similar to those previously outlined for teacher-student con- 
sideration of objectives may be employed in cooperative planning of 
activities. It is at this stage in initiating a unit that definite plans are 
formulated for getting started and preliminary plans are made for carry- 
ing work to completion. T he nature of the objectives ir LPart-determines 
the extent to which students participate in deciding major activjnes. 
If'^major objective"is to^evelop skill in shorthand or music per- 
formance, the students and teacher will spend relatively little time in 
discussing major activities. If the objective is to survey community 
reso les forj dS&-U«LC£JeiS1ire ^ mneid^hip nmnimt nt.fe^Thpr. 
student.planning is_necessafv-t o-m akc.the^'ork meaningful and_worth 
whtTeTltude^will exercise relatively little responsibility and initiative 
for planning activities in a beginning swimming class; in an eleventh- 
grade core course dealing with problem areas in American life, they 
may assume almost complete responsibility in planning their work. 
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One method for carrying out this phase in initiating__a unit is to 
present to the students, a fairly complete guide of -activities, and^pro- 
cedures with specific directions and time allotments forj:Qmplcti2*' 
various assignments, problems, or projects. A mimeographed guide 
is frequently organized during the preplanning and usually includes a 
statement of proposed objeaives^When this procedure is followed, stu- 
dents share in defining objectives and planning activities to a very 
limited extent. In presenting die written guide, the teacher explains 
how the unit is organized and discusses the objectives, procedures, and 
activities which have been outlined. After this discussion it is advisable 


to provide opportunity for students to sugg«t work procedures and ac- 
tivities. When better solutions are proposed, they should be discussed 
and incorporated in the guide. It is imperative that the students examine 
the guide carefully so that they know how to proceed and so that they 
accept the guide as one which they want K) follow. 

A second method for shacingjesponsibilities of_pknnin g with stu- 
dents is to state a problem and then draw from t He^tud entTmeth ods 
^°t_sojution. Mrr^oung.nteacfirng a cTass in general science In which 
most students come from an irrigated farm region, discussed various 
problems of conservation of resources with the class. In the discussion, 


students showed awareness of and interest in the water supply, erosion 
of soil by wind, and effects of temperature variations. This led to a more 
general problem, "How does climate affect our daily living?” As a 
guide for directing the discussion, Mr. Young took his cues for subse- 
quent questions from the steps in scientific problem solving: 

1. What is the problem? Mr. Young asked such questions as: What 
do we mean by climate? How do amount of rainfall, direction of 
wind, temperature, etc., affect what we do and how we live? 

2. What do we know about this problem already? 

3. What kinds of information do w-e need and where may it be ob- 
tained? At this point, Mr. Young pointed out how textbook and refer- 
ence materials, experiments and demonstrations, newspaper reports, and 

earner bureau information might be used. 

4. I^w can we get this information recorded so that it may be 
ana yz ? Here specific procedures for keeping charts, making graphs, 
weather map, etc., were introduced. 


5. What kinds of conclusions are we looking for? This question led 
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to a discussion of the scope of the activities, Mr. Young considered it his 
responsibility to help decide that it would include effect of climate on 
farming, type of clothing worn, type of housing, cost of fuel, source of 
^ater supply, kind of recreation available, and vitality. 

6. How can we test our conclusions? Students suggested that it 
would be necessary to compare our living conditions and climate with 
those of some other region; students who had lived in other regions of 
the country volunteered to get information about these sections. 

7. How can we apply our conclusions? Mr. Young led students to 
discover applications with the question; How can we control climate 
or manage living arrangement to capitalize on the climate to a higher 
degree? 

A third method for sharing planning with studen ts is to_o utline,the 
broad aspects of.a^ niflie ct in which ,t he„whole_ class j^rticipates or a 
tmmEer of projects fcT B^^rried out by committeesrMiSS^elson, the 
English teacher, introduced a project thus; 'Yesterday we discussed 
some of the things to be gained from studying English. We decided 
th'at since we were new to the school, we should begin by studying how ' 
to make friends and get along better with people. Some of you were 
concerned' about learning to know your classmates; four of the girls said 
they were mainly interested in learning how to refuse dates without 
offending the fellows. Others wanted to know how to make introduc- 
tions properly; two students told me after class that they had trouble 
in getting a conversation started when parents or teachers were part of 
the group. Two or three students suggested that they get into trouble 
frequently at home about using the phone. Here we have a whole group 
of problems which deal with ability to say the right things well at the 
proper time. Other tenth-graders have many of these same problems; so 
we are going to do something about helping ourselves and others. 

"After our class meeting, I saw the principal and he invited us to 
present a program at the next assembly on October 13 — four weeks 
from now. How can we arrange an assembly program to help other 
boys and girls get acquainted and learn to get along better wdth others?" 

Students volunteered their ideas and Miss Nelson made recommenda- 
tions. As a result of the discussion, a plan of attack was outlined with 
the class divided into committees on the basis of interest: 

The telephone usage committee dedded to find out recommended 
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procedures for using a telephone and to write their recommended pro- 
cedures. The chairman of this cominitcee was to act as master of cere- 
monies for the assembly. 

The introduaions committee was to find recommended procedures 
for making introductions, to dramatize the fi ndings, to a ccas-greeters to 
all students coming to the assembly, and to distribute a mimeographed 
sheet, "Tips for Making Friends,” at the assembly. 

The dating committee was to dramatize correct procedures in ask- 
ing for a date, accepting an invitation, refusing graciously, and making 
arrangements with parents concerning finances and time. Also, this 
committee was to find accepted techniques for getting seats at a movie 
and exchanging dances, and proper dating manners for boys and girls. 

The conversation committee was to discover how to enter into a con- 
versation and what the charaaeristics of a good listener and of a good 
leader in conversations are. Its findings were to be dramatized at the 
assembly, and recommended procedures in written form were to be 
outlined. 


The wrtoon committee was to make humorous cartoons depicting 
sorne of the most important situations clarified by the other groups and 
to display and explain these cartoons at the assembly. 

ctting information was the first problem to be undertaken by 
a I groups. M^ Nelson suggested chapters in the text which dealt 
m -ing fiends, writing, and speaking, and also recommended 
teria s in the library. After forming committees and making plans 
^ ^ to the library to find the materials 

Mi^Nelson had su^,ted and others which they might use. 

® rerurned to discuss findings and procedures, 

she Ipd students were unnecessarily noisy; so again 

aJl!. ^ a^Ited the students to 

meetings ti^cssaty to guide their conduct in committee 

^nle bh suggestions were put 

each chairmi ^ student copied the list, and it was decided that 
short period ^ assume responsibility for his group’s actions. A 

the next week further discussion of this problem during 


In examining the unit of -n-otk undertaken in Miss Nelson’s class, we 
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discover that the major emphasis is directed toward making friends; 
however, the students are going to develop skill in reading, speaking, 
writing, using the library, and conducting themselves in an orderly 
manner in the classroom and in committee meetings. Miss Nelson knew 
that starting the course in this manner was a good way to help stu- 
dents feel a need for making a more formal study of written and oral 
expression, which will come in later units. Further, Miss Nelson did 
not teach English skills for the purpose of learning English as such 
but as tools for more effeaive speaking, listening, writing, and 
living with one another. 

These three methods suggest a variety of procedures for sharing the 
planning of activities with students; the major purpose is to assist the 
learner to dis cover how he is going to get starte d Jnwork^whichJie— 
wants tol:'a^tyT^ucc esstu^complecton . 

FORMULATING INDIVmUAL OBJECTIVES 

Regardless of the degree of responsibility and initiative students 
assume for planning activities, whether they suggest activities or accept 
the teachet’s proposals, it is important that the teacher provide op- 
portunity for them to establish' groupToBjectives and ior each to estab- 
li ^hTndividual objectives relat^to tmit7 }ys5isting students to' esrab- 
lish realistic objectives and to set up standards by which to judge their 
own performance is one of the most difficult problems a teacher faces; 
yet it is most rewarding because it serves to guide subsequent student 
conduct in_the-classroom'and-execuiioti-of-activmes. How”students 
behave and what they do depends upon how strongly the objectives are 
desired, how. clearly methods of appropriate attack are understood, 
and how important the objectives are to the individual. 

In those classes where individual and group projects consutute major 
aaivities, as in hom e economics, shop, agriculture, and art, and in those 
where degree of skill is readily measured, as in typing, shorthand, and 
to a lesser degree music and sc ience, assistin g each student to establish 
realisdc objective s is not so difficult as in other courses. In-xt^ing class, 
for example, a more immediate objecfive^sno-learn'the keyboard in 
six weeks, an objective less immediate is to type at twenty words per 
minute within four months, and a deferred objective is to type at forty- 
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five words per minute at the end of the year^ufficiently-y^ell.tojse- 
cure employment as a typist during the summer vacation. To assist 
students in formulating individual objectives the teacher may demon- 
strate varying rates of typing, point out what previous students have 
done at different intervals, and have students discover requirements that 
employers have set. 

As English, social studies, mathematics, and foreign language classes 
are frequently taught, formulating individual objectives is extremely 
difficult for students. Perhaps the most ineffective procedure is for the 
teacher to set the same objective for all students in the form of a num- 
ber of pages to be read or textbook problems to be solved. A close 
second is to use marks, with the teacher doing all the evaluating and 
marking on the basis of comparative achievement. Both of these pto- 
ccdurcs are ineffective because the objectives — completing the readin g 
of a cemin number of pages and working to rec eive a high mark— are 

artificial for many students and are not accepted bv a large po rtion 
0 ^ Ae class. However, some students In almost every class will accept 
ei er. Those with higher abiUqr who come from homes where going 
to CO ege has high social value ot where parents reward for high marks, 
consistent effort, and good conduct are perfectly willing to read as- 
signed pa^s and to strive for high marks. Most students will read and 
work textbook problems when the teacher assists them to discover that 
omg so enables them ( 1 ) to solve a larger problem with which they 
areconcern^, (2) to complete a project, (3) to understand a process, 

(4) to develop a skill, or (5) to secure social approval. 

“ 'etwn to Miss Nelson’s class in tenth-grade English again 
fnl- ® fof helping students estate 

on rhf ° i^^ives. After taking care of introductions and routine 

bv a {nr^^ ^ * students listened to and discussed a recording made 

pained ^ f the s econd day t hey di scovered what could Jbe 
of how Eugljsh, Next they decided to take up the problem 

thw divi established more specific objectives. 'Then 

d^aZr and outlined methods. for presenting 

To help srudenn establish individual objeaives. Miss Nelson pro- 
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ceeded in the second week by supervising the committees closely to 
make sure that each group understood what they were going to do and 
how they were going to do it. When the committees were clear on 
procedures and had found necessary materials, she asked one committee 
at a time to meet around her desk to discuss the list of general objectives 
which had been, outlined, the more speciffc objectives for the unit on 
making frien^, and progress on work under way. After discussion, each 
student was asked to express in writing those things on which he was 
working which were most important to him and on which he, other 
committee members, and the teacher might keep a record of progress 
for th^ex^weeks. Miss Nelson used about half of each daily class 
period for this part of the work. She found that some students had not 
established a clear relationship between what they were doing now, the 
assembly program, and improvement in reading, writing, and speaking; 
so she used a short period during each daily class period to help these 
individuals. When this phase was completed, a class period was used 
for a general discussion to outline what each group was doing in rela- 
tion to the assembly program and to check progress individuals were 
making. By this time committee members were ready to help one 
another in analyzing individual and group progress — to assist each 
other in setting up standards of performance. Thus each student estab- 
lished individual objectives. 

In following Miss Nelson thus far, you may be greatly concerned 
about the amount of time used to assist the students in focusing atten- 
tion toward her and the proposed outcomes, examining and defining 
objectives, planning activiti es and~pfOCedure^nd-establilhrng indi- 
vidual objectives. Recall that this course is required of students and 
that Miss Nelson met them for the first time. Two weeks spent thus 
at the beginning of a school term is not excessive for making a good 
start. 

TEACHER-ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 

Thus far we have dealt almost exclusively with aspects of the teach- 
ing-learning situation_m_which_rfie_stu^nts and teacher have shared 
about egtialfy from the stand point of p attiCipation rNow ~the teacher 
^^ls~lo turn to 'other equally important purposes of initiatoiy ac- 
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tivities: learning to know each student-as-an-indiyidaal, discovering 
characteristics of the group, and building a good emotional atmosphere 
in the classroom. These call for acdvities in which the teacher uses 
time both in and out of class to make a most effective start with the 
class. 


LEARNING TO KNOW EACH STUDENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


When a teacher has four or five different classes with twenty-five to 
forty students in each class, the question arises at the end of the first 
day: "When shall I ever learn the names of all these students?” Further 
reflection on the problem leads to the conclusion that connecting names 
with faces is only the preliminary step; the lareer_proble m is to know 
each student well_enough to_discov er his pote _ntialities,_so.that Jnstruc- 
tion may be organized to help him acquire a reasonable degree of 
achievement in relation to his potentiality. In initiating a unit, the 
wachecjs pirdcula^^roncerned with ascertaining the readiness of stu- 
^nts for the w ork and t he different kinds of abilities which may be 
developed. This is imperative in classes required'o^f all students and ad- 
visable in every class. 


U /jngtheTZuftnilathe R ecord. Most modern secondary schools have 
orgihized a cumulative sys^ of record keeping which assists tea chers 
to discover impottant charactMistio of individual s^gnts. Frequently, 
the teacher is supplied with the following information, usually con- 
tain^ in cumulative records, which proves valuable in becoming ac- 
quainted with a new group of students: previous marks assigned, 
^ievemem test scores, IQ score, health status, and attendance record. 
Other information is often included in the record, but these five types 
are useful in locating these students: (1) high and lo w, achievers a c- 
cordmg to pjevbu s tea cherjnarks, (2) high and low achievers ac- 
cording to standard «st score s, (3) s tudents with "slow and rapid:^ 
ot m ental q ^nmty^ (4) students with marks hi gh or low in relation t o 
Q^re, (5) students with senary defects or unusuaLphysicaLchar* 
actetistics, and (6) those who have a recoid__of poor^anendance. Fre- 
quently and in every class a few individuals 

^ ^*gh. One or two have an auditory or visual 

elect, and some have a poor attendance record. These students need at- 
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tendon first. The high achievers need work to challenge their abilities; 
the low achievers and slow maturers in most classes need less difficult 
reading material an d different typ es of work activities. Those with 
auditory and “visual defects are seated where their handicaps are least 
damaging. Students with poor attendance records are given special con- 
sideration to find causes, and more effort is made to interest them in 
the work. The remainder of the group, who are neither high nor low, 
have a good attendance record, and have no observable health or physi- 
cal handicap, are usually studied mote intensively later. 

Data from the cumulative record give an indication of past per- 
formance, a very important aspect in determining readiness for the 
present. Previous marks an d test scores indicate what has happened and 
are quite reliable indicators^ what may be anticip ated in the future., 
*'ihey need to be supplemented with informal teacher evaluations. 

Using Jnfnvmal ^ethnJf Besides finding previous 

performance in related understandings and skills, rate of mental ma- 
turity, and kinds of abilities from analysis of the cumulative record, dis- 
covering less tangible qualities such as social^and emotional control and 
w ork hab its ^another important consid«arion in determining readiness _ 
and knowing stu dents as individuals. Further, cumulative records are 
not always complete, especially since many students transfer from one 
school to another. 

Most secondary teachers work with large numbers of students; there- 
fore, methods for discovering chafacteristics of individuals with mini- 
mum amount of time are necessary. Ordinarily the teacher does not 
have time to hold individual conferences or to administer, score, and 
interpret a battery of tests to discover these qualities. Informal methods 
for making preliminary estimates are often employed. Stamng a folder 
for eac h student or commencing a record book with pertinent in forma- 
tion IS a devic e many teachers find useful for recording cumulative 
record data and the more informal data pertain ing to emotional and 
social maturity and methods of work. 

1. C)ne metHdd foVsecuring information concerning emotional and 
soc ial controls exercised by students is to construct-abating scale of key 
items with s pace for e ntering anecdot al re^ rds. As students engage in 
imtnrrOty activities, their behavior is noted and recorded. A mimeo- 
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graphed rating sheet, using one copy per student, may serve m all 

classes taught. . 

Here are questions which may be used to rate emotional and social 
controls and to identify significant behaviot. You may wish to change 
some questions and to add others. 

Emotional Controls 

1. How does the student respond when he seeks attention but attention 
is not given? 

2. How does the student respond when he discovers he has made an 
error? 

3. How does the student respond when classmates disagree with him? 

4. How does the student respond to humorous situations? 

5. How does the student respond when he does not "get his way”? 

6. To what extent does the student exhibit attitudes of prejudice? 

7. To what extent does the student daydream? 

8. To what extent does the student exhibit fear of teacher, classmates, 
or situations? 


Social Controls 

1. "What are the student’s reactions to members of own sex? 

2. What are the student’s reactions to members of the opposite sex? 

3. How do other students respond to him? 

4. Does the student attempt to dominate others? 

5. Docs he withdraw from activities? 

6. How much constructive control does the student exercise over other 
students? 

7. How much constructive control needs to be employed by the teacher 
over the student? 

8. Does he carry out group-appointed work? 

nS this Wnd Vs nsebaV 'm any class, and it is wliile stu- 
dents are at work that their behavior is appraised. It is recorded at that 
time or after class, ^^ith a little modification, the questions may be 
stated so that students will rate self and others on the cthetia. 

2. Method of attacking work is an important factor in snreess-and 
failure of the student in any kind of undertaking. Cumulative records 
frequently give no indic3tiono{'how"the‘student goes about his work. 
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An informal appraisal of the student’s work methods may be gained 
through observing him and finding answers to these questions: 

1. Does he give attention to teacher- or group-stated suggestions? 

2. Does he have materials in readiness? 

3. Does he commence work immediately? 

4. For what length of time does he concentrate on the work? 

5. Does he carry work to completion or start many things but complete 
few? 

6. Does he know how to attack the particular work? At this point, list 
the specific steps for reading a book, working a problem, making a graph, 
or conducting an experiment to give your diagnosis clarity as related to the 
major t)’pe of work activity in which the students engage. 

The purp gse of informal app rais al to disco ver students wit h m- 
effecti yc-wo rk’skiils-is.tO_assist them to improve so t hat they do not lose 
interestJn_work or fall behind their classma t es unnecessarily from th e 
startJrequently those students who are upset because of social or emo- 
tional immaturity also have poor work habits. They are more con- 
cerned with these problems than with classroom learrung. 

All information leading to knowing the student as an individual 
should be gathered for the purpose of discovering how instruction may 
be organized to be of more worth to him. In many classrooms data have 
been gathered and analyzed to discover characrerisucs of the individual, 
to put him in a category, and then nothing further is done to help him 
make a better adjustment. It is probably better for the teacher not to 
take time to secure information-when-no-adjustment-in-w’ork activities 
or materials^^oFmstxuction can be made on the basis-of the-findings. 
When the student knows that he is of interest to the teacher and that 
the teacher is concerned with him as a person and is willing to take 
into account his interests, needs, and personal idiosyncrasies, such 
knowledge in itself tends to make him more interested in class ac- 
tivities. 

LEARNING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP 

Kn owing studen ts as in dividuals needs to be supplemented with 
anal^is of interaaion among individuals in the whol£group.Tnformal 
ap^isal of Social and emotional maturity yields clues concerning 
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group interaaion. Another method for discovering direction and in- 
tensity of feelings within a group— a group in which members have 
had opportunity to become acquainted with one another — is to ad- 
minister a sociometric test.. You recall from the previous discu^n of 
sociometric techniques in Chapter 2 that analysis of student choice of 
friends or partners in work activities loc^s (1) leaders — ^daftse^stu- 
dents-who are chosen most frequently b y others; (2) cliques — tho se 
students choosing one another But making no choices outside their 
small group; and (3) isolates — those students rarely chosen or not at 
all. 

Any teacher new to a group should utilize already-established leaders 
to get the class moving in the desired direction. When committees are 
organized and die teacher appoints chairmen, such chairmen should be 
popular members of the class. When students organize into committees 
on the basis of interest and selea their own chairmen, they usually pick 
out the established leaders themselves. Whether committee or indi- 
vidualized activities are utilized in instruction, getting the coSperatlon 
of the-fistablishe d lead^ i s highly important. Stu dents are more likely 
to imitate behavior of^BeI^6wiG^e?te3^^erthan that of a teachef” 
appointed model who is uhp^ulat. When the teacheF^ises or cites 
for illustration the model performance of a disliked student, the tend- 
ency for those students disliking him is to reject his performance. You 
may feci that it is unfair to give attention to the few popular students in 
order to secure their cooperation. Over a long period of time this pro- 
cedure is Ineffective because you want to establish a good feeling among 
all students so that none ate isolated; however, while initiating a unit 
of work with a group of students relatively unknown to you but quite 
well known to one another, the best method for getting a whole class 
going in the direction you desire is to make sure that the leaders co- 
operate with you. 

What to do about cliques, whether to allow them to sit near one 
another and to work together in committees or to separate them, can 
be decided only after discovering faaors which hold the members to- 
other. When cliques are heldjpgethet-by-uadesitableJactors— dress- 
ing peculia rly of lavishly, avoiding classroom u-ork,‘ 7 r L 's i 5 n n^~tcac h^ 
suggesuons, or any t)’pe of unst^I be havior arisin gJ n or out of '^e 
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school — two^venues of approach -mav-be, followe d. First, keep the 
cIiq\iejn^bers.together and try to.change theirattitudes ancLbehavior 
as^ group; or second, place individual clique members in different 
groups so that classmates may influence their attitudes and behavior 
desirably. What to do depends largely upon the i ntensity of fee ling 
a mong clique mem bersj md the^Iity of the te acheTto interest them in 
a class activity to the point that the activity holds attention more than 
^d oes a clique me mber. Generally it is unwise to separate closely knit 
clique members prior to establishing desirable attitudes or interest in 
activities. What happens when four clique members are separated by 
the teacher and seated in different parts of the room? They pass notes, 
talk more loudly, and make frequent trips to various parts of the room 
to visit their friends. When th^ are separated and placed in four differ- 
ent committees, progress of each committee is seriously impeded. 

Isolates need attention, particularly when the isolation presents an 
emotional barrier to learning. Mary, who is chosen infrequently or not 
at all, achieves relatively well in chorus. Susan, who is aware that she 
is not accepted, becomes emotionally disturbed and does not achieve 
nearly her potential— daydreams instead of singing or listening. Susan 
needs help first. In any kind of learning situation where the objective 
is to assist all students to develop social skill in organizing an activity 
or carrying it out cooperatively, all isolates need special attention. Gen- 
erally, they can be brought into_the group most readily through dis- 
covering a n interest or _skill which has presti^ Value'among other stu- 
_^.tsJrhus, Susan, who is notlikeH'because she appears untriendly fd" 
everyone and withdrawn from class activities, may be helped when the 
teacher discovers that she can sing quite well; her singing of a par- 
ticular selection causes the class to want her to take part in an operetta. 
Frequently a shy but not rejected student is placed near another who 
is well accepted as a mechanical arrangement for bringing him into a 
group. Eventually the isolate must be assisted in building the skill to 
overcome causes of his isolation. When a student is isolated because 
of prejudice of the group, the group must be helped to overcome their 
prejudice. 

Sociometric tests, informal appraisals, and cumulativ e records yield 
important clues for learnin^haraaeristic of individuaUjmcL5£j:t:QUp>-' 
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group interaction. Another method for discovering direction and io* 
tensity of feelings within a group — a group in which members have 
had opportunity to become acquainted with one another — is to ad- 
minister, a so ciome tric test.. You recall from the previous disci^on of 
sociometric techniques in Chapter 2 that analysis of student choice of 
friends or partners in work activities lo^es ( 1 ) leaders---thQse_stu- 
dents'wl^ are chosen most frequently b y others; (2) cliques — th ose 
smdents choosing one another but making no choices outside their 
small group; and ( 3 ) isolates — those students rarely chosen or not at 
all. 

Any teacher new to a group should utilize already-established leaders 
to get the class moving in the desired diteaion. When committees are 
organized and the teacher appoints chairmen, such chairmen should be 
popular members of the class. When students organize into committees 
on the basis of interest and select their own chairmen, they usually pick 
out the established leaders themselves. Whether committee or indi- 
vidualized activities are utilized in instruction, gertin e t he coSperation 
of thejtstablishe dJeade^s is hi£hlv important. Stu dents are more likely 
to imitate behav'tbf-oHHert;^tuel^'^Sa3gtnhan that of a teacher- 
appointed model who is unpopular. When the”teacher praises or cites 
for illustration the model performance of a disliked student, the tend- 
ency for those students disliking him is to reject his performance. You 
may feel that it is unfair to give attention to the few popular students in 
order to secure their cooperation. Over a long period of time this ptO' 
cedure is ineffective because you want to establish a good feeling among 
all students so that none are isolated; however, while initiating a unit 
of work with a group of students relatively unknown to you but quite 
w’ell known to one another, the best method for getting a whole class 
going in the direction you desire is to make sure that the leaders co- 
operate with you. 

What to do about cliques, whether to allow them to sit near one 
another and to woik together in conamittees ot to separate them, can 
be decided only after discovering factors which hold the members to- 
cether. When cliques are held to^^tbet-by-undesirablejactors — dress- 
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school—^o ^venu es of . apprQach-inay_be followed . First, keep the 
clique^m^bers-togeiher-and trytoxhange their-attitudes-and.behavior 
as. a group; or second, place individual clique members in different 
groups so that classmates may influence their attitudes and behavior 
desirably. What m do depends largely upon the in tensity of fee ling 
amon g clique members and diFabilicv ot the t eacher to inte r^t them in 
a class activity to the point that the activity holds attention more than 
^do es a clique memb er. Generally it is unwise to separate closely knit 
clique members prior to establishing desirable attitudes or interest in 
activities. What happens when four clique members are separated by 
the teacher and seated in different parts of the room? They pass notes, 
talk more loudly, and make frequent trips to various parts of the room 
to visit their friends. When they are separated and placed in four differ- 
ent committees, progress of each committee is seriously impeded. 

Isolates need attention, particularly when the isolation presents an 
emotional barrier to learning. Mary, who is chosen infrequently or not 
at all, achieves relatively well in chorus. Susan, who is aware that she 
is not accepted, becomes emotionally disturbed and does not achieve 
nearly her potential — daydreams instead of singing or listening. Susan 
needs help first. In any kind of learning situation where the objective 
is to assist all students to develop social skill in organizing an activity 
or carrying it out cooperatively, all isobtes need special attention. Gen- 
erally, they can be brought intojthe group most readily through dis- 
covering an in terest or skill which has prestige valuelirh6h^6ih*erstu- 
denjs. Thus, Susan, who is not lik'^'because she appear^ unfriendly to 
everyone and wiihdcaw’n from class activities, may be helped when the 
teacher discovers that she can sing quite w'ell; her singing of a par- 
ticular selection causes the class to want her to take part in an operetta. 
Frequently a shy bur not rejeaed student is placed near another who 
is well accepted as a mechanical arrangement for bringing him into a 
group. Eventually the isolate must be assisted in building the skill to 
overcome causes of his isobtion. When a student is isolated because 
of prejudice of the group, the group must be helped to overcome their 
prejudice. 

Sodometric tests, info rmal appraisals , and cumulative records yield 
important clues for learning characteristic of indiyiduafrantloFgrnup^ 
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.inter action. Because knowing charactetist]cspfjhe_classJsjQjinpQriaot 
'maiding accivicies which fdilo^tbese primary sources of information 
shoulJ^ ^ed to wh atever de^^ is necessary earlyTiT the learning 
situation. 

BUILDING A GOOD EMOTIONAL ATMOSPHERE 

Building desirable student attitudes toward learning requires that 
pleasant rather than unpleasant feeling accompany the learning ac- 
tivities. Enthusiasm, pleasantness, and fteedonifrom.disrup_tive tensions 
are to be sought rather than anger, fear, boredom, and the like. The 
particular feelings which develop among srodents may be controlled 
to a high degree. Personal characteristics of the teacher and procedures 
employed in helping the class develop standards of conduct largely 
determine the kind of emotional atmosphere the classroom will have. 
We shall examine two factors related to emotional atmosphere which 
ate of crucial importance in getting off to a good start. 

Tjaebing Personal ity. Personal characteristics of the teacher such 
as^'appearance, wauty, enthusiasm, sociability, use of English, manner 
of treating individuals, and expression of own emotions are frequently 
grouped and called teaching personality. Classroom personality vitally 
affects the emotional climate of the classroom. 

One may get a good estimate of his classroom personality by ex- 
amining specific situations which occur in the classroom or by having 
someone observe him. One may usually improve himself through 
discovering weaknesses and working out remedial procedures. Three 
hetots related to classrtym personality — enth usiasm, 

— ate examined with a~Kief indicadorTorthelr importance'dufing 
initial phases of reaching. 

1. Enthusiasm is a contagious feeling to about the same degree that 
depression is. Compare your reaaions to an instructor who is highly 
enthusiastic about problems of teaching with your reactions to one 
extremely bored or dissatisfied with his work. 

Enthusiasm for student affairs as shown by expressed interest is as 
importan t- as enthusiasm for the su biegnnatter.~Both-are -necessary, 
especially in initiating a unit or coursCrUnfaVorable attitudes toward 
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the sometimes erratic but normal conduct of adolescents lead to any- 
thing but enthusiasm. One who is bored with the particular teaching 
assignment will generate little interest in students for the work. 

One way to develop more enthusiasm for adolescents and* for a 
particular teaching assignment is to set up investigations like those 
outlined in Chapters 2 and 3. Set up an experiment to ascertain which 
developmental task is most important to the group. Locate the task 
with which they ^re haying mMtjJifficulty^ Learn which methods and 
materials will contribute most to those with slow and rapid rates of 
development. Find out the extent to which the group will assume 
responsibility for its own conduct. Try to discover the most effective 
method of teaching this group or to what extent individual or group 
methods of instruction are effective in this particular class. When you 
begin a teaching assignment to solve a challenging problem (every 
class has many), sixty hours of interesting discovery per week will be 
less destructive to your mental health than forty Jiours_of _drudgery. 
Your added enthusiasm will generate increased effort and higher en- 
thusiasm in the class. 

2. Courtesy is often f orgotten in the when 

dealiagJvithjarge-group^oHf^entsr^*arents meet Miss Carr, a charm- 
ing and gracious young woman, at a PTA meeting. They wonder why 
their daughter, Julia, does not like to attend Miss Carr's class. Julia 
says she likes shorthand, but Miss Carr makes her so angry that she 
cannot learn. Miss Carr often makes statements such as, "Julia you are 
a sloppy girl. Just look at this messy paper”; "If you concentrated on 
shorthand more and on boys less, you would be a good student”; "Look 
at Mary’s, work — it shows a neat personalig^,” Also, Miss Carr, qiute 
abruptly, asks students to run errands for her without thanking them, 
and she has them correct papers without giving adequate instructions 
and then "bawls them out” for not scoring papers correctly. 

Being courteous to students means following standard s of gracious 
conHua.^Use of sarcasm, treating adolescents like small childr^ not yet 
"bea dv-forwIulrronsiH er ation, and cmicizing.dtrjrpersonal-basisbefore 
the whole class are typ es of .di scourtesy which adol escents resent. These 
procedures breed anger, resentment, and disrespect, which are damag- 
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ing to a good emotional atmosphere. Conversely, treating students 
graciously and courteously leads toward their using the same procedures 
with teacher and classmates. 

3. Showing fear-o£-classro<^ situations is damag ing to an effective 
learning environment. Ftequaitiy_Aea^eK_^^nger^an^reat^ 
punishment with students to alleviate their own feelings of inswnty. 
The best way to overcome insecurity is to biilld slall in meeting the 
situation; hoivever, this is not readily accomplished. Prior to meeting a 
class there is little opportunity to praaice what to do when meeting it. 
Here are some things one who has a feeling of insecurity may do to 
prepare for meeting a new group: (1) Plan carefully what will be 
done; (2) know the plan so well that reference to it is not needed in 
the classroom; (3) stand still in making the opening presentation 
(preferably behind a desk if difficulty with hands is anticipated) ; (4) 
speak more slowly than usual; (5) enunciate words more clearly than 
usual; (6) use a very short portion of time for the initial presentation; 
(7) make a clear, definite assignment to the students; and (8) get 
diem started to wotk on the assignment quickly. Practicing your initial 
presentadon in front of a mirror may prove helpful, as may making 
a record of your oral presentation. 

Besides personal characteristics, the method employed with students 
in formulating and evaluating their standards of conduct affects emo- 
donal climate. 

Standards^jif-Cffntrol. Adolescents seek approval of age mates and 
adults. They at mmpcj ojsat afy-needs-in-SQdally approved-way s and 
wa nt to be independent_Qf_authoritafian, adult control. Intelligent 
direaion of these tendenciesTeaas to setting up procedures whereby 
adolescents formulate their own standards of conduct and then evalu- 
ate actions in terms of these standards. Whole-class participation in 
formuladng rules for behasdng is effective because the group exercises 
desirable influence over nonconforming individuals. Most authorities, 
however, recommend that student groups, such as classroom com- 
mittees and student government bodies, should not exercise punitive 
powers. 

The method Miss Nelson used wWle initiating the^unit on making 
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friends illustrates how a plan may be started. Let us review it. When 
committees met ih^e_c IassroQm-atfeir:^having-gone~to~fK^ibrary, Miss 
Nelson~drscovered that they were unnecessarily noisy. She called' Ae 
attention of the whole group to the noise an d eli cited from them rules 
which they would follow in committee wotk' in thTHasstoom, in the 
library, and in the assembly. When all suggestions had been listed, 
Miss Nelson aske d if a ny stud e^nt fe lt that a rule was unfair; and if so, 
why it was. Each student had opportunity to present his objeaions, and 
every student had opportunity to decide rules of conduct. 

The next step was to have each student copy the suggested rules. 
Ea ch chairman war designated to leadT^ br iet discussion‘~itrhis"com- 
mittee' concerning how the rules were~T^Ihg followed. At the end of 
the week, a short period of time was used for whole-class discussion, 
led by Miss Nelson. This procedure eliminated most of Miss Nelson’s 
"policing" duties. Because the students shared in setting standards, they 
tried to follow them; there was little resentment or rebellion against 
authority. No threats of punishment were suggested by Miss Nelson. 
The emotional atmosphere was relatively free from tension, which so 
often arises when students feel that teacher-stated rules are arbitrary. 

One technique foe helping students feel the need for formulating 
and evaluating rules of conduct is to make a recording of their activity 
^nd discussion. The fprnT'd ty nsoally-q iad e.without the students’ know- 
Iftgci Land ducing_ a. time in which th^ are boisterous ancTHoIsy. Mr. 
James discovered that his students started working quite soon after 
the bell rang but were very noisy and talkative. He had a student as- 
sistant operate a recorder in the rear of the room. After a few minutes 
he asked the students if they felt they were noi^ and in turn received 
a loud chorus of "No." Then he asked the assistant to play the record- 
ing. The students found difficulty in accepting the record but were 
ready to discuss rules for getting started to work. Subsequent records 
were made to measure progress. 

Procedures like these will work in most classrooms; they may not 
in those where morale is ver)' low throughout the school and in those 
where many students arc not interested in the work or already have 
learned antisocial classroom behaviors. Even with a group of highly 
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unruly students, helping them to establish standards should be at- 
tempted. 

The emotional climate of any classroom may be controlled to a high 
degree. Establishing a feeling of friendliness among students, of trust 
and respect for the teacher, and of mutual considerateness among stu- 
dents and teacher is an important accomplishment in initiating a unif. 
How the smdents feel during the early stages vitally affects what they 
do and how they behave for the remainder of their study with the 
teacher. 


SUMMARY 

The first step in carrying out a plan during.actualjeaching is the 
inidauon.or introduction..A high degree of leadership, enthusiasriv and 
posmv'e” control of learning activities is requited because initiatory ac- 
tivities are organized and directed so that students ( 1 ) focus attention 
toward the teacher and proposed outcomes, (2) examine objectives 
and define those that they will pursue, (3) plan procedures for engag- 
ing in and carrying out subsequent activities, and (4) establish, tenta- 
tively, a group goal and individual goals. Interest in the work is assured 
when these purposes are achieved because motives {torn within the 
student ate aroused; he aaively seeks to teach his goals. The extent to 
which students aaively participate in outlining procedures and plan- 
ning subsequent activities depends primarily upon (1) die naturelof ~ 
the learning, (2) the maturity of the students, (3) the previous ex- 
periences of the students in assuming this kind of responsibilit y, and' 
(4) the quality of teacher leadership. 

"Individuals vary in rate of learning and in kinds of abilities. Social ' 
relationships in the classroom affect learning progress, as does the emo- 
tional atmosphere. Therefore, in iuitiauag a unit the teacher wants to 
(1) know each student as an individual, (2) discover characteristics 
of group Intetaaion, and (3) establish an atmosphere in the classroom 
conducive to learning and free from disrupting emotional disturbances. 
Worth-while activities and a vatieqr.of. effective-methods may be em- 
ployed to achieve an effective introduction. Sufficient time must be 
provided for initiatory activides because success of sub sequent activities 
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depends upon how effectively the work is begun and upon the emo- 
tional atmosphere established. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of having students in a 
circle or semicircle in initiating a unit. What major difficulties are 
encountered in securing this arrangement in some classrooms? 

2. What are the values of using concrete materials and familiar activities 
in initiating a unit? 

3. Does a verbal, visual, or combined presentation attract attention most 
readily? Discuss the extent to which teachers vary in effectiveness of 
verbal presentations, basing your remarks upon your experiences in 
high school and college classes. 

4. Set up the specific procedures related to your area of interest for se- 
curing and holding the attention of a high school class. Secure or make 
materials to be used. Follow this same procedure in presenting a report, 
leading a discussion, or conducting a demonstration with your class- 
mates or a group of teachers. 

5. Outline procedures for helping students define their objectives or 
understand and accept proposed objectives. 

6. How may a pretest, check list, or questionnaire be used to arouse 
interest and to help students understand the nature of their study? 

7. What are the major difficulties involved in student-teacher planning 
of activities? What are the advantages and disadvantages of student- 

- teacher planning? 

8. What is the relationship between group objectives and a culminating 
activity? 

9. Discuss factors which may prevent teacheK from knowing their stu- 
dents as individuals. 

10. Outline procedures for discovering and dealing with leaders, cliques, 
and isolates early in the teaching-learning situation. 

11. How and when should codes of conduct to guide student behavior 
be formulated? Should sfudenrs be given responsibility for defining 
and administering punishments? 

12. Appraise the methods used by the tenth-grade teacher as outlined in 
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this chapter. Discuss those whtdi are applicable to many high school 
situations. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Organizing and Directing 
Developmental and Culminating Activities 


Through skillful organiaanon and direction of initiatory activities 
the teacher establishes an emotional atmosphere in the classroom con- 
ducive to learning. Activities are engaged in whereby the students 
become acquainted with the teacher, with one another, with codes of 
conduct to guide behavior, and with instr uctional m aterials. Where a 
basic jexc.is^ed,jK^J earn how to use ic e/Edently and int eiiigentiv. 
^Sjhgy_^lsoJea cn to use the libra ry an d $up plement ary_materials. Parr 
of t he initiatory activi ttes-ind ude setting tentative g oals and outlining 
preliminary methods for achieving them — a cooperative procea '~en- 
^ged in by students and teacher. Achievement of goals requires that 
'Students ragage in learning activities to build specific understandings, 
skills, and attitudes- The activides which are orga nized and carried out 
for this purpose are called d^elopmemai. 

Uevelopmental acuvities should be planned and carried out so that 
iearni ng proceed s j; pncinuous/yia nd 

ing the students^establish ten tative goa !sjnjhe_form_of.a.problem to be 
solved, a project to ^ com plet5,-or-aJ evel o f skilLiO-be^attained. 
I^veJopmenml aaivicies are then direcf^_tqj>roduce_aJugh Jevel of 
stuHem pertormance and .conduct in the culminating aaivities of the . 
i^t. Thus, cul minatin g activities, plann ^ eaflyTn the seq uence, serve 
to focus student attention toward ma |or objectives and to d irect effort 
rnlhe desired educational context owr a considerable period of time. 

These prelunmary statements concerning d^elopmental^rid 'oil- 
225 
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minating activities are clarified as we identify a learning sequence for 
understandings, for skills, and for attitudes which is common for most 
adolescents; as specific examples for implementing the sequence are 
outlined; and as the problems of continuing motivation, goal reorienta- 
tion, and flexibility in planning and cartying out activities are discussed. 

IMPLEMENTING THE DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE OF LEARNING 
In Chapter 3, general principles underlying the developmental se- 
quence of learning were established as follows: First, Jearning is a 
continuous process of organizing and reorganizing experiences. Second, 
learning proceeds from simple to complex, from fami liar fo~neg rand 
from concrete to abstract drsynd ^lic. T hird, rKeTeaming-pfocess is 
rhgr^^ffpf^7gd,hy _;^rvpvgfch a^mg relati onship betweeiTthe^learner.an^. 
his environment and a chang elin.j he Iearner_himseih Besid«~tH«^e 
^generalizations, we know diat adolescents vary in such characteristics 
as stage of maturity, capacity for learning, methods of work, achieve- 
ment, and intensity of motivation for classroom learning. Therefore, 
activities which implement a developmental sequence of learning and 
at the same time accommodate individual differences must ( 1 ) incor- 
porate variety, (2) utilize a vatiety of matetial^and^esgurces, (3) 
incorporate a variety of instructional methods. (4) aljow an appropri- 
ate amount of student determination m planningjmdjBxenmSnT^) 
incorporate "both individual and group work, and (6) be carried our 
sequentiaUy»-4 The. culminating acti viy must__be so.o rganized and 
directed thatch studenreo mnbutes t<^ s s ^ess and throug h sudT' 
CQntribu tion_ ( Q* ^xes,jandctsi^dinRS andIHiscovers-f urther applica- 
tions, (2) demonstrates the higher level of skill which he I^s devel- 
oped, and (3_) establishes desi ^le a ttitudes toward classmates, the 
teacher, thejcho^l, and the whole leanungsiniauorC 

■With these broad p nncT^s established, organizat ion of activities 
to impl ement th ej gaming sequence in ( 1 ) building undersmndin^, 
(2J building^kills, and (3) modifying attitudes is arial^e d. 'The 
separate treatment of understandin^~skills7Tind atSmdes serves to 
focus attention on activities and mediods of instruction wherein major 
attention is directed toward eadi. One should not infer from this or- 
ganization that learners build only understandings, skills, or attitudes 
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during a given instructional period. As stated in Chapters 3 and 6, 
most learning involves the simultaneous development of understand- 
ings, skills, and attitudes. However, in teaching a unit like "How can 
plant and animal life be conserved in this community?" most of the 
lear ning activities arp dir ected-toward-bui lding understandings wh ich 
will guide action. In teaching a unit on square dancing most of the 
acciwite are pointed toward building a useful skill. In_teaching.a-unit 
in music appreciation^mo st_atten tion-is given to attitudes. The three 
units just cited are used for illustrative purposes in the discussion which 
follows. The first part of the discussion in building understandings is 
specifically directed toward the major learning product, understandings, 
and in summary form an outline is presented of the skills and attitudes 
which may have been learned as the unit was carried to successful 
completion. 


BUILDING UNDERSTANDINGS 

Th <»-prnblem-solving method of teaching is perhaps most effec tive 
for developing understandings in classes such as English, sodal studies, 
*and science in any unit where t he understanding of words and processes 
constitutes a significant portion of the student’s learning. When the 
‘"^pwBiem-soivmg metnod is employ'ed,'various units arTundertaken in a 
sequential series organized around a central theme. Also, within each 
unit a developmental sequence is implemented through the teacher’s 
direction of the learning activities. 

A GENERAL SEQUENCE FOR TEACHING UNDERSTANDINGS 

In the building of understandings through use of the problem-solv- 
ing method, the_learner first becomes av^re of a problem ; second, 
gathers ipfnrfnatio^and analyzes it to c larify the problem! tfilrd, poses 
hypotheses or probab le conclusion^ fourth, g athers more information 
and analyzes it in relation to the hypotheses;Iilth,~dfu \%'S conclusions; 
and sixth, tests and applies th e conclusions in other problem-solving 
situations. In assisting smdents to build understandings, the teacher may 
follow' this general sequence: 

1. Organize and direct initiatory aaivides so that students discover 
suitable problems related to the unit.' 
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2, Guide initiatory aaivfties, using demonstrations, ^planations, 
visual aids, and direct experiences" with the problem so that the 
student masters terminology necessary to become aware of a prob- 
lem and to state it concisely and with meaning, 
a. In introducing new terminology, relate the meaning to sensory 
experiences, such as hearing, seeing, feeling, and to previous 
experiences of the student. 

fa. Use simple demonstrations and illustratioas tvfaich are easily 
understood; avoid the complex, 
c. Use concrete materials and problem situations. 

3. In teacher-led discussion, arrive at a clear statement of t he problem. 
Generally, allowing students to state problemsX*^” their own 
terminology for analysis-of clariry and meaninj^folness is recom- 
mended. 

4. Help tRe students recognize the problem in the situational context. 
This includes analysis of available rime and resources while de- 
limiting the scope of the problem and while considering the 
methods for solution. 

5. Help the students in planning the attack for solution of the prob- 
lem. 

6. Provide the students with direct sources of preliminary information 
to get started; help them to develop procedures for obtaining 
others. Usually the basic text and reference materials in the class- 
room should give the most needed preliminary information. These 
sotuces of information should be readily available to students and 
thoroughly understood by the teacher. 

7. Help the students develop techniques for arjalyaing and evalu- 
ating information. 

8. Help the students to develop criteria for stating conclusions 
clearly and for judging the adequaiy of the conclusions. 

9. Help the students discover appropriate situations in which to 
test and apply their conclusions. 

10. Appraise adequacy of the students’ understanding of the concept, 
process, or generalization throu^ appraising their ability to apply 
it in new problem situations. The students assist in appraisal as 
part of the learning sequence. 
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In the previous chapter we noted illustrations of initiatory activities 
organized to achieve the first six steps outlined above. We now exam- 
ine how the latter steps, particularly, are implemented through a series 
of developmental activities whidi culminate in a project and appraisal. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES IN A UNIT IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Here is an outline of aaivities proposed in a unit for a group of 
thirty_students in ninth-grade general science,^ The activities are or- 
ganized around a central theme: "How can we conserve plant and 
animal life in this community?” The setting is an urban community of 
about twenty thousand near the Rocky Mountains. Some students from 
farms attend the high school and this general science class. The ac- 
tivities in the first week may be classified as initiatory, those in the 
ninth week as culminating, and those in intervening weeks as develop- 
mental. 

'As you read the outline, fill in details concerning how you would 
improve the aaivities and teacher procedures or modify them to suit 
your situation. 

Week One: (Overview, orientation, becoming aware of and stating prob- 
lems, recognizing the need for study) 

1. Teacher-led discussion in which the theme of the unit is outlined and 
its relation to the previous unit — conserving human resources in the 
community. Students volunteer information about their experiences 
with conservation. New terminology related to conservation is placed 
on the board and is examined in the basic text. 

2. Show and discuss a conservation film. (Many good films related to 
conservation in the area in which one lives are available.) Define new 
terminology presented in the film and discuss problems posed. 

3. Bring into the class a forest ranger to discuss conservation practices in 
national forests and mountain parks. 

4. Help the students state specific problems to be undertaken during the 
imit through (a) assigning reading in the basic text, (b) discussing 
the previous activities, and (c) discussing problems the students volun- 
teer concerning their own experiences. 

*Mr. LeRoy Kerns, science teacher at Colorado State College of Education 
Laboratory School, proposed specific activities and their sequence. 
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3. Administer a 'test of concepts and ^nerali 2 ^ons_to discWer where 
individual students are now; administer a sociometric test_to^iscover 
with whom students would Uke to work; have the students check first, 
second, and third problems in whidi they are most interested. 

• Week Two: (Delimiting scope of problem and preliminary planning of 
attack for the culminating artivity or group goal) 

1. Teacher-led discussion of the major plant and animal resources in the 
area. Refer students to basic text, supplementary references, and specific 
books in the library to obtain information concerning value of plants 
and animal life. Use specific questions to relate this to previous db- 
cussion and original statements of problems. Ask students to bring 
other information related to their problems, especially pictures, graphs, 
and charts which are suitable for dressing the bulletin board. 

2. Replace previous teacher-organized display with student materials. 
Discuss materials brought into class. Organize the class into four com- 

s mittees: conservation in city parks; conservation on the farm; conserva- 
tion in the residential and industrial areas of the city; and conservation 
in mountain parks and forests. Each committee hereafter is assigned 
responsibility for dressing the bulletin board on consecutive weeks. 

3. General class discussion of the pioceduxes in organizing committees 
and work responsibilities within committees. Committees meet with 
teacher supervising carefully so that generalized procedures are not 
departed from widely. 

4. General class discussion of what kind of information is needed, where 
it may be obtained, who should obtain it, how records of it will be 
kept, and how it will be presented. Then, each committee takes up the 
same problems. 

5. Discuss the culminating activity — a demonstration of conservation 
practices through posters, display of graphs, charts, pictures, and models 
of water conservation plans. The demonstration is especially for a PTA 
meeting, seven weeks hence, but the posters and models will be ex- 
hibited in the display area of the whole school during the week. 

Week Three: (Gathering information and preliminary analysis of it) 

1. Definite reading assigned to the whole class In basic text and supple- 
mentary references with readier help given in interpreting charts, 
graphs, etc. Definite periods ate assigned for individual reading. 

2. Library assignment. Definite procedures to help students locate specific 
kinds of information, to take notes, to make a bibliography, and to 
guide conduct in the library. 

3. Further collection of information. Discuss procedures for recording in- 
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formation obtained from the library and for discussing information in 
committees. 

4. Plan a field trip to the surrounding rural area. Outline specific kinds of 
information to be obtained. 

5. Carry out the field trip, noting irrigated farming, dry farming, strip 
cropping, crop rotation, wind breaks — natural, such as grass or trees, 
and artificial, such as fences — grazing practices, animal feeding, insect 
control, and the like. 

Weeks Four and Five: (Gathering information, analyzing it, and making 
definite plans for the culminating activities) 

1. Same general plan as third week with a trip to a city park, examination 
of various home landscaping arrangements and of industrial practices. 
In the field trip, note variety of plant life and arrangement, irrigation 
practices, features of beautification and recreation, maintenance pro- 
cedures in parks, desttuaion of public property. Students plan to con- 
tinue observations of homes, factories, and city parks outside class 
time. 

2. During the fifth week, definite plans are made for making posters, 
models, chans, and graphs, including securing the necessary art ma- 
terials. 

Weeks Six and Seven; (Further gathering of information, major emphasis 
on analysis of information, methods for presenting committee work 
to class, and preparation of exhibits) 

1. Field trip to national forest with a guide from the forest service. Note 
is made of water control through natural storage, water diversion, 
reservoir systems, and use of water for generating electricity; plant 
conservation such as grazing praaices, tree planting and lumbering, 
insect control, and fire control; and wild-life conservation practices. 

2. The exhibits take more definite form; and while completing these, stu- 
dents check the comprehensiveness and accuracy of their understandings 
in committee meetings and in discussion with the teacher. 

Week Eight: (Synthesis and drawing of preliminary conclusions) 

1. Whole-class discussion, committee discussion, and individual and com- 
mittee work on projects serve the major purposes listed above. Readings 
in basic text also help to achieve these purposes. 

Week Nine: (Appraisal and application) 

I. First two days used for committee reports; on the third day the presen- 
tation is made to the PTA; fourth day is used to administer • 
concepts test and a problems test to discover extent to which » 
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understand and apply conclusions; fifth day, whole-class discussion of 
aaivities in the unit including the demonstration and the tests. Rela- 
tionship of this to the next unit on conserving mineral resources in 
the community and in the nation is outlined. 

In the above sequence of activities you note that in successive weeks 
emphasis was placed upon sequential seeps in problem solving related 
to the whole unit. Also, opportunity for implementing problem-solv- 
ing techniques was present in daily and weekly activities. Throughout 
the unit the students had experiences which helped them build concepts 
and generalizations (understandings) related to conservation of plant 
and animal life by seeing actual conservation practices and lack of 
them, seeing a film, listening to the teacher and classmates, reading a 
basic text and other materials, discussing with one another, and hear- 
ing community persons. Thus, the verbal abstractions and generaliz a- 
tions_gained richness of meaning as gaidftlor cgtfducu Lthe stude nts 
Jn an important,phase of their daily living— conservation of resources. 

Dressing the bulletin board, making die* posters, models, and graphs, 
along with explaining them to parents and classmates, taking the final 
tests, and finally discussing the unft activities provided situations for 
testing conclusions and making applications. 

Social skills and desirable attitudes toward conduct were explored 
in committee work, in using the library, in going on the field trips, in 
meeting parents and other adults, and in whole-class discussion. 

In gathering and analyzing information drawn from various sources 
the students were able to build related-skills; reading the basic text 
and other materials efficiently, listening attentive^ an d grari ously, col* 
lecting and recording information by_teking not« carefully, making 
diarts, graphs, and models, and using graphic materials for the pres- 
entation. 


BUILDING SKILLS 

In specific classes in the high school program — physical education, 
typing, shorthand, music, crafts, and industrial arts— developing a 
higher level of skill is a primary objecuve of instruaion. In a variety 
of learning situations in other classes it is probably of lesser impor- 
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tance; however, each secondary teacher may assist students to develop 
a higher level of skill in handwriting; reading printed copy, graphs, 
charts; drawing and sketching; oral expression; or examining a book 
intelligently. Building higher levels of s kills like these f ollows a dev el- 
opmental sequence. ^ 

A GENERAL SEQUENCE FOR TEACHING SKILLS 

IWhenwactice of s kills is informal without guidance, the studen t 
f requently develops poor form which prevents his teachi ng a high 
level of -pprf^rmnnre. He builds inadequate or incorrect'Tneanings 
which produce errors in performance thereafter- He commits many 
errors in executing the whole skill. Most persons w’ho as adults are 
unable to sw’im, type, pity ^ musical instrument, use art media, or read 
quite rapidly could have learned to do so with proper instruction and 
guidance at the right time. 

In organizing developmental activities to assist the learner to develop 
a higher level of skill, the teacher's major tasks are to know an ^JO-be 
able to demonstrate correct form; to understand the whole pattern 
' and its best organizationar seg^ce for learners in various srages~or 
developing the skill; and to or^nize the sequenc^ length, and sp^g 
of practice periods into a meaningful and efficient pattern for the 
learner. 

Here is an outline of steps that may be followed in teaching skills 
which involve motor activities. As you read, discover how it applies to 
a skill in your area of teaching. 

1. In initiatory activities, help smdents feel a need for buildin g the skiU. 

a. In relation to a cottent problem under investigation. 

b. In relation to enjoyment of leisure time, 
c In relation to a career. 

2. Start wit hjhe whole skill as the means for buildi ng preliminary under- 
standin g of it . 

'-'a. Demormrate to the class the whole skill— dancing, swimming, 
playing a musical instrument, reading a chart, drawing a picture, 
etc. 

b Stress sequence, form, and correemess of movement rather than 
speed in your demonstration. 
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3. Have students carry out a sufficiently large pattern of the skill to 
sense the total pattern. 

4. Provide visual cues, verbal illustrations, and actual guidance of the 
student’s movements as needed in the beginning. 

5. Watch for difficulties which students encounter and help students to 
overcome them early. *rhis helps to identify part skills which should 
be practiced next. 

6. Break the whole skill into parts as necessary. 

a. Identify the most important pates and practice those first. 

b. Help the learner to systematize the pattern psychologically and 
logically. 

7. Provide short practice periods in the partial skills at first and relate 
thenuto practice of the -whole slalTTrequemlyr 

8. Set up practice periods according to your best estimate of the difficulty 
involved, the progress of the learner as practice is under way, and the 
attention span of the student. 

a. Whole-class praaice may be useful on the whole skill. 

b. Individual practice should be used to help individuals overcome 
deficiencies. 

J>. Set up procedures whereby students measure own progress. 

10. Organize culminating aaivities wherein the smdent demonstrates the 
skill. 

From analysis of the steps, it is apparent thar establishing need for 
the practice and correct form and understanding of the whole skill are 
especially crucial at the beginning. Building accuracy must come before 
development of speed. 

As the learning proceeds, length of practice increases to produce 
higher accuracy, precision, and speed. Specific drills for part skills 
should be individualized, suited to the progress made by individual 
learners. Assisting the student to identify his own errors and difficulties, 
to set up procedures to overcome them with teacher help, and to meas- 
ure progress is an important feature of the developmental sequence. 
This sequence assum es t hat.the^individual’s total reaction—- physical, 
mental, and emotional — is progressiveiy_changed as he organizes and 
reorganizes experienew into a higher level of skrilT^d a morTsatisfy' 
ing performance. ’ — - ■ 
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DEVnLOPMHNTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVlTinS IN SQUARH 
DANCING 

In junior and senior Iii^h school classes, square dancing is taught 
with considerable success to groups, mixed according to sex and age. 
In square dancing total rhythmic body movement is coordinated w-ith 
music and verbal calls accompanying the music. 

A sequence of activities follows for a unit atrangod for a mixed 
group of senior high school students for a seven-week period; length 
of class period, fifty minutes.* As you examine the activities, refer to 
the sequential steps previously outlined for teaching motor skills. 
Week One: 

1. Bring into the gym a demonstration group from an advanced physical 
education class to exhibit correct form and precision. Have this group 
dance a rather elementar)' square dance and then a more complicated 
pattern (two complete dances). Discuss demonstration with beginning 
dancers. Note the following briefly: (a) floor pattern, (b) relation of 
music to dance, (c) dancers' enjoyment of the activity. Ask beginning 
dancers to choose partners and form squares. Listen to a few phrases of 
music and clap the underlying beat. Teacher gives instructions as to 
head, foot, and side couples, partners, corners. Teacher demonstrates 
walk with music; couples walk around square to music with partner 
(promenade). Teacher demonstrates "swing with partner" and "swing 
with corner." Students follow the caller in doing a combination of the 
above steps to music. 

2. Review basic steps learned in above combination. Introduce "allemande 
left" and the "grand right and left." Practice without music. Give verbal 
cues as "left hand to corner, right hand to partner." Teach the dance 
"Take a Little Peek" using allemande left and grand right and left and 
promenade as a "break” after each couple completes the square. Use 
verbal and physical cues for correct form sparingly in the beginning. 
Introduce and demonstrate "Birdie in the Cage. 

3. Review dances learned previously and instruct dancers to listen closely 
to caller so they will do what he asks. Use all combinations learned and 
have couple one do "Take a Little Peek” around square and couple two 
2 Specific drills in this unit were proposed by Miss Doris Steffjr, who has taught 

square dancing to groups from elementary to adult levels. 
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3. Have students carry out a sufficiently large pattern of the skill to 
sense the total pattern. 

4. Provide visual cues, verbal illustrations, and actual guidance of the 
student’s movements as needed in the beginning. 

5. Watch for difficulties which students encounter and help students to 
overcome them early. ^This helps to identify part skills which should 
be pracriced next. 

6. Break the whole skill into parts as necessary. 

a. Identify the most important parts and practice those first. 

b. Help the learner to systematize the pattern psychologically and 
logically. 

7. Provide short practice periods in the partial skills at first and relate 
thenvto practice of ihe-whole frequently. 

8. Set up praaice periods according ro your best estimate of the difficulty 
involved, the progress of the learner as practice is under way, and the 
attention span of the student. 

a. Whole-class praaice may be useful on the whole skill. 

b. Individual praaice shoidd be used to help individuals overcome 
deficiencies. 

9. Set up procedures whereby smdents measure own progress. 

10. Organize culminating aaivities wherein the student demonstrates the 
skill. 

From analysis of the seeps, it is apparent that establishing need for 
the practice and correct form and understanding of the whole skill are 
especially crucial at the beginning. Building accuracy must come before 
development of speed. 

As the learning proceeds, length of practice increases to produce 
higher accuracy, precision, and speed. Specific drills for part skills 
should be individualized, suited to the progress made ly individual 
learners. Assisting the student to identify his own errors and difficulties, 
to set up procedures to overcome them with teacher help, and to meas- 
ure progress is an important feature of the developmental sequence, 
l^s sequence assu mes tha t_die_ individu al’s t otal reaction — physical, 
mental, and emotional-^^^is.progtessively.chanE ed as he o rganizes and 
reorganizes experiences into a bitter level of skill and a more satisfy- 
ing performance. 
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DEVELOP^^ENTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES IN SQUARE 
DANCING 

In junior and senior high school classes, square dancing is taught 
with considerable success to groups, mixed according to sex and age. 
In square dancing total rhythmic body movement is coordinated with 
music and verbal calls accompanying the music. 

A sequence of activities follows for a unit arranged for a mixed 
group of senior high school students for a seven-week period; length 
of class period, fifty minutes.® As you examine the activities, refer to 
the sequential steps previously outlined for teaching motor skills. 

Week One: 

1. Bring into the gym a demonstration group from an advanced physical 
education class to exhibit correct form and precision. Have this group 
dance a rather elementary square dance and then a more complicated 
pattern (two complete dances). Discuss demonstration with beginning 
dancers. Note the following briefly: (a) floor pattern, (b) relation of 
music to dance, (c) dancers’ enjoyment of the activity. Ask beginning 
dancers to choose partners and form squares. Listen to a few phrases of 
music and clap the underlying beat. Teacher gives instruaions as to 
head, foot, and side couples, partners, corners. Teacher demonstrates 
walk with music; couples walk around square to music with partner 
(promenade). Teacher demonstrates "swing with partner" and "swing 
with corner.” Students follow the caller in doing a combination of the 
above steps to music. 

2. Review basic steps learned in above combination. Introduce "allemande 
left" and the "grand right and left.” Practice without music. Give verbal 
cues as "left hand to corner, right hand to partner." Teach the dance 
"Take a Little Peek” using allemande left and grand right and left and 
promenade as a "break” after each couple completes the square. Use 
verbal and physical cues for correct form sparingly in the beginning. 
Introduce and demonstrate “Birdie in the Cage. 

3. Review dances learned previously and instruct dancers to listen closely 
to caller so they will do what he asks. Use all combinations learned and 
have couple one do "Take a Little Peek" around square and couple two 
® Specific drilh in this unit were proposed by Miss Doris Steffy, who has taught 

square dancing to groups from elementary to adult levels. 
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do "Birdie in the Cage” etc When enjoyment is at height, introduce 
the culminating aaivity — a demonstration of square dancing to be, 
performed at intermission of a school dance six weeks hence. Have a 
discussion and encourage dancers to plan the committees they will need. 

4. Practice simple routines learned. Introduce "Duck for the Oyster” using 
the "break" learned in an earlier lesson. Teach "Old Atkansaw” which 
is a varied combination of the patterns which are familiar to the dancers. 

Week Two: 

1. Review dances that were taught last week. Demonstrate elbow swing 
and balance with partner. Give studenK an opportunity to practice. 
Teach "Split the Ring" using the above-taught patterns. Use short 
whole-class practice to guide form and mastery of the steps. Use re- 
mainder of period for organizing the class into committees to arrange 
for the culminating activity. 

2. Begin day’s activity for each day hereafter with routines already known. 
Have two couples (that have been given previous instruction by the 
teacher) demonstrate the "do-si-do" as the teacher gives verbal instruc- 
tion in this particular pattern. Have couples one and two practice to- 
gether and couples three and four walk through the pattern. Assign the 
students who have demonstrated to a square and have them assise the 
couples that ate learning. Use do-si-do as a "break” in a dance that is 
known by the students. Teach pajes of "Texas Star" that are not familiar. 
Practice and then immediately teadi the whole dance. 

3. On Friday, bring the skilled group from the physical education class to 
demonstrate the circle dance; with them in the class, teach the circle 
dance to beginners. 

Week Three: 

1. Begin with circle dance. Review the dances most recently introduced. 
Review do-si-do with the entire group walking it through. Use the step 
immediately in a dance with the music Use remainder of period for 
reports of committees and general class discussion of the demonstration 
to be given. 

2. Review round dances. Begin a new dance, "Rye Waltz.” Practice the 
waltz step. Identify students who are interested in calling some of the 
dances they already know and those who want to spend time out of 
class learning new dances. 

3. Review all dances; diagnose errors and work in small groups on these. 
Give student callers an opportunity ro practice with entire group. 
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Determine whether committees need more time to work on demon- 
stration and plan use of time accordingly. 

4. Spend increasingly more time on whole dances and less on steps. Inter- 
sperse practice periods with committee meetings. 

Week Four: 

1. Continue with dances learned. Use "openers” and "mixers” so students 
will be dancing with many partners. Give student callers an opportunity 
to present new dances. The teacher offers helpful suggestions to callers 
and dancers as needed. Spend considerable time on building precision 
and correct form in the review and in new dances. Have groups discuss 
their choices of dances for the demonstration. 

Week Five: 

1. Same general plan as for week four: practice round dances, square 
dances, and waltzes. Practice dances that are to be used in demonstra- 
tion. Provide callers opportunity to practice in order to build confidence 
and poise for the demonstration. Give the students an opportunity to 
help in the selection of the dancers for the culminating activity. Each 
square may perform for the remainder of the class and those not danc- 
ing may vote for the best two couples in each square and in this 
manner select those for the demonstration. 

Week Six: 

1. G)ntinue practice to gain precision and better form. By this time all 
students should be enjoying their aaivity. The demonstration comes 
at the school dance on Friday evening. 

Week Seven: 

1. Discuss first with the whole class the activities of the previous weeks, 
particularly the demonstration. Have each committee meet and make 
recommendations— costume committee, props committee, and the gen- 
eral organization committee— concerning how their work might have 
been improved. Continue square dancing first part of week and then 
introduce social dancing, which is the next unit. 

In reviewing the sequence of activities, you note that the general 
sequence for building skills was implemented. Further, planning and 
executing the culminating aaivity served several purposes, chief of 
which, were to provide rest periods during practice, to establish an 
immediate goal toward which intensive practice was directed, to build 
understandings and social skills not directly related to dancing, and to 
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fix desirable attirudes toward the activiy itself in that possibility for 
securing attention and approval from age mates was provided at the 
dance. 


BUILDING AHITUDES 

Previously we learned that an attitude is a l earned predispositio n 
to react in a characteristic way, favorable or unfavorable , toward an 
object, a person, or a group and is emotionally toned. Because attitudes 
are learned and not inherited and because they are of great significance 
in determining an individual’s conduct in many situations and his 
responses in a given learning situation, we are concerned with the kind 
and intensity of attitudes which develop in the school and classroom. 

Generally, teaching attinides is considered of secondary importance; 
major attention is directed toward understandings and skills. At specific 
times in almost every class, particular attention is directed toward 
building desirable attitudes, and major instructional activities can be 
organized for chat purpose. 

A GENERAL SEQUENCE FOR TEACHING ATTITUDES 

Most attitudes develop over a long period of.tim^starting in early 
childhood, ^us, an attitude of right and wrong conduct begins ifi'the 
experiences which the child has with his parents. *1116 child learns in 
many situations what right and wrong mean on the basis of parental 
approval of right conduct and disapproval and punishment of wrong 
conduct. As the_£ hild matures, furthe r experiences in the home, the 

neighhothoodr^ d the school strenphen o r weaken p atticular attitudes. 

At the beginning of high school years some attitudes are quite firmly 
fixed and are not readily modified. Other attitudes, however, are subject 
to modification because the period of adolescence is one of vast change, 
characterized by readiness for building attitudes into a meaningful 
pattern of values or philosophy of life. 

In the developmental sequence for learning attitudes, a considerable 
amount of l earning is partially unconscious; that is, the maturing ado- 
lescent interprets conducts right or wrong riirough accepting, with- 
out question, the codes of riie person whose conduct and behavior he 
imitates. 'The thitteen-year-old girl, for example, identifies herself with 
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a movie heroine and imitates the behavior of the heroine without 
reasoning about it. The boy who accepts the gangster, the soldier, or 
the statesman as his ideal does likewise. 

The v^idness and intensity of feeling accompanying a particular 
situation are significant in the development of attitudes. Thus, the boy 
who has enjoyed speaking before the class throughout previous school 
years develops a most negative attitude toward it when his voice fails at 
a crucial point in the junior play. The girl who has liked to sing before 
a class develops a negative attitude toward continuing, if, in her first 
appearance before a large group, she forgets her lines and is laughed 
at by the audience. So it is with many attitudes. Pleasant and moderately 
intense feeling is likely to clinch a particular desirable attitude; intense 
and unpleasant feelings are likely to build unfavorable attitudes which 
persist even though an extended program of readjustment. 

'B^'use feelings are important in attitude formation, the totality of 
the sensory aspects of experiences must be considered in attempting to 
biilld'a particular attitude. If we want to build a preference for good 
music, we should have the learners experience good music through 
hearing and seeing performances in a setting characterized by beauty 
and richness. 

In summary of the foregoing, the following sequential generaliza- 
tions are outlined as guides for building attitudes: 

1. Portray in conduct and performance expression of the desired 
attitude. 

2. Make the setting in which the learning activities are carried out 
attractive to the students. 

3. Make the activities themselves enjoyable; avoid all disruptive 
incidents. 

4. Appeal to as many sensory perceptions as possible. 

5. Keep the verbal analysis of activities and performance at a mini- 
mum. 

6 . Conclude specific activities when enjoyment is at a relatively 
high pitch. 

You will recall from previous discussion that all learning proceeds 
from familiar to new, simple to complex, and concrete^o--abstract. The 
learning of attitudes follows these principles. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES IN A UNIT IN 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 

At the outset it should be clear that appreciation of a musical per- 
formance and preference for a particular type of m usi c are som ewhat 
different. The person tvlio appreciates a musical performance..usualIy 
does so because he has mastered many of the performance skills. The 
individual who prefers a particular type of music need not have mas- 
tered any of die performance skills; instead, he feels better when hear- 
ing the music he prefers. Thus, the trained vocal artist may appreciate 
the performance of another artist who sin^ in a foreign language with- 
out preferring it to some other kind of musical expression. The individ- 
ual who has not developed skill in singing may never learn to ap- 
preriare periotjmnct and wjJJ probably nnr d^rnJnp a p/n/erence 
for it. 

Here is a six-weeks’ outline of developmental activities for a unit in 
music appreciation for a tenth-grade class in a senior high school. The 
members of the class ace not performers. The major purpose of the 
unit is to build preference for and enjoyment in listening. The content, 
method, and sequence are highly subject to variation with specific 
groups,® 

■Week One: 

1. The room is decorated aiiraaively, chairs arranged in a semicircle fac- 
ing a combination radio-phonograph. As the students enter the room, a 
record of the school chorus, accompanied by the orchestra, is playing 
moderately softly. Hereafter, a record is playing each day as snjdents 
enter the room; and one that the majority of the class prefers is played 
as they collect materials and leave the room at the end of the period. 

2. Discuss with the students the general objective of the unit—to listen to 
different types of music for enjoyment. Have each student list in order 
the types of music he prefen. including spcciSc titles. arranReroents. 
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play several different types which are preferred. Also, bring into the 
class different arrangements of the'Tame composition by different 
orchestras and performers. 

4. Discover movies the students prefer and discuss briefly the background 
music in the films and student reaction to it, 

5. Make plans for a student-directed listening club to meet once per week 
on a voluntary basis during noon hour. Outline plans for committees of 
students to keep the bulletin board up to date with information con- 
cerning musical events of the school, the churches, the theaters, civic 
centers, and the like. Briefly discuss hereafrer, on any day, musical per- 
formances which the students attend. Have them keep diaries of what 
they hear and see and how they feel about it. A program scrapbook 
will be made and kept by the whole class. 

Week Two: 

1. Bring in records of background music of films. Ask students to identify 
films from which the music is drawn, also to note how they feel now 
listening to the music compared with hearing it while seeing the film 
and listening to the dialogue. 

2. Continue background film music and student record preferences. (Much 
background music for romantic films is classical and semiclasslcal.) 

3. Hold attention to the semiclassical and classical music by presenting, 
with the recordings, colored slides — turbulent surf of the Pacific, large 
sweep of calm ocean, snow-covered peaks of Sierras, fog creeping in 
over the Golden Gate, busy hour on Market Street, boy and girl dancing, 
etc. These are likely to encourage imagination and quite definitely will 
hold attention, to music for longer periods and provide incentive for 
brief discussions. 

4. Present popular ballads moving from straight dance arrangements to 
symphonic asiangements o£ the same selections. This procedure iiwkes 
possible a good transition from the popular to the classical. There are 
many fine arrangements of popular tunes which are arranged exaaly as 
symphonic music might be arranged. Many people learn to understand 
really complex music by the study of complex arrangements of simple 
melodies. 

Week Three: 

1. Move from symphonic arrangements of popular ballads to similar ar- 
rangements of semiclassics and classics. Also from modern to early 
composers. Introduce secular and sacred choral music. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES A UNIT IN 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 

At the outset it should be clear tihat appreciation of a musical per- 
formance and preference for a particular type of musi c are som ewhat 
different. The person who appredates a musical performance_iisually 
does so because he has mastered many of the performance jki^l s. The 
individual who prefers a particular type of music need not have mas- 
tered any of the performance skills; instead, he feels better when hear- 
ing the music he prefers. Thus, the trained vocal artist may appreciate 
the performance of another artist who sings in a foreign language with- 
out preferring it to some other kind of musical expression. The individ- 
ual who has not developed skill in singing may never learn to ap- 
preciate the performance and will probably not develop a preference 
for it. 

Here is a six-weeks’ outline of developmental activities for a unit in 
music appreciation for a tenth-grade class in a senior high school. The 
members of the class are not performers. 'The major purpose of the 
unit is to build preference for and enjoyment in listening. The content, 
method, and se< 5 uence are highly subject to variation with specific 
groups.* 

Week One: 

1. The loom is decorated attractively, chairs arranged in a semicircle fac- 
ing a combination tadio-phonograph. As the students enter the room, a 
record of the school chorus, accompanied by the orchestra, is playing 
moderately softly. Hereafter, a record is playing each day as students 
enter the room; and one that the majority of the class prefers is played 
as they collect matetials and leave the room at the end of the period. 

2. Discuss with the students the general objective of the unit — to listen to 
different types of music for enjoyment. Have each student list in order 
the types of music he prefers, including specific titles, arrangements, 
and performers. 

3. Have students bring to class records which they prefer, and each day 

* M«der. jmdent teacher *t George 'Washington High School. San Fran- 

®tiginated and executed the general pbn. James Darrett, Supervisor 
of . tusic, Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchiason. Kansas, examined its applicability 
to other high school situations. 
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learn to play an instrument. It is entirely possible that most of the class 
will want to spend some time in singing. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES IN A CORE 
CLASS 

In the previous discussion developmental activities organi 2 ed along 
subject lines, in one-hour class periods, and for particular grade levels 
were outlined. The scope of the activities was somewhat limited because 
of time, subject organization, and grade placement factors. In the 
junior or senior high school where a core class is required for all stu- 
dents at each grade level and where usua l subjects are offered a s elec- 
ti ves, learning activitie s may cross subject lines, may cross gr a de lines , 
an d may cross schoolbou ndar y lines. Adaptations from the three units 
previously outlined in this chapter will serve as illustrations. 

CTOSSING SUB TECT LINE S 

Suppose the unit "How can we conserve plant and animal life in 
the community?” had been set up for study in the ninth-grade core 
class. The class meets for a half-day. ITie separate classesjn general 
sdencg-SQ clal studies, mathema tics, and English have been integrated 
intqj his on e core class^ Ic is requir^ of everyone in the ninth grade. 
The understandings to be developed would now include a considerable 
number related to the geography of the region, the history of the peo- 
ple, the economic life of the people and region, and variou s art medi a. 
Also, arithmetic problems related to making the models, -figuring cost 
of maintaining and improving the paths, irrigation, -fertili^ion, and 
the like_may.iave seryed_ to build matHeniaticaLunderstandings..and. 
skills. Activities such as writing letters to secure materials from federal, 
'“scueTacid local conservation agencies, writing reports of field trips, or 
writing themes concerning any aspect of the problem may have been 
included to build writing skills and to improve English usage. The 
literature of the region may have been explored along with a study of 
the history of the people. The aaivities connected with the field trips 
to the farms and ci^' areas may have been broadened to include inter- 
viewing various communit)’ persons and then reporting back to the 
class to build oral communication skills. 
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2. Continue playing student preferences but with less frequency and less 

total time. \ 

3. Carefully select radio and television programs available which fit the 
general pattern in which the class is moving. 

4. Play brief seleaions of "mood" music with colored slides. Have stu- 
dents discuss their mental pictures; make sure not to overemphasire the 
discussion of mental pictures. 

5. Outline specific plans for the culminating activity — a forty-five-minute 
hstening period for the faculty on each day during the sixth week. 

tu Mts are in charge of seleaing the records, greeting the faculty, 

We^Fotu"^ records, and bringing visual materials into the program- 


above. Between playing of records, start 
composers and the times in which they wrote, 
gg St reference books wherein students may discover more about 
We^Fhe-^ selections they prefer. ^ 

life'oTcnm,!°^^^* patera as above with more attention to referents— 
record? historical trends. Continue using scudenc-preferred 

weektM;; by the smdeL on a 

preferences teacher are kept aware of changing 

■Week Six: 

from ODer^rl^^J' **!”^*’ ^rias, choruses, and overtures 

■Mtmients wi"h”exKr'tT°” “ '»«<xluce single musial 

students vU I u '“'•nionstrations. Play specific records to help 

make comparrsons with their original selections. 


the^chMMs’ «tq>wnce of activities is dependent upon 

arrannements ^tttinue from mote student interest in composers, 
musical staff, bmlding understanding of the 
monv Some <tn A ' nimor scales, scale structure, and har- 

mony. Some smdems may become sufficiently Interested to want to 
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To integrate the activities thus requires careful and detailed plan- 
ning by the teacher and students, broa der und ersta ndings and sk ills 
than many teachers possess, and dose cooperation among teachers with 
special skills and understandings who may contribute'm'osncrihr'Stu- 
dents’ educative experiences. If this integration'cafi be accomplished 
efficiently, it is ennrel^ possible that the various developmental and 
culminating activities will be organized into more meaningful educa- 
tive experiences by the smdents. 

CROSSING GRADE LINES 

The units in square dancing and music appreciation may be adapted 
for students from different grade levels. Suppose that the required 
core class were supplemented with physical education, required each 
day of all students. Two periods in a six-period day would remain for 
electives such as algebra, art, music, foreign languagercommercial 
subjects, industrial arts, and the like. The square dancing could well be 
one of the activities in the required physical education class, available 
to all students from any grade who choose ic The same applies for the 
unit in music appreciation. While other students from all classes are 
in chorus, band, orchestra, or some other elective, a group of smdents 
from all grades in the junior or senior high school may elect to take 
music appreciation. 

CROSSING SCHOOL BOUNDARY LINES 

In the units, activities were outlined which took students from the 
school into the community; also, persons from the community were 
brought into the school. Activities like-these h a ve excellent possibil i- 
ties fo r building a higher de gree of motivation, assuring a higher meas- 
ur&. ^f transfer f rom school learning to out-of-school life, establishing 
meaningfulness of the leatiung for tiw students, and 'influencing com- 
munity attimde toward the schrol desirably. 

Return to the unit in music appreciation. Some adolescents like 
sacred music, especially choral sin^og and organ music, as well as 
popular dance tunes. Further, many of them have experienced this 
music in the beautiful serring of tiie church. One of the_pbjectives of 
_ secondary educ ^on is to build respect for individuals, including their 
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complished through whole-class discussion and committee discussion 
of performance and condua. Students may be taught to develop stand- 
ards and to evaluate their conduct and performance according to such 
standards. 

3. Knowledge of p rogress is a powerful motiv ating force. Help- 
ing students establishmethods and techniques for meastiring progress 
and assisting them in this process must be considered at all poinc in a 
learning situation. Record .keepin g of reading rate, speed Jn-tYping.or 
shorrfTandr-jv’Ocabulary learned, sound records made at intervals of 
speech or music performance, frequent analysis of themes written or 
paintings made, tests and examinations at inter^-als — these are a few of 
many effective methods through which students may measure progress. 

4. Employing concrete and symbolic rewards as i ncentives for lear n- 
ing is more efficient than uslng^nishmenrandT^ool:. hraiS by the 
twcher may Be used freely; pTiraarily't^satisfy the adolescent’s need 
for adult approval. Rewards should be given sparingly, only as neces- 
sary to develop interest for engaging in work. Criticism should be 
constructive and objective, direaed toward the performance rather than 
toward the learner himself. Helping the adolescent idenufy and over- 
come errors in any kind of condua or performance rends to promote 
continuous interest in learning aaivities. 

5. -Comptefin^ some part, however small, of a larger probl em 
directs energy over a lo_nger_'periOd^i tune toWrd full ^imoa ol the 
pro b7emr Tl^'sense^f~accgmpti5lnnent7Tlosely rela^ to measuring 

-progress, is mentioned at this point to emphasize the need for daily 
attention by the teacher for considering the immediate and present as 
well as the future. Each of us recognizes its importance in our own 
work. Unless we feel, each day, that we have completed something 
which contributes to fulfillment of a larger pattern, wc tend to lose 
interest in our daily activities. 

6 . A-feeling of success is imperative for continuing^atcresr-and 
.effort. The total simafiofTmust be so orpriized that such'is possible for 
ca^ learner who tries to make progress. Any teacher-initiated or group- 
appointed task which is so difficult for the student that he repeatedly 
fails causes interest to %vane. Any task which the learner sets for him- 
self and in which he fails leads him to quit or to change the difficulty 
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teacher helps students see. the telarionship beween their cl^sroom ac- 
tivities and current happenings of importance^to them. Quite frequently 
while teaching we arouse a high degree of interest at the beginning and 
then do not give sufficient attention ro particular individuals at the 
time interest and energy expended in a classroom learning situation 
begin to wane. Some individuals have developed poor w’ork and con- 
centration methods. They start out ener^etically-with-strong interest 
and best intentian to complere a given task; bur as the w’ork needed 
to complete the task becomes mote concentrated or strenuous, they give 
up easily. If we are to implement a developmental sequence which 
meets individual differences and yet keeps the entire group moving in 
the desired direaion, we must pay close attention to motivational fac- 
tors throughout the learning period. 

Some of the mote important generalizations established in previous 
discussions concerning motivation in learning are now svorthy of re- 
view. You may refer to the various units outlined in this and the 
previous chapters to find specific examples of how the generalizations 
apply. 

1. Learning activities hold attention and direct energy of the learner 
consistently over a long period of time as they are related to the learn- 
er’s present interests. Therefore, _the-teacher_sh ould help the learner 
r elate activities to present interests a ndjhrough the acti vities hel p jjni 
develop new and wid^ intetests. 

2. Learning activities hold arte ntioo _and direct energy consist ently 

as they are related to needs of the learner. Three of the most important 
needs of adolescents which m^be capitalized upon in the classroom 
are th e need for varied activity, the need for h elnn of-affi lia- 

t ion with a group, and the need for attention and approval fr om age 
m ^s and adu lts, tn daily learning smiatThns~thrnii&hn»f a imit when 
interest begins to wane, variety should be brought into each day’s ac- 
tivities by interspersing activities such as reading, discussing, working at 
the board, making models and charts, dressing the bulletin board, and 
the like. 

Each student must be made to feel that he belongs and is accepted 
at Ieast-by-the-teachet_and-£wa oc-three.classrnates. Each student should 
receive social approval for work well done. This objective may be ac- 
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tive interview with each student as needed. In situations where com- 
mittees have been organized, the need for and frequency of individual 
interviews will be lessened, but not completely eliminated, as com- 
mitfee members assume increasing responsibility for success of the 
culminating activity and for helping one another in outlining what 
kind of progress is necessary to make the culminating activity a success. 

In some high schools practically all goal-setting related to class- 
room learning is performed by the teacher because of preference 
or because of curriculum prescriptions. When students have had fe w 
guide d experiences in setting their own goals, the t eacher must s tart 
slg wTy in giving them re^onsibillty and should anticip ate that a rela- 
tively long~peciod~ot dine ^11 be in_gertifigj h em-to the p^ int 

where they set reasonably realistic goals related to their abil ities. Gen- 
erally, two ty^s of students need much help in a classroom situation. 
The first, has high ability but low aspirations . He is satisfied with a 
low level of performance and does not utilize his energy to achieve 
as he might. The second has experienc ed many failure s pre viously. 
He sets his goals t63 high, toVlow, and very erratically. jHe does not 
seem to profit from experiences in which he may change his goals or 
methods as he supposedly gains clearer perspective of his goals and 
better understanding of his abilities. 

Goal reorientation is a problem for the teacher, too. Frequently, 
the teacher in preplanning and during actual teaching sets a particular 
level of performance or progress to be reached on a specific date. As 
the classroom situation unfolds and progress is not made as anticipated, 
the teacher’s goals need reorientation. This requires flexibility and a 
great deal of careful judgmenf on the part of the teacher ^cause th e 
go als of thf * <MTHp nf^' n.fh^-f|g«-afe highly depgndent upon the goals 
the teacher wants them to reach. 


FLEXIBILITY IN CARRYING OUT PLANS 


In preplanning a unit the teacher makes an estimate of how the 
learning activities will proceed. O bjeCT iyys.are identified. Major sub- 
ject content is outlined. Appr opriate initi atory, developmental, and 
cu lminat ing aaiyities._de slgned to achieve the ob'icctives .,a;^lanned 
with tentative time limits, fo r comp letion, ^fatc^ials and resources 
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of the task. Any group of aaivities so difficult that-the Jearner •^'ho 
tries hard fails can lead to nothing but lack of effo rt and waning inter- 
est in the activities. A small measure of success keeps the learner ac- 
tively engaged in the activities and keeps the whole class moving to 
the desired direction. 

GOAL REORIENTATION 

To help a student establish a goal means to help him organhe a 
pattern offelt nee^ into a meaningful ^ftess Ion'of'^srecteH acHi^'C * 
mem ot_performance. In each unit presented in this chapter a group 
goal in the form of a culminating acrivi^ was discussed — presenting a 
conservation exhibition for the PTA, entertaining during intermission 
at the school dance with a square-dance exhibition, and conducting a 
listening hour for the faculty. Thus, the group goal was to reach a 
given level of performance and to de^ris'iHt^particul arjachievenaent 
at a^iven,time. Each student should participate in these activities and 
will do so as he becomes involved in w-anting to make the performance 
successful and as he identifies his individual role in making it success- 
ful. 

Realistic goal setting is learned and follows a develo pmental se- 
qutmce.inJtself, It begins w"ithT^lIng‘aTi5e3 in a particular context; 
vaguely seeing the relationship between the need, methods of work, 
and the final expectations; organizing methods for reaching the goal; 
and, as progress is made in the goal direction, perceiving mote clearly 
the end product and appro priate me thods.for-arriyin g there . The goal 
itself is frequently modified as an individual works toward achieving it- 
As learnin g progresse s, two kinds ofprocedures-are-<ffecnveTi^ 
relation--tQ ^^al reorientatifa . birsr, the tracher e valuates the stu- 
dent s performance, progr^, methods, and~time use related to his 
gMls. Evaluation may take~place in whole-class ’discussion, in meet- 
ings with committees, or in conferences with individuals. Second, the 
teacher helps the student develop criteria for evaluating his immediate 
performances in relation to his goals. One way to do this is to have 
each student, at weekly intervals, estimate how he is progressing oo 
the specific objectives he has outlined; then have t%\’o students dis- 
cuss their evaluations with one another; and finally, have an evalua- 
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in the cooperative process, is not able to provide the necessary leader- 
ship. 

Modifying Content . Subjea content is outlined in preplanning 
so that major facts, information, and related skills receive due empha- 
sis, so that the organization of content is most meaningful for the 
learners, and so that the teacher knows the field or fields as the case 
may be. In the two units, plant and animal conservation and square 
dancing, it is probable that little depactuce from the planned organiza- 
tion would evolve in teaching. However, in the music appreciation 
unit, wide departure from the original organization might be needed. 
Thus, in teaching, depending upon the direction and progr ess of the 
class, the planne d content outline might be followed closely or departed 
from sharpl y in order to achieve specific objec tives. 

In jp unit or classroom should mast ery of pre plann ed content by 
a specific time take precedence over accommodating le arning rate 
^f the students. T he material may be "covered" by the teacher, but 
the students will not have learned. Equally important, the teacher’s 
following content outline should not impede student progress. Work- 
ing the problems on pages 58 and 59 or reading pages 75-90 during 
a given time is frequently too easy to challenge the average and more 
capable learners. 

Modifying Proposed Activities. Activities which m ay be engaged 
i n to achieve specific objectives are highly variable and are particularly 
subject to th e local situation. Learning aaivities or "what we are going 
^ do" more than the stated objectives and outline of subject content 
capture and hold student interesc. Stud ents need to share more in th e 
planning of activities than in any other phase of the classroom learn- 
ing situat ion. Activities ditterent from those preplanfigd 'by'the'teacher 
are frequently proposed by the students and are more appropriate 
in the local situation because the students are more interested in their 
own specific situation, know it better, and are more eager to carry out 
activities which they share in planning. 

When student-proposed and -planned aaivities are followed in any ^ 
class, time schedules for completion may need to be modified. The 
teacher, in all cas es, leads in planning , jt is the responsibility' of the 
teacher more than of the students to establish the suitability and ap- 
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needed co carry out the activities are identified, and the approximate 
time at which they will be used is indicated. Evaluation instruments and 
procedures ate identified or constructed, and tentative dates are set 
fot their use. 

In each of the above aspeas of planning and carrying out plans a 
degree of flexibility is required. Brief examination of each of the areas 
makes this need more apparent. 

Modify i ng Ohiectives . In identifying and stating objectives, the 
teacher may have included some whidi the students do not accept 
readily, or the students may propose some which are more appropriate 
to their specific interests and needs. Generany,_we_anticipate-that the 
teacher knows more about sociallj valid objectives.than.do students. 
However, the following factors may cause the teacher to change some 
specific objectives as actual teaching gets under way or to modify the 
level of student proficiency robe achieved related to them: 

1. The teacher overestimates or underestimates the average ability 
and achievement of the students related to the particular learning ob- 
jectives. 

2. The differences among students are so wide that part of the under- 
standings and skills have already been developed by the more advanced 
students and part of them are too difficult for the'less advanced. 

3. The interests and goals of the students are not in complete har- 
mony with the teacher’s stated objectives; therefore, in order to initiate 
an effective learning situation, the objeaives must be modifie'd. 

These three conditions are not usually operative when the teacher 
knows the students well. However, Jn'introducing any unit in a par- 
ticular sequence" tKe"expenenced teacher who knows the students quite 
well frequently finds that the objectives do not meet the needs and 
achievement panerns of al! the students. 

Some authorities prefer that teachers do not state objectives prior 
to meeting the class but arrive at them in a cooperative way with 
students at the beginning of the unit. For the teachers who are rela- 
tively unacquainted with their students, with the school’s objectives, 
and with general objectives of education, this may be wise procedure. 
If, however, the teacher does not identify the direction in which in- 
struction will go, a great deal of time will be lost because the teacher, 
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which activities are completed. If we want to ascertain the change 
which occurs in understandings, skills, and attitudes during a unit, the 
test or other evaluative tool must be administered at the beginning and 
at the end of the unit and at no other time; otherwise we will not 
achieve the purpose. Rigid following of schedule is demanded in this 
case. 

We should not use a preplanned achievement test on a given date, 
even at the end of a semester, wheiTop^rcunTtyTwrhlft'been available 
for students to learn the materials tested. Flexibility in this instance 
is required. 

The most important phase of evaluation in secondary education, 
helpln g~5ni3ents ■tnethddrbf~ selPappraisal, requires 

a considerable degree of flexibility on the part oflKeTeacheFbecause 
self-appraisal is a learned skill. Students learn it, like other skills, at 
unequal rates. Some need much more help than others. It is difficult 
to plan this schedule far in advance. 

In carrying out all phases of a developmental pattern of teaching 
we recognize that there are identifiable sequences for different types 
of learning. The sequences are common to most human beings. Adoles- 
cents mature at different rates, leam at different rates, have varying 
degrees of ability and achievement, have somewhat different interests 
and goals; therefore, ^he teacher must be flexible in carrying out plans. 

SUMMARY 

Development al and culminating activities ate organized so that 
learning proceeds continuously and efficient ly. Developmental activities 
are planned and carried out to help students build understandings, 
skills, and attitudes related to goals. Adolescents vary in many respects: 
maturity, capacity for learning, methods of work, degree of motivation, 
and achievement; therefore, aaivities which implement a develop- 
mental sequence in learning and at the same time accommodate indi- 
vidual differences must necessarily incorporate variety, utilize a wealth 
of materials and resources, be vitalized through appropriate instruc- 
tional methods, allow an appropriate measure of smdent participation 
in planning and execution of plans, incorporate individual and group 
work, and be directed toward achieving the objectives. 
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propriateness of student-proposed activities. It is also a ma|Of..respo n- 
sibility of the teacher to set the time limitsjw^in which particular 
activities may be lengthened or shortened. This does not violate any 
democratic principle or principle of effective learning. Students ate 
more secure when they know the limits within which they may ex- 
ercise freedom in choosing activities and completing them. They do 
not resent observing such limits except as teacher arbitrariness enters 
into the decisions. 

Adapting Use of Materials and Resources. Use of materials varies 
from one situation to another depending upon availability. Current 
materials gathered by students are frequently more meaningful and 
educative than are those which the teacher suggests. An effective pro- 
cedure is to make definite plans to incorporate use of smdent-collected 
material, so that appropriate-mat erials are brought into class acco rd- 
ing to a pattern w hereir\ theicjise.may bemiosred u cative.- " • " ^ 

When we show movies, bring community persons into the school, 
take students into the community, or use any kind of equipment or 
supplies from an outside source, we may not depart widely from a 
schedule. When a film is ordered from a central distributing point for 
a given date, the class should be in readiness for its efficient use. We 
should not cancel or suddenly change plans for bringing persons from 
the community into the classroom or for taking students into the com* 
munity. When we use microscopes from the science laboratory, art 
materials from the art room, records and a player from the music 
room, or maps, charts, and graphs from a social studies class, we should 
return them on the days indicated for doing so. Generally, where the 
use of materials and resources involves time schedules of other persons, 
the teacher must follow planned schedules quite rigidly and get the 
class ready for efficient use of them. The amount of flexibility one 
may exercise in use of materials is highly dependent upon the availa- 
bility of resources and materials within the classroom as a complete 
unit. 

Changing Evaluative Procedures. Days on which tests will be ad- 
ministered, conferences held with students, and students’ self-evaluation 
begun are usually established in the preplanned unit. These, too, 
may be departed from depending on their purpose and the rate at 
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■which activities are completed. If we want to ascertain the change 
which occurs in understandings, skills, and attitudes during a unit, the 
test or other evaluative tool must be administered at the beginning and 
at the end of the unit and at no other time; otherwise we will not 
achieve the purpose. Rigid following of schedule is demanded in this 
case. 

We should not use a preplanned achievement test on a given date, 
even at the end of a ^niwter, when opportuni^KaSTi'orbeenavailable 
for students to learn the materials tested. Flexibility in this instance 
is required. 

The most important phase of evaluation in secondary education, 
helmn g~5Tudents c f^elopjgfFiaenc methods' df'self-^pralsal, requires 
a considerable degree of flexibility on the part oFthe teacher because 
self-appraisal is a learned skill. Students learn if, like other skills, at 
unequal rates. Some need much more help than others. It is difficult 
to plan this schedule far in advance. 

In carrying out all phases of a developmental pattern of teaching 
we recognize that there are identifiable sequences for different types 
of learning. The sequences are common to most human beings. Adoles- 
cents mature at different rates, learn at different rates, have varying 
degrees of ability and achievement, have somewhat different interests 
and goals; therefore,, ^ teacher mus t be flexible in carrying out plans. 

SUMMARY 

Developme ntal and culminating activities are organized so that 
l earning proceeds continuously and efficiently. Developmental activities 
are planned and carried out to help students build understandings, 
skills, and attitudes related to goals. Adolescents vary in many respects; 
maturity, capacity for learning, methods of work, degree of motivaaon, 
and achievement; therefore, activiries which implement a develop- 
mental sequence in learning and at the same time accommodate indi- 
vidual differences must necessarily incorporate variety, utilize a wealth 
of materials and resources, be vitalized through appropriate instruc- 
tional methods, allow an appropriate measure of student participation 
in planning and execution of plans, incorporate individual and group 
work, and be directed toward achieving the objectives. 
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propriateness of student-proposed activities. It is also a maior_respo o- 
sibllity of the teacher to set the time limits within whi ch partia ilar 
activities may be lengthened or shortened. T^iT'does not violate any 
democratic principle or principle of effective learning. Students are 
more secure when they know the limits within which they may ex- 
ercise freedom in choosing activities and completing them. They do 
not resent observing such limits except as teacher arbitrariness enters 
into the decisions. 

Adapting Use of Materials and Resources. Use of materials varies 
from one situation to another depending upon availability, c^urrent 
materials gathered by students are frequently more meaningful and 
educative than are those which the teacher suggests. An effective pro- 
cedure is to make definite plans to incorporate use of student-collected 
material, so that appfQptiate_nriate rials are brought into class acco rd- 
ing toa pattern where in theic.use4naybe-mo$teduca tive. ' " ‘ " ^ 

When we show movies, bring community persons into the school, 
take students into the community, or use any kind of equipment or 
supplies from an outside source, we may not depart widely from a 
schedule. When a film is ordered from a central distributing point for 
a given date, the class should be in readiness for its efficient use. We 
should not cancel or suddenly change plans for bringing persons from 
the community into the classroom or for taking students into the com- 
munity. When we use microscopes from the science laboratory, art 
materials from the art room, records and a player from the music 
room, or maps, charts, and graphs from a social studies class, we should 
return them on the days indicated for doing so. Generally, where the 
use of materials and resources involves time schedules of other persons, 
the teacher must follow planned schedules quite rigidly and get the 
class ready for efficient use of them. The amount of flexibility one 
may exercise in use of materials is highly dependent upon the availa- 
bility of resources and materiab within the classroom as a complete 
unit. 

Changing Evaluatiye Procedures. Days on which tests will be ad- 
ministered. conferences held with students, and students’ self-evaluation 
begun are usually established in the preplanned unit. These, too, 
may be departed from depending on their purpose and the rate at 
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which activities are completed. If wc want to ascertain the change 
which occurs in understandings, skills, and attitudes during a unit, the 
test or other evaluative tool must be administered at the beginning and 
at the end of the unit and at no other time; othert\'ise we will not 
achieve the purpose. Rigid following of schedule is demanded in this 
case. 

We should not use a preplanned achievement test on a given date, 
even at the end of a semester’ when opportunity hamotheenavailal^le 
for students to learn the materials tested. Flexibility in this instance 
is required. 

The most important phase of evaluation in secondary education, 
help inj^tudehts Jeye lop_efficTent methods of' self-appraisal, requires 
a considerable degree of flexibility on the pate onhe 'teacReTbecause 
self-appraisal is a learned skill. Students learn it, like other skills, at 
unequal rates. Some need much more help than others. It is difficult 
to plan this schedule far in advance. 

In carrying out all phases of a developmental pattern of teaching 
we recognize that there are identifiable sequences for different types 
of learning. The sequences are common to most human beings. Adoles- 
cents mature at different rates, leam at different rates, have varying 
degrees of ability and achievement, have somewhat different interests 
and goals; therefore, ^h c teacher mus t be flexible in carrying out plans. 

SUMMARY 

Developme ntal and culminating activities are organized so that 
l earning proceeds continuously and efficient ly. Developmental activities 
are planned and carried out to help students build understandings, 
skills, and attitudes related to goals. Adolescents vary in many respects: 
maturity, capacity for learning, methods of work, degree of motivation, 
and achievement; therefore, activities which implement a develop- 
mental sequence in learning and at the same time accommodate indi- 
vidual differences must necessarily incorporate variety, utilize a wealth 
of materials and resources, be viralized through appropriate instruc- 
tional methods, allow an appropriate measure of student participation 
in planning and execution of plans, incoepotate individual and group 
work, and be directed toward achieving the objectives. 
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Culminating activities are planned early in the learning seq uence 
and serve to focus student attention tovrafd major objectives and to 
direct interest and effort in the desired educational con text over a co n- 
siderable period of time. Students, in cooperation with the t^^er, 
establish tentative goals in the form of a project to be completed, 
a broad problem to be solved, or a level of sldll to be demonstrated at 
some time in the near future. These kinds of culminating activiti es 
serve to fix understandings and skills, to help student s discove r ap plic a- 
tions for their newly built understandings and skills, and to establi sh 
desirable attitudes toward classmates, the teacher, the sch ool, and t he 
whole learning situation. 

Activities designed to achieve objeaives are highly situational be- 
cause the effectiveness of any aaivity depends largely upon the char- 
acteristics of the particular group of adolescents, the kind of learning 
to be developed, the materials and resources available in the school and 
community, the ocganizational pattern of the curriculum, and the pref- 
erences and competence of the teacher. 

Keeping interest and work output at a high level throughout a se- 
quence of learning activities, helping individuals and-ihe..group set 
more realistic goals and develop appropriat e meth ods .for achieving 
them as the learning situatic^prpgresses,_and being flexible in fol- 
lowing planned schedules are important conn3^ti0nsHn attempt- 
ing vtq set up learning situations wherein growth In understandings, 
skills, and attitudes proceeds contmuously1ih"d’'6fficientIy.‘'The possi- 
bility for enriching learning experiences tor all youth enrolled in 
secondary schools is highly challenging and relatively unlimited as 
consideration is given to identifying the sequence common in different 
kinds of learning and to teaching procedures designed to implement 
the learning sequence in classroom practices. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. List five to ten major understandiags related to your area of interest 
which students might develop during a given time. Outline the develop- 
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mental activities to build these understandings. List skills and attitudes 
which should be built simultaneously. 

1. List subject fields in which the problem-solving method of teaching 
works well. In which subjects or areas does it not work well? 

k Appraise the strengths and weaknesses of the unit in conservation. 

1. Which of the guides proposed for teaching skills are applicable in 
teaching (a) typing, (b) music, (c) English composition, (d) crafts, 
(e) oral expression, or (f) operating a movie projector? 

). What major difficulties would be encountered in carrying out the ac- 
tivities in the unit on square dancing? 

>. What major difficulties are encountered in teaching a core class for a 
two- or three-hour period? What values may accrue? Can develop- 
mental teaching, as outlined in this and the two previous chapters, be 
accomplished more successfully in a core class? Why or why not? 

7. Why is it difficult for administrators to hire teachers to teach a core 
class? Why does a teaching staff frequently prefer to continue with 
single subjects or broad-fields courses? 

3. Discuss the three problems related to implementing a developmental 
sequence of learning in actual teaching praaice. On the basis of your 
experiences, which of the three is most crucial? 
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CHAPTER 9 


Conducting Individual and 
Group Work 


Method s include all those procedures and techniq ug£.-^^ttich the 
teacl^T^Io ysTdlielp children learn undetstandings, sk ill?!, ^ 
titud^; The term “method” may be used to designate a formalize 
instructional procedure, such as the Morrison method, described later m 
this chapter; it may refer to techniques for guiding individual work^ 
supervised study and flexible assignments, for example; or it may W" 
dicate procedures for organizing and conducting panel discussions, proj* 

ects, sociodrama, or committee wotk..Method.should-be-conceived 

broadly with a n attitude of experim »»nfafi nn-J o.discQveiLmost efficient 
^fPC^utes. Narrowly conceived, method becomes a formal, rigid pro- 
cedure for trying to achieve all outcomes with all classes. 

M ethods used in particular situations with particula r groups of stu- 
.dents largely det ermi ne the quality and amount of leam ing-and also 
hpy cthe learning will be used by the students . Thus, the procedures 
and techniques of instruction used to make learning come to life in the 
classroom constitute a significant aspect of the whole teaching process. 

In previous chapters the broader principles and generalizations for 
organizing activities according to a developmental sequence of learning 
were discussed. In this and the three following chapters more specific 
techniques related to the following problems are investigated: 

' 1. How may individual and group work be organized and guided 

• effeaively? 


356 
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2. How are instructional materials used efficiently to make learning 
activities most meaningful to the students? 

3. How may students be helped to develop effective study and work 
methods? 

4. What may be done to help students develop their creative abilities 
and to appreciate the beautiful? 

Problems related to methods for directing individual and group work 
are now discussed: ( 1 •) How may one decide whether to use individual 
or group wo rk? (2 ) What are some of the principal types of individual 
work and how may it be^guided_effectively7 ‘(3)“Whatrare_50m'e'" of the 
principal types of.group activities and how may they be organized 
effectively?" 

PERSPECTIVE IN USE OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP WORK 

Two extremes in individual and group work may be found in the 
classrooms of Miss Holland and Mr. Smith, teaching arithmetic in the 
eighth grade. 

In Miss Holland’s class the students work individually. Miss Holland 
has worked out a contraa wi^ es^h stu dent. Mimeographed assign- 
ments in ari dimetic constitu te. .the_basic-in,srnicftgnaLmareriais-used. — 
The assignments vary in difficulty, starting with easy and moving to 
difficult. -They include materials graded for average achievement levels 
through several grades. Each student progresses at his own rate in com- 
pleting the assignments. By the .fourth week of the semester most stu- 
dents are working on different assignments. Miss Holland helps stu- 
dents individually, but there is little helping of one another during class 
time. There are no common problems for the whole group and no 
whole-class discussions related to specific mathematics skills and proc- 
esses. 

In Mr. Smith’s class all students are work in g on a common prob- 
lem — developing a person alJaudget. Mr. Smith led a whole-class dis- 
cussion to decide what kinds of information and facts would be needed 
to build a p'efsonarbudget. The class as a group decided on a form for 
the'budget.-All students worked together~^n "problems involved in 
budget making as such. Each individual secured the facts and informa- 
tion for making his budget and recorded it on'the form and made his 
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computations. As individual budgeting was under .way, thc-class divided 
into committees to consider problems of installmen t bu ying, ch eck ing 
and saving accounts, and computing the percentages of total «pendi* 
tures of the whole class for items like food, clothing, recreation, books, 
etc. The more proficient students assumed leadershi p in the c^mittees 
and also helped the less proficient with computational problems in cpm* 
pleting personal budgets. Mr. Smith spent most of his time in dis- 
cussing problems with the whole group and with committees. He 
helped individuals as he worked with the committees. Mr. Smith did 
not conduct whole-class drills in arithmetic processes as such nor did 
he give any common textbook assignment to the whole class. 

Two college instructors observed the classes of Miss Holland and 
Mr. Smith during the fourth week. One rated Miss Holland high be- 
cause of the way she provided for individual differences in the differ- 
ential assignment and contract plan. He rated Mr. Smith quite low 
because "Mr. Smith was not teaching enough arithmetic fundamentals. 
The second college instructor rated Mr. Smith very high because "the 
boys and girls were learning how to work together as well as to-use 
arithmetic processes in making budgets— two very important skills 
which transfer to home life.” He raced Miss Holland quite low, mainly 
because he felt that the required arithmetic course did not contribute 
to important school objectives as it might. 

Which of the above ratings do you approve? You probably have 
insufficient information to come to a conclusion and'perhaps agree that 
both instructors should be rated in terms of the objectives which they 
seek to attain and the relationship between the objectives of this arith- 
metic class and those of the total school program. We sh ould not decide 
•whethccindivid ual or group work is of m ore_value ei^ept m terrns~ of 
jhe_Qbiectives sought and in te rros.of jtudent acl^vement aU ^edTTo 
achieve some objectives individual work is necessary; to achieve others, 
group activities are required. To put oneself in the position of attempt- 
ing to achieve all school objectives exclusively through individual of 
through group activities is unwise. 

Whether to employ techniques requiring individual or group work 
may be determined throu^ close analysis of (1) objectives of the 
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sg hool, (2) obj ectives sought tn the class, (3) the na t ure of ( he am- 
dents, and teacher preference ofj nstruc tional me thod. 

ODjncrivns of the satooL 

Examine two of the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth outlined in 
Chapter 1. The tenth Imperative Need states: "All youth need to grow 
in their ability to think rationally, to expres s thei r thoughts /rlearly, and 
to tcad andj isten with-understanding." This need incor^rates Kveral 
instr^tional objeaives common to many classrooms. Examine them 
more specifically to ascertain which m.iy be achieved through individual 
work, which through group aaivitics. 

How docs a student grow in ability to think rationally? Growth in 
ability to think rationally does not occur in abstraction. No one subject 
has particular advantage over another for develop ing thisab ilrtylior is 
tnere-al^t.dL the"brain or a^ental iaculcv-which.c an J b e trained for 
it through drill a nd practice. A higher measure of rational thinking is 
developed as the student successfully engages in problem-solving ac- 
tivities. Pr oblem solving begins with a felt need and purpo se, involves 
colleaing information and facts, analyzing tacts and information, dis- 
covering hypotheses and probable conclusions, testing conclusions, and 
acting upon them. Generally, group activities wherein the whole class 
identifies a large problem and divides into committees to work on sub- 
problems, with each committee bringing findings to the whole group, 
are more adequate for building this ability than is individual work. 
Carefully conducted class discussion to identify problems leads to a feel- 
ing of need and tends to establish purpose. Working together to identify 
the sub-problems for committee work helps the class to analyze the 
character of the whole problem and to examine it critically — to see 
the relation of parts to the whole, including methods of solution. One 
can ^ore readily appraise the adequacy of his own solution— ^e 
cla rityoTKisTK inking about the probIaii=^s he measure^ it agains t 
-other_ 5 ol uf? nns, e<;peaaIIy-in-tJi^case.o£jconclu sions which are stated as 
verbal generalizations. The give-and-take procedure common among 
secondary student disoission groups lends itself admirably to this ap- 
praisal. Thus, group, activirv more than individual work is likely to b e 
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effective in building ability to think rationally about problems sy» 
dents meet outside the classroom. 

How does a student grow in abili^ to express his thoughts clearly? 
To express his thoughts clearly in written form, the st udent write s—* 
an individual aaivity for the 'major part. WfieiTw^ ft’ant to develop this 
ability we may set up problem-solving situations which require writing; 
or the problem itself may be to learn to write more clearly, in which 
case attack is made by individuals to improve written expression. The 
teacher or classmates, in either instance above, may help the student ap- 
praise the clarity of his written expression. It is certain, however, that 
the student will not develop the ability simply by talking about writing 
or by engaging in other activities which do not require writing. He must 
actively concentrate on writing if he is to build clarity in written ex- 
pression. 

How does a student grow in ability to read with understanding? 
Such ability develops as he reads materials of many kinds, such as text- 
books, novels, newspapers, reference books, and the like — mainly an 
individual activity. To increase speed in reading requires praaice for 
that purpose, practice which-is-sup ervised so that errors are diagnosed 
and overcomerTo increase understanding of what is read may involve 
discussion with others but need not. Using a dictionary to learn new 
words, using reference sources to gain broader acquaintance with refer- 
ents, checking one s own ideas of what has been read with the ideas of 
others who have read the same material — all of these are useful in in- 
creasing understanding. As with other fundamental skills, a group proj- 
ect or problem-solving activity may prove highly effective for building 
a feeling of need and purpose for reading; but students must read to 
imptoygjhe^Wl). ” 

How does a student grow in abiliqr to listen with understanding? 

ne raayjram much through listening attentively, Listening attentively 
to others demonSirateTlocial consdSusnST^ respect for the indi- 
viduality of oAers. Usually adolescents build listening and oral com- 
munication skills in close time proximity. In relatively few situations 
school does. any_adolescent,listen-tQ.another for a sustained 
peri^-of-time. The same is true for adults. GeneS^^e-Iisten at- 
tentively for short periods of time, as others listen to our ideas. In most 
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^classrooms listening skill 'Can^^bmltjnore effec tively by havin g small 
/groups wor k together than by having the whole classTisten to the 
t eacher or to one student. 

Now examine the ninth Imperative Need: “All youth_need-to .de»- 
velop respect for other per sons, to grow in th«r insi ght int o^.ethxcal 
v alues prmciples.^ d tabe-able.(o_ltv e and work cooperat ively with 
others." L earning to re spect other persons a nd to live and wor k co- 
j^ pecatively requites group interaction. Any class in which this need is 
an objective necessarily incluHS^roup activities in the classroom. 
Students may, of course, learn a great deal about respect for others 
through reading, observing, and listening; but direct participant ex- 
periences in a group are required to build the skills and understandings 
which are needed for cooperation based upon mutual considerateness 
and respect for the participants. Ethical values and principles result 
from experiences widi other individuals for the most-part-rathet than 
from indi rect experiences such as those gained in listenir^ ai^ read- 
iS:g--35?us, if we want to change the value system of an adolescent who 
has already learned to cheat, we will be more successful by getting 
him involved in interesting group aaiviries than by having him listen 
to lectures, read moral stories, or observe. 

Revi^ the above objectives and the proposed techniques. You note 
that in most cases the problem of deciding whether to use individual*, 
or group activities is not an either-or proposition; rather it is one of 
securing balance in terms of objectives. The whole curriculum organi- 
zation into courses of study and the teacher’s methods in specific classes 
should be planned carefully to achieve important educational objectives. 
Exclusive use of individual or group work wil l not achieve some i m- 
portant educational obiectives. ~ 


OUTCOMES SOUGHT IN THE PARTICULAR CLASS 

Some co urses in the total school prog ram of studies sho uld help 
jcuden ts develop a s alable skill. Distributive educationTlndustrial arts, 
home'economiCSTa^c^lture, and commercial courses frequently serve 
this purpose. For the major portion of time in these classes, students 
work individually to develop a skill. Other courses are offered in the 
school primarily to help the student develop a useful skill which may 
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not be salable directly but which contributes ^to more enjoyment o f 
leisure time. Crafts, music, creative writing, art, and swimming are ex- 
amples of classes organked for this purpose. Students spend the major 
portion of class time in individual w'otk. In the larger high schools, 
classes in advanced mathematics, the physical sciences, the social studies, 
English, and foreign languages may be offered as electives for students 
with high verbal and abstraa abilities. In classes like these where the 
objective is to assist competent and interested students to gain com- 
prehensive mastery of subjea matter, there may be little need for 
group activities of any kind. Instead, each student works individually 
and proceeds to master the area without interference from classmates. 

In Chapter 8, activities suited to sp>ecific instructional objectives 
within a classroom were outlined. For developing motor skills such as 
swimming, playing a musical instrument, typing, etc., much individual 
work is required. Group activities ate neede d T »-h nnd <nrtal_skil ls. To 
develop understandings, both individual and group work may be use- 
ful depending upon the nature of the understandings. Attitudes, tastes, 
preferences, appreciations, and values are specific to the situation. Much 
listening to good music in a pleasant surrounding is usually more effi- 
cient in building a preference than is group discussion of why it should 
be or is appreciated. Group discussions of and tot al group participa iiofl 
.in setting up standards of conduct to be followed in the class are more 
Effeaive in building democratic values than is individual workTllius 
in classes where specific individual skills and'social'Mls afe to be de- 
veloped, there must be balanced use of individual work and ^oup ac- 
tivides. * — ' 

THE NATURE OF THE GROUP 

In previous discussions develt^mental tasks common to most adoles- 
cenK vere identified,_and variability in'suclrcharacterisdcs as health, 
achi^even^t, intemsts, physt^ maturity, mentarmaturity, ^d_sociaI 
^latmlty-s^•as analyzed. Note briefly now how methods for”^muping 
students into classes according to some of these charaaerisucs affect 
iostrucdonal method. 

^ In a large junior high school there are three hundred students in the 
eighth grade. In this school a separate class in arithmedc is required of 
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all cit;luh*pr3de students. How ilicse tltrec Iiundrcd students be 
fjroupcd into various sections or classes? What effect would grouping 
luvc on fcacliing mctliods? 

In this Khool, students may be placed in different sections or classes 
on an alplialxrtical Iwsis, according to IQ score, interest, chronological 
age, arithmetic achicA'cment test score, previous teacher marks in arith- 
metic, or with reference to a combination of these. To get students of 
relatively c^ual arithmetic achievement in the s.tme sections, the best 
single criterion is arithmetic test score. Test score and teacher marks arc 
probably the lK*st combination to achieve homogeneity in mathematical 
performance. Assume now that )'Ou have three sections in arithmetic 
Scaion I of this eighth-grade class has students whose tested achieve- 
ment is ct|ual to average fourth-gmde students; their previous marks in 
aritlimctic arc verj* low. In Section II no student h.is a test score lower 
than the average for eleventh-grade students and no student has re- 
ceived a mark lower than ti throughout his school ywrs. Section III 
has students representing the entire range of tested achievement and 
marks. To what extent would individual and group work be used differ- 
ently in the three classes or scaions? 

Considerable experimentation yet needs to be concluded to answer 
tlic question. In general, students in Section I need individual attention 
and study of basic arithmetic processes. They will probably profit from 
concrete .assignments made by the teacher and will exercise little initia- 
tive in organizing a group projea or carrying it to successful comple- 
tion. Most emphasis must be placed on building basic addition, 
subtraction, division, and multiplication skills using simply stated prob- 
lems which arc easily 'understood and related to daily activities such as 
spending and saving 

In Section II, the fa\t group whose achievement level is eleventh 
grade or higher, most students will profit from individual work to a 
large extent. They will profit from textbook assignments in a relatively 
large measure, may be kept fairly close together working on the same 
problems and processes, tmd will exercise considerable initiative in 
working out rather compm group projects involving use of mathe- 
matics including algebra and geometry. 

Within Section III, composed of students of all levels of achieve- 
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ment, the students may be divided into three or four groups according 
to their present levels of achievement. A broad problem is outlined 
for the whole class, parts of which are suitable for students at different 
achievement levels. In no case is it effeaive to drill the whole class 
on the same assignments. The individual contract plan, previously de- 
scribed in the class of Miss Holland, may be used if other courses in the 
curriculum make adequate provision to achieve some of the important 
socialiaing objectives of the sdiool. 

TEACHER PREFERENCE OF METHOD 

In our teacher-education institutions certain methods of instruction 
receive more emphasis than others. Also, the preferred method changes 
with passage of time. Teachers who have been educated in a given insti- 
tution quite frequently adopt the preferred method, use it in their early 
teaching experiences, develop much familiarity with it, and are un- 
comfortable trying a new method for the first time. M odern teacher 
education attempts to develop teachers who will experiment with new 
or diffetent techniques to meet specific situations. 

The rather formaliaed methods of teaming which have been widely 
taught in the past and are often discussed in current methods classes 
ate the Dalton plan, the Morrison method, the project method of Kil- 
patrick, and the problem-solving method. 

The-Dalton_Plan. _ Under the Dalton plan of instructi on st udents 
work assignments individually according to a contract.-The teacher 
works with each student in arranging tKelioritraCTTin helping the stu- 
dent with difficulties encountered, and in evaluating individual per- 
formance. Each student progresses at his own rate. Some may finish 
usual requirements for eighth-grade arithmetic in the sixth grade or 
earlier. Others do not complete sixth-grade materials in the eighth 
grade. Each student, however, must finish assignments m sequential 
order and according to a time schedule which he and the teacher ar- 
range. 

to this plan is that it stresses individ- 

^ second^ajor obj^ction-is'that'the 
method, for the most part, stresses mastery of teacher-made, subject- 
matter assignments rather than solution of problems which originate 
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in the daily lives of students. Also, there are some kinds of learnings 
which cannot readily be graded according to difficulty and mastered by 
students using only this kind of instruction. One of the primary diffi- 
culties in carrying out the plan, especially with large groups, lies ia 
organi 2 ing and preparing the differential assignment materials. 

As a method for taking care of individual differences in some areas 
of subject achievement the plan is noteworthy. To attempt to adapt 
it to all kinds of learning outcomes in all classes is unwise. 

The Morrison Me thod. In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Herbart formulated five steps in the teaching sequenc e: prepara- 
ti on. presentation, a ssociation, generalization, and application. Later, 
Morrison developed a meth^'forteachtng which, Tn'g^^al," elaborates 
these steps and provides greater detail. In the 1920’s and early 1930’s 
the Morrison method was widely taught in teacher-education institu- 
tions. Many ideas from it are still taught today, as are the five formal 
steps outlined by Herbart; and many older teachers follow the Mor- 
rison method consistently. 

In essence, Morrison would have teachers { 1 ) discover where stu- 
dents are with a pretest of some type and very briefly indicate to stu- 
dents the relationship between this unit and the previous one; (2) 
present an nf.jh g- tmif '- m znnlyto-arouse.studentJnrerest and 

to h elp students vi sualizc-the total unit work; ( 3 ) set up a relatively 
long-term assignment during which time the students assimilate the 
major facts and understandings in the unit; (4) set up a relatively 
shorter period of time during which the students organize the facts and 
information to present to the teacher and classmates; and C5 -Lhave t he- 
students make the presentationsjlhe steps, stated more succintly, are 
expluiaiion by the teacher, presentation by the teacher, assimilanon by 
the students, organization by the students, and recitation by the stu- 
dents. As applied to classes in history, mathematics, and English, the 
method is intended to lead to student mastery of the concepts or proc- 
esses. Student mastery of materials is to be attained by these sequential 
procedures: First, give the pretest to find where the student is; second, 
teach or present the materials or proce«es; thircLtes t to discover ex tent 
of mastery;.fourth, dia gnose errors foun d;.fifth, -teach afiain.to.eliminate 
^rors: sixt h, test^gain; and finally, reteach until mastery is attained- 
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ment, the students may be divided into three or four groups according 
to their present levels of achievement. A broad problem is outlined 
for the whole class, parts of which are suitable for students at different 
achievement levels. In no case is it effective to drill the whole class 
on the same assignments. The individual contract plan, previously de- 
scribed in the class of Miss Holland, may be used if other courses in the 
curriculum make adequate provision to achieve some of the important 
socializing objectives of the school. 

TEACHER PREFERENCE OF METHOD 

In our teacher-education institutions certain methods of instruction 
receive more emphasis than others. Also, the preferred method changes 
with passage of time. Teachers who have been educated in a given insti- 
tution quite frequently adopt the preferred method, use it in their early 
teaching experiences, develop much familiarity with it, and are un- 
comfortable trying a new method for the first time. Modern teacher 
education attempts to develop teachers who will expmment with neW" 
or different techniques to meetjpecific situations. 

The rather formalized methods of teaming which have been widely 
taught in the past and are often discussed in current methods classes 
are the Dalton plan, the Morrison method, the project method of Kil- 
patrick, and the problem-solving method. 

The~Dalton Plan. Under the Dalton plan of instruction students 
work assignments individually according to a contract.-The teacher 
works with each student in arranging tKe contract, in helping the stu- 
dent with difficulties encountered, and in evaluating individual per- 
formance. Each student progresses at his own rate. Some may finish 
usual requirements for eighth-grade arithmetic in the sixth grade or 
earlier. Others do not complete sixth-grade materials in the eighth 
grade. Each student, however, must finish assignments in sequential 
order and according to a time schedule which he and the teacher ar- 
range. 

A_chief_educadonaLoyection to this plan is that it stresses individ- 
A second major obj^tion-is'that'the 
method, for the most part, stresses mastery of teacher-made, subject- 
matter assignments raffier than solution of problems which originate 
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in the daily lives of students. Also, there are some kinds of learnings 
which cannot readily be graded according to difficulty and mastered by 
students using only this kind of instruction. One of the primary diffi- 
culties in carrying out the plan, especially with large groups, lies in 
organizing and preparing the dlffierential assignment materials. 

As a method for taking care of individual differences in some areas 
of subject achievement the plan is noteworthy. To attempt to adapt 
it to all kinds of learning outcomes in all classes is unwise. 

The Morrison Meth od. In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
mry, Herbart formulated five steps in the teaching sequenc e; prepara- 
ti on. presentation, associat ion, generalization, and application. Later, 
Morrison developed a method'forreaching which, Tng^«^' elaborates 
these steps and provides greater detail. In the I920’s and early 1930’s 
the Morrison method was widely taught in teacher-education instira- 
tions. Many ideas from it are still taught today, as are the five formal 
steps outlined by Herbart; and many older teachers follow the Mor- 
rison method consistently. 

In essence, Morrison would have teachers ( 1 ) discover where stu- 
dents are with a pretest of some type and very briefly indicate to stu- 
dents the relationship between this unit and the previous one; (2) 
presenf an nvpn/fp y oLth f^-t miL - iii g m lyto-arouse-suidenttintefest and 
to h elp students vis ualize-the total unit work; (3) set up a relatively 
long-term assignment during which time the students assimilate the 
major facts and understanding in the unit; (4) set up a relatively 
shorter period of time during which the students organize the facts and 
information to present to the teacher and classmates; and C lLhave t he- 
students make the pres entations JThe steps, stated more succintly, are 
exploration by the teacher, presentation Ity the teacher, assimilation tty 
the students, organization by the students, and recitation by the stu- 
dents. As applied to classes in history, mathematics, and English, the 
method is intended to lead to student mastery of the concepts or proc- 
esses. Student mastery of materials is to be attained by these sequential 
procedures: First, give the pretest to find where the student is; second, 
teach or present the materials or processes; third^jes t to discover ex tent 
of mastery ;Jourth, dia gnose errors foun d;ffifth, -teach aj^ain.to.climinate 
errors: sixt h, test -again; an£ finally, retea^ until mastery is attained. 
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You may readily conclude that if the teacher decided to fill the as- 
similative period with lectures or common textbook assignments and 
at the same time tried to get all students to the same level of mastery, 
great amounts of repetition of materials, frequent testing, and much 
student boredom might result. 

The Project Method. Kilpatrick classified projects into four broad 
categories; Ihe produce’s project, the consumer’s project^jh^problems 
project, and the drill project. Again, his is a unit method, as is the Mor- 
rison method. The produce r’s projec t may be individual or group and 
results in the student’r'producing something — as a desk, a dress, or a 
cake; frequently, home economics, agriculture, and shop courses employ 
this method. The-consumer’s-project leads to use_pr_appreciation of 
something already made; appreciation of m usic. artrOLJ irfjanice. The 
problems project consists of solving a.pfoblero^ -a verbali zed or abstract 
type oTproblem such as "Why has the cost of public educatloiTnot in- 
creased so sharply, 1940-50, as has the cost of operating the federal 
government?" The drill proj^ leads to acquisition of a skill, such as 
reading with greater speed ^nd comprehension, wriUng letters, or play- 
ing a musical instrument. 

In examining the four types of projects, you note that most school 
learnings may be grouped into the four categories. Also, the method 
may be adapted to individual and group work. 

Kilpatrick also identified four major phases in the Iearning.prDCCSS^ 
planning, executing, and judging. His project method, 
based on these phases, emphasizes teacher-pupil discussion of the proj- 
ect to arouse a felt need or a conscious purpose, cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning of the project, and group-work-in executing the project 
and judging the qmcoraes. Depending upon the scope of the project, its 
comprehensiveness, and the developmental level of the learners, either 
individual or group projects might be organized using the method. 

A majorjimitation in the tise of this methodJs finding-sui table proj- 
ects which challenge, die .learners. In many classes it is admirably 
suited as a framework for raediod. 

T^.Problepi ^plvins Me thod. In previous discussions, projects and 
group problems have been discussed as developmental and culminating 
activities In a unit. Projects and problem-solving kinds of activities have 
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been presented as group goals which tend to keep high interest and 
consistent work output di rectedJn-a-meaninfiful-educaTionalTOntbtt 
over a consid erable p eriod of time. 

The problem-solving method, as such, was emphasized in Chapter 8, 
where its relation to building concepts and meaning of processes 
was examined. The problem-solving method of teaching is well suited 
to those required Hasses whTfelfnTcbnsiderabriT range of achievement 
^nsts amorig^he srudentS'and where verbalized'generalizations^rprin- 
cigles~whidr-guide action are the“maJor o utcom es desired. There is 
little doubt that gehemlizations'^e remembered for longer periods 
of time as they are related to a problem and as they are derived from 
discussion with others. You may refer to the discussion in Chapter 8 
for further clarification of the problem-solving method and its applica- 
tion in a general science unit. 

To summarize the discussion of perspective in using individual or 
group activities, criteria upon which to make decisions and generaliza- 
tions concerning the probable values of individual and group activities 
are given. 

One may decide extent of individual and group activities to be used 
in the class by^a'nswering-fou^questions: ' 

1. To what extent does your teaching to achieve the school’s ob- 
jeaives require either kind of activities? 

2. Which of the outcomes sought in your class can be achieved more 
efficiently through the two types of activities? 

3. Will your students profit more from individual or group work? 

4. To what method of teaching are you accustomed and how may 
it be adapted_to mefet--the-twajnai or^ pecK_ofj:las sroom Igam ing — 
producing a competent individual performer and a socially conscious 
citizen who is a respected group participant? 

Individual work or activity, skillfully conducted, is useful in achiev- 
ing these objectives: 

1. Building so me individual skill suc h ^that involved in re ading. writ- 

ing, arit hme fi^i swi mming, typing, instrumental pe^rmance, etc. 

2. Develo^ngindependent study and work skills. 

3. Building desirable attitudes toward the worth-whileness of individ- 
ual effort. 
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4. Satisfying the adolescents’ need for mastery over things. 

5. Helping retarded students make reasonable progress in many kinds 
of school learning except that involved in the sociali 2 ation process. 

6. Helping able students achieve a high degree of mastery in a subject 
field. 

You may wish to add to or delete from this list. Examine it carefully 
with reference to the area in which you teach, and then note that there 
is considerable overlapping between the objectives achieved by individ- 
ual work and by group activities. 

Group activities are feasible for achieving these objectives: 

1. Creating a favorable relationship between smdents and teacher. 

2. Enhancing motivation dirough establishing conscious purpose, a 
feeling of need, and a group goal to be sought. 

3. Reducing boredom. 

4. Building democratic understandings and values. 

5. Building social interaction skills involving oral discussion and at- 
tentive listening. 

6. Solving broader problems of the type frequently met outside the 
school in social groups such as the clique, the home, the church, 
and neighborhood groups. 

7. Developing codes of conduct, socially approved, which ate ac- 
cepted and followed by the studenn. 

8. Building ability to appraise one’s ideas and values in relation to 
others. 

9. Building methods of attack on problems. 

10. Satisfying the adolescents' need for attention and approval from 
age mates. 

11. Satisf ying the adolescent sljieed-for-belongingness or affiliation 
....w hh a g roup. ' 

In most classes there is definite need for a careful balance between 
individual and group activities. When we consider ( 1 ) the individual 
development and the sodallzing objectives of secondary education as 
incorporated in the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, (2) the develop- 
mental tasks of youth, (3) the variability commonly found among 
students in our classrooms, and (4) the developmental sequence for 
different kinds of learning, it appears unwise to confine ourselves to a 
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single teaching method or to exclusive use of individual or group ac- 
tivities in the classroom. 

TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL WORK 

In Chapter 6 , classroom -activities-were-grouped-into-four-major 
classlh cations: ( 1 ) jeacher-centered, which involve listening, reading, 
or observing on the part of the students as a whole class and in which 
learning occurs through individual activity on the part of the students; 
(2) student-centered and individualhcd.j n which the students work 
individually and the teacher assists individuals; ( 3 ) stude nt-centered 
and cooperative, s iirh as projects, problem-solving activities, group 
games, and the like, in which students work together as a class or in 
committees; and (4) discussion and oral presentations of different 
types, in which the ci^s participates as a unit or in smaller groups with 
frequent interaction between teacher and students and among students. 
With these classifications established, various activities falling into the 
first two classifications are discussed as individual activities and those 
falling into the latter two are treated as group activities. 

LECTURES 

T he student lear ns as he listens to and observe s the lecturer — in- 
dividual activity on the learner's ’paFtrlf lie learns by listening and ob- 
serving, he gains nothing from his classmates. Though lecturing is a 
mass instructional technique, the learning is individual on the part of 
the student and the lecture method is therefore treated as a type of in- 
dividual learning activity. 

Tgcturing may serve ( 1 ) to present an overview when introducing 
g topic or unit. (2) 'to~summan 2 e important information not r eadil y 
^Hilable. Jo~^e~ class in reference books w the library, (3) to clarify 
textbook or reference discussions, (4) to explain a process, (5) to ex^^ 
press a po int ot view, and'X^^'Ttrsummarize^ideas or progress at points 
in the unit or daily^lass activity. There is probably no class in which 
lectures shoul3T5e*used exclusively or as the major instruaional tech- 
nique. There are many classes in which short periods of explanation 
serve useful purposes such as those just mentioned. 

Some of the more important objections to widespread use of lectur- 
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ing in high school classes are based on the psychological fact that 
learning is an aalve, not a passive, process. Lecturing tendTto be unin- 
teresting to «ome or-man}^ leatne'rs in“almost every class when used 
widely. Lecturing provides Htde opportuniiy-for problera-iolving activi- 
ties on the part of the .students. Lecturing allows little opportunity for 
students to exercise initiative, and no opportunity to develop democratic 
interaction skills. Lecturing tends to thwart the exploratory aspect of 
learning in that the students do not question reliability of the informa- 
tion presented. Unless the teacher is very judicious in selecting termi- 
nology much of the lecture is not understood by many students. Lectures 
invariably are ineffective in secondary classes when the teacher or- 
ganixes materials for leaures which are not of interest to the students, 
when the terminology used is too difficult, when the context is not 
meaningful to the students, and when lectures are presented frequently 
or in a monotonous manner. 

One may improve lectures through careful planning. First, consider 
the instructional objectives to be achieved; second, consider the material 
to be presented from the students’ point of view; third, use concrete 
illustrative materials and demonstrations; fourth,"T3QllmeTmportant 
structural pacts of the lecture on the board; arid fiftHTtaUrffuentlyand 
clearly with lirtle reference to notes or actual reading of printed ma- 
terials. 

To secure better attention from students, these suggestions are ap- 
propriate: First, arrange your class in a circle or semicircle so that each 
student sees you; second, encourage students to ask questions if they 
do not understand; third, encoura^ students to offer supplementary 
comments; and fourth, enajutagejhe students to take notes or to draw 
up questi^ wo be asked about the l«:tur er~These-Suggestions, when 
carried out, tend to arouse mental aaivity on the part ofthe students 
and to keep attention direaed to the lecture. Following usual good 
procedures of grooming, presentation, and respect for the listener tends 
to promote Interest in the lecturer and his remarks. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER RECITATION | 

A commonly employed teaching technique which persists in educa- 
tional practice is the question-and-answer recitation. Theteacher^^s- 
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^ materials-to .b&jre ad or problems to be wnrl-pfl _A fter 
the study period ends, questions areaskSTbout the work. The major 
purpose of the questioning is to discover the extent to which students 
know the correct answers as presenred in the assignment. It is no t un- 
common to find teachers u sing half of the total instructiotupetiod-in 
presenting_rapid-fire. factuahtype^iStions to students who attemot to 
answer them. 

Some of the major weaknesses of the recitation part of this method 
should be examined. It usually does not create a favorable feeling be- 
tween teacher and students beciuse students look upon the teachec,as 
an in quisitor r ather than a helper. It frequently leads to aggressive reac- 
tions among students because teacher approval necessarily accompanies 
correct student responses and disapproval accompanies incorrect re- 
sponses; at least, students usually feel this way, however tactful the 
teacher may be. It is of little if any use in building democratic attitudes 
and values; contrariwise, it is likely to promote highly individualistic, 
com petitive attitudes. It is a very poor way to build interaction skills 
involving oral discussion and attentive listening; in faa, many teachers 
resort to marking devices, unorthodox seating arrangements, retvards, 
punishments, demerits, and the like to get students to recite or attend to 
the recitation. It is not conducive to building problem-solving attitudes 
or skills; the main problem the students solve is to give the answer the 
teacher wants or the answer which the book gives. Also, students do 
not learn self-appraisal techniques because the teacher does most if not 
all the appraising. 

On the positive side, the possibility exists that (1) some students 
may learn a correct answer from the person reciting, (2) the student 
^’ho knew the answer already (the method will not work if no student 
knows the answerT^ffay remember’ifsomewh^ longer "because of hav- 
ing rec ited it orali y,..and (3) the student may study th^ assignment 
more'dnigently because he knows that he may be asked tq^recite an- 
swers^ to five or ten questions during a twOTty-nunufe recitation period. 

If short, fast-moving reviews of faoual materwis such as foreign lan- 
g'^ge vocabulary, characters and plot of a story, and mathematical 
processes are classified as question-and-answer recitation, then some of 
these values may be achieved. Generally, question-and-answer recita- 
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tion fails with many students. Supervised study may be employed to 
achieve, objectives mote efficiently and at the same time gain other im- 
portant educational objectives. 

.SUPERVISED STUDY 

In a supervised study period the students work o n teacher-made as- 
signmenrs or on student-initiated work activi ties. The teacher help s 
each smdent with difficulties encountered in~~ Kir^r k. In many class- 
rooms half or more of the instructional period is used for supervised 
study, the remainder for discussion, explanation, and the like. Some: — 
times the procedure is called direaed smdy. T he two terms a re used 
synot^mously in this discussion. 

Supervised study has been found one of the better teaching tech- 
niques; it provides for individual differences and at the same time helps 
students to develop individual skills and work methods. The technique 
is employed quite widely in situations where the teacher attempts to 
keep the whole class working on closely related assignments. Because 
many students appear to profit little from ou t.of-class sm dv. the super- 
vised study period durln^cl^ time has gained pr ominence.. and assign- 
ment methods in supervised study have emerged to meet the character- 
istics of different groups. 

The Common Assignment. In. class€_s_ where achievement is rela- 
tively equal-among jtudents,_a_cotn mon assig nment to the class may be 
made. The teacher makes the assignment and tlte students begin work 
individually. Frequently where silent reading is involved as part of the 
smdy, the teacher passes out a mimeographed list of questions or study 
guides for the" students to follow. These guides may be written on the 
board. As the sm’dents encounter difficulties in their work, the teacher 
helps individuals. The help supplied by the teacher should be both 
diagnostic and appraisal in nature so that difficulties are identified and 
methods ate developed to overcome them. Giving smdents correct solu- 
tions is poor use of supervised study time. % 

Carefully direaed assignments may be useful in assisting the students 
to read charts and maps, get meaning from paragrap hs, identify key 
ideas-itua-totaLassigome nt. identify strange wnrHs^ nfgnni7e a total as~ 
signment into a meaningful pattern, and rhe lik-^ Tkiii^lly smdent s com- 
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plete assignments at different rates; therefore, assignments differentiated 
according to achievement level are often used. 

Achievement-Ley eLAssisnments. In such subjea areas as English 
and arithmetic, we anticipate that the students will vary considerably 
in achievement at the beginning of a unit.or,class_ and that differences 
in achie vement are.likely to incre^ e with effectiye.instruCTion. To pro- 
vide for initial differences and also to provide for unequal rates of prog- 
ress, differential achievement-level assignments may be made on a daily, 
unit, or longer-term basis. 

In the daily assignment in arithmetic the technique is to set up a 
supervised study period of equal length for all students. The assign- 
ments include problems for all students in percentage, ratio, or frac- 
tions — ^whatever the particular process under investigation is. These 
assigrunents vary not only in difficulq^ but also in kind. Thus, for the 
low achievers, the problems on pefce_ntage_are stated very simply and 
dea l with conccett s inmions-whereas those icuLthe-advanced students 
include a few which ate easy and many of_an abstract. and_difBcult 
ejfaturedl ' 

In a unit assignment in American literature the same general provi- 
sions as those outlined for the daily plan operate. For the slower stu- 
dents easily read, easily understood, and relatively shorter selections are 
included while the mote advanced ace assigned essays, drama, novels, 
longer poems, and the like. A common core of readings for all stu- 
dents may be included to provide a common background for whole- 
class discussion and dramatization. Such core should be selected to 
meet the average reading achievement level and anticipates that the 
■'faster students have other challenging activities in which to engage 
*^and that the slower need considerably more individual help from the 
teacher. 

As may readily be surmised, the teacher's task of organizing assign- 
ments in three or four difficulty levels while yet providing a core of 
^common activities in which the whole class participates is time con- 
suming and difficult, and requires thorough acquaintance both with the 
characteristics of the students and with the materials. 

It should be clear that in the differentiated achievement-level as- 
signment the teacher assigns according to best estimate of the achieve- 
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ment level of students. The students must conipl/te most of the assign- 
ments, or the method does not work. I n..iWp as- 

Bexitle Aisignmenis. Some teachers pjfefer to s« up 
signtnems which place considerable res,^ntaity upon mdmdual 
students to choose from among various acaviti^ccording to ei^^^ 
terests and abilities. This armngbment anfttoaches the ptocedutC^pt - 
viously described in Chapter 7 for settind-individual objecuves in tha 
smdents choose activities according to their own appraisal of anticipat 


performance. 

The flexible assignment, to work effectively, must incorporate 
broad range of assignments and must provide for student initiative in 
selecting activities. In a unit in American literamre where the achieve- 
ment-level assignment is used, the better students are required to rea 
a novel, two short stories, two poems, an essay, and a modern play, s 
ing the flexible assignment, a list of novels, short stories, poems, essays, 
and modern plays is presented by the teacher; students may suggest 
others. Each student then selects from amo ng them_an d -L ead? as many 
as he-chposes. The teacher may arrange for students to read the same 
type of literature simultaneously. During the supervised study perio 
the teacher helps students with improving method of attack in reading 
a particular type of literature, with developing guides for getting main 
ideas, with organmng methods for using reference materials, and the 
like. A common cote of assignments may be required for all students. 

You note that all the illustrations of supervised study above are 
drawn from separate-subjea classes. The supervised study technique 
is a product of educators’ attempts to provide for individual differences. 
'The method arose at a point in educational history_when_the_separate- 
subject curriculum and the individual development obj ective wff c 
stressed in secondary education. Supervised study is still an effective 
technique in separate-subject courses. Further, when used expertly and 
judiciously, it serves useful purposes in many types of course organi- 
zation. 


TYPES OF GROUP AaiVlTIES 

The number and kind of group activities which may be organized 
within a class are extremely wide and varied. As a d aily a ctivity, one 
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teacher may divide-a geom«^ class into groups of four members each 
and assign a pr^len^r problems to each group for solutiori and dis- 
C^sion. The teacher of'woodshop may help an advanced class plan To' 
build a house, and during the year the group builds the house. The 
effectiveness of any kind of group activity depends upon the extent to 
which it achieves an important instructional objective and up^n the 
teacher’s skill in of^'nizatiomind 'direction oT group work. 

In previous chapters numerous illustrations of group activities have 
been examined as initiatory, developmental, and culminating activities 
for units of work. For the major part, project and problem-solving 
types of group work were cited. In the remainder of this chapter, group 
activities which are designed to secure information — informal discus- 
sion groups, field trips, and committees to use text and reference sources 
— and group activities which ate designed to present information — 
forums and debates, panels, formal dramatization, and sociodrama — 
are examined. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES TO SECURE INFORMATION 

Frequently, a whole class divided into committees or operating as a 
unit may secur^more information_tluo,can-Students working individ- 
^lly. obtaining information to get a project or problem-solving type 
of activity under way, to arrive at conclusions, or to build generaliza- 
tions is an important part of school learning. Informal class discussion 
is an excellent technique for securing information of this type. 

Informal Class Discussion. Whenever students share in deciding 
what they will do, how they will do it, and when it will be done, in- 
formal group discussion led by the teacher is the best method for gain- 
ing the needed information. To make intelligent decisions concerning 
how a class may proceed most effecdvely requires that all members of 
the class participate in discussing the problems. 

Consider a concrete example. In a tenth-grade history class the 
teacher and students consider keeping up with world events a worth- 
while educational problem. In informal class discussion the teacher and 
students discuss how such information will be obtained, how much time 
will be devoted to it during each week, how it is related to their study 
of history, and how data obtained will be presented to the whole class. 
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With most class members participating, it is decided to divide the world 
into major geographical subdivisions. JEach student lists the three re- 
gions in which he is most interested. On the basis of this choice, sbc com- 
mittees are formed. During the week, each committee is made responsi- 
ble for putting pertinent information concerning a subdivision on a 
designated area of a very large display area of the room. On Friday of 
each week, whole-class discussion of the display is carried out, and 
each committee selects one or two members to present to the class a 
verbal description of the more significant events which occurred in an 
area. Whenever a student representing some other area has found ma- 
terial not already included in die report, he presents this information. 

In this situation, had there been no oppormnity for students to dis- 
cuss charaaetistics of the problem, methods for securing materials, 
sources of information, and quality of the graphic and oral presenta- 
tion on Friday, the interest of the class members and the amount of in- 
formation gathered and made available to the group would have been 
considerably lessened. The teacher, of course, had considered the whole 
project quite carefully and was able to arouse participation in the dis- 
cussion by posing significant and thought-provoking questions like 
"How is history being made today?” "In what areas of the world today 
are significant historical events occurring?” "How could we as a class 
get a better understanding of current world events?” "How can we keep 
everyone in class informed of what we discover in our groups?” 

Informal class discussion does not usually arise on the basis of chance 
without consideration of effective discussion techniques. Stud ent prog* 
ress in discussion^twhniques does not proceed without teacher direction 
_ and^^gui^ance.*Tq geT^iscussiohs started, the teacher must phrase 
thought-provoking questions which are related to^the'topic or problem 
und er investigation. To assure student progress in discussion techniques, 
the teacher must help students appraise the relevance and importance of 
contributions, the adequacy of expression, and the quality of respect 
shown to ideas expressed by others. An informal class discussion should 
draw from the students these general gtiides for carrying on intelligent 
discussion: 

1. Secure acknowledgment from the chairman or teacher before 
speaking. 
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2. Make statements related to the problem. % 

3. Be courteous and respect the rights of others. 

4. Phrase questions carefully and clearly. 

5. Speak clearly so that everyone hears. 

6. Listen attentively to the speakers. 

7. Contribute your share but avoid monopolizing the discussion. 

8. Defend your statements and ideas when supported with facts 
but avoid arguing. 

9. Enter a discussion expecting to learn from your classmates. 

10. Recognize that most of the major problems of living together 
ate solved by groups of people who try to work them out together. 

11. Take written notes of points with which you disagree or which 
are new'. 

12. Take responsibility for summarizing a discussion when you feel 
it will help get the whole group thinking more clearly. 

Usually a circular or semicircular seating arrangement is far superior 
to any other in keeping the attention of the whole group on the dis- 
cussion. Requiring students to rise to make a contribution impedes 
rather chan facilitates discussion. It is necessary, however, in groups of 
ten or more for a student chairman or the teacher to recognize students 
as they wish to speak. 

The teacher who gets a class to the stage of development where they 
appoint a chairman to lead an informal discussion through which they 
arrive at a better understanding of how to proceed, a summary of im- 
portant conclusions, or a clearly defined statement of differences, has 
made an important contribution to promoting and forwarding our 
democratic way of life. 

Field Trips. One of the better methods for securing information 
about the geography, history, public health, recreational facilities, voca- 
tional opportunities, governmental services, music, or art of a given 
community is through field trips. Usually, field trips or educational ex- 
cursions are made by the class as a group in order that necessary teacher 
supervision may be provided. However, when students become vitally 
concerned with a problem, they go into the community to secure needed 
information outside of school hours and assume responsibility for their 
own conduct. 
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With most class members participating, it is decided to divide the world 
into major geographical subdivisions. Each student lists the three re- 
gions in which he is most interested. On the basis of this choice, six com- 
mittees are formed. During the week, each committee is made responsi- 
ble for putting pertinent information a)ncerning a subdivision on a 
designated area of a very large display area of the room. On Friday of 
each week, whole-class discussion of the display is carried out, and 
each committee selects one or two members to present to the class a 
verbal description of the more significant events which occurred in an 
area. Whenever a smdent represenung some other area has found ma- 
terial not already included in the report, he presents this information. 

In this situation, had there been no opportunity for smdents to dis- 
cuss characteristics of the problem, methods for securing materials, 
sources of information, and quality of the graphic and oral presenta- 
tion on Friday, the interest of the class members and the amount of lO' 
formation gathered and made available to the group would have been 
considerably lessened. The teacher, of course, had considered the whole 
project quite carefully and was able to arouse participation in the dis- 
cussion by posing significant and thought-provoking questions like 
“How is history being made today?” “In what areas of the world today 
are significant historical events occurring?” "How could we as a class 
get a better understanding of current world events?” "How can we keep 
everyone in class informed of what we discover in our groups?” 

Informal class discussion does not usually arise on the basis of chance 
without consideration of effective discussion techniques. Stude nt pfO gL 
ress in discussion techniques does not proceed without teacher direction 
^ nd g u^hce.^JTo get discussions started, tKe~ teacher must phrase 
thought-provoking questions which are related to^the^tbpic or problem 
under investigation. To assure student progress in discussion techniques, 
the teacher must help students appraise the relevance and importance of 
contributions, the adequacy of expression, and the quality of respect 
shown to ideas express^ by offiers. An informal class discussion should 
draw from the students these general guides for carrying on intellig^^^ 
discussion: 

1. Secure acknowledgment from the chairman or teacher before 
speaking. 
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2. Make statements related to the problem. i 

3. Be courteous and respect the rights of others. 

4. Phrase questions carefully and clearly. 

5. Speak clearly so that everyone hears. 

6. Listen attentively to the speakers. 

7. Contribute your share but avoid monopoli2ing the discussion. 

8. Defend your statements and ideas when supported with facts 
but avoid arguing. 

9. Enter a discussion expeaing to learn from your classmates, 

10. Recognize that most of the major problems of living together 
are solved by groups of people who try to work them out together. 

11. Take written notes of points with which you disagree or which 
are new. 

12. Take responsibility for summarizing a discussion when you feel 
it will help get the whole group thinking more clearly. 

Usually a circular or semicircular seating arrangement is far superior 
to any o±er in keeping the attention of the whole group on the dis- 
cussion. Requiring students to rise to make a contribution impedes 
rather than facilitates discussion. It is necessary, however, in groups of 
ten or more for a student chairman or the teacher to recognize students 
as they wish to speak. 

The teacher who gets a class to the stage of development where they 
appoint a chairman to lead an informal discussion through which they 
active at a better understanding of how to proceed, a summary of im- 
portant conclusions, or a clearly defined statement of differences, has 
made an important contribution to promoting and forwarding our 
democratic way of life. 

Field Trips. One of the better methods for securing information 
about the geography, history, public health, recreational facilities, voca- 
tional opportunities, governmental services, music, or art of a given 
community is through field trips. Usually, field trips or educational ex- 
cursions are made by the class as a group in order that necessary teacher 
supervision may be provided. However, when smdents become vitally 
concerned with a problem, they go into the community to secure needed 
information outside of school hours and assume responsibility’ for their 
own conduct. 
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Field trips must be carefully planned and executed, else little pur- 
posive learning occurs, and a trip may lead to serious misunderstanding 
Ween school and community. When field trips or excursions ate un- 
dertaken frequently, as in making a cotnmuni^ survey, speaal e 
phasis must be given to planning which takes into account the com- 
munity persons involved. 

In planning a field trip, the teacher should give careful coitsidera- 
/ tion to ( 1 ) deciding the probable educational values of the trip, W 
making necessary arrangements with the person or groups responsible 
lor the place being visited, (3) making necessary arrangements lor 
' transportation, (4) making arrangements with the school ptincipa 
concerning the trip, and (5) preparing the smdents to conduct them- 
selves decently and to secure specific information. This latter aspect o 


planning needs further clatification. . 

’ If we want students to secure needed information on a field trip, 
the information to be obtained must be related to class work. A teacher- 
led class discussion may be carried out in which these things are done. 
(1) The need for the trip is established; (2) the class is oriented to 
the situation; ( 3 ) a set of guide questions to be answered is forrnulated; 
(4) a procedure for recording the information while the trip is under 
way or immediately thereafter is outlined; and (5 ) a procedure for ap- 
praising the information obtained is clarified. The latter step is fre- 
quently overlooked in planning the trip. It is extremely important, 
however, because students will look for information and record it more 


efficiently when they know how it will be appraised. 

A teacher-led discussion proves effective in controlling student con- 
duct on field trips. Students should formulate with the teacher standards 
which will be followed related to ( I ) conduct while proceeding to and 
from the designated area, (2) asking questions of the guide, (3) f®^' 
lowing instructions of the guide and teacher, (4) listening attentively, 
(5) remaining with the group, and (6) not interfering with the activ- 
ity under observation. If students are not willing or are unable to exer- 
cise sufficient control and judgment in the classroom to outline a 
reasonably adequate statement of standards for condua, it is likely that 
the field trip will be hazardous for everyone concerned. Further, J 
specific visiting procedures have not been worked out carefully with 
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the person in charge of the large city post office, the industrial plant, 
or the printing firm which is being visited, the best-behaved group of 
students will profit little from the trip. 

Throughout the nation, high school students are making long-term 
community surveys and ate traveling thousands of miles on extended 
trips. The educational benefits are generally considered of significant 
value in building better understanding of the community, developing 
student responsibility for owm actions, and bringing school and com- 
munity programs into closer relationship. 

Committees for Studying Text and Reference Materials. In classe s 
having a considerable range o f student ability to use a basic text, som e 
tea chers employ smalt committee w^nrk tn g n nd_{^dvanf;^g >>■ For ex- 
ample, students in a geometry class are divided into work groups of 
three or four members of relatively unequal ability. The teacher as- 
signs to each committee a number of problems to solve; they may be 
the same for each committee. The students work the assignment to- 
gether, using the blackboard and other available materials. The same 
procedure is used in other classes in mathematics, science, or English 
composition when the teacher follows a basic text which has been or- 
ganized to fit a pattern suitable for daily work assignments. 

In such classes as social studies and literature, where the basic text is 
organized into units with several chapters in each unit, the class is fre- 
quently divided into committees to work on specific chapters. In this - 
manner considerable information is obtained in a relatively short period 
of time. Various types of oral, written, and graphicpresgntatiQn meth- 
ods used for cgm mitteesjajeport-to^cj:iass. 

In studying a topic or problem where examination of reference books 
and current sources of printed information is used, committees are fre- 
quently organized within the class to secure needed information. Each 
committee assumes responsibility for investigating one aspect of a topic 
or one type of source materialS t In this way , much more information 
may be obtain ed than is possihte through individ^'^dy in the cla ss- 
room. 

The chief criticisms of having students work together on an assign- 
ment ate as follows: (1) The -better ^tudents are held back by the 
slower; (2) one student does mo st.oLth e work ; (3) the-students do 
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not learn how to study and work individually; and (4) the classroom 
beconiemoisy. It'is true that all of these conditions exist in poorly or- 
ganized committee work. To avoid them, sufficient teacher-student p an 
ning must be undertaken so that students ( 1 ) recognize their respo^^ 
bility to the committee and class for doings fmr s hare^ ofjhe work, ( 
share in decidmg'what-to.do andhow-CQ^^ ) dec ide upon gtii_^ 
of conduct for committee work, and (4) develop tecfiniques-foLap 
praisal of individual contributions to the committee" and committee con- 
tributions to the class. Whether the better students should help t^ 
slower is an unanswered philosophical problem. However, civiliz 
group life is based on the assumption that the strong help the weak, 
anarchy flourishes in group life based on survival of the fittest. 

Every teacher who has two seaions of the same class which are rela- 
tively equal in achievement (this may be ascertained by comparing 
initial test scores) should conduct an experiment to discover the rela- 
tive merits of individual and commioee methods of instruaion. Ad- 
minister an achievement test at the beginning and end of a grading 
period. In one section use individual work for,the_majot-part-a&-the-i^-^ 
formation-getting technique and in the other use^committee work. Keep 
other factors constant — films used, discussions held, ex^anations made 
by the teacher, etc. At the end of the grading period compare results 
of the two sections in achievement, noting especially the average or 
mean score, the range in scores, and the amount of progress the highest 
and lowest students have made. At the end of the grading period have 
the students in each section demonstrate their ability to work together 
in planning a class patty, a field trip, or some other activity. Evaluate 
the effectiveness of the two groups on this criterion also. Until more 
teachers carry out experiments of this kind, the problem of using m* 
dividual work or group work as described in this seaion will remain 
unsolved. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES TO PRESENT INFORMATION 

Discussion groups to present information vary considerably with 
respect to (1) formality of interaction among members, (2) number 
of members, (3) ability of the members to present information, ('I) 
amount of information possessed by individuals, and (5 ) leadership in 
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the group. Depending upon the outcomes sought in a class and the 
characteristics of individuals in die class, various procedures in or- 
ganizing presentation groups may be followed. 

Vorum and Debate. Bo th the debat e and the forum are quite for mal 
ty^ of di scussion and assum e that the person s who particip ate have a 
consrderable amount of well^r^nized information _whichZis_wohh 
pre senting to a group . In the forum of nvo or three members each 
student makes a formal presentation. The chairman or moderator di- 
rects questions raised from the floor to the forum member who has 
pertinent information. The discussion is usually between two persons, 
and there is little informal discussion amo ng forum' members or be- 
tween the ^lass and forum memb ers. Frequently the lorum member, 
because of the amount of time given to preparation of his formal pres- 
entation, feels he must defend his point of view rather than accept con- 
tributions from class members. As an information-presenting technique, 
the forum is valuable to the extent that the members have information, 
present it clearly and intelligently, and are able to do so more effec- 
tively than can the teacher or students in other types of presentation. 

The^ prmai debate ha s been discontinued to a great ex tent, mainly 
because few students have th e ne^sary language and~p^sentatron 
abilities to parti cipate ettectively, because the desire to win overshadows 
'"theTneihods used, and because debate assumes that there are two sides 
to a question, one of which may be proved correct. Debaters often ap- 
pear to spend more effort to discover weaknesses of their opponents 
and to obtain information which supports a point of view than they do 
to arrive at a reasonable solution of the stated problem. It is entirely 
probable that few high school students are able to find a solution to a 
problem or to think more clearly about it through listening to excellent 
debate teams. 

The British-style debate, based upon House of Commons parlia- 
mentary procedures, brings the audience into the debate. A problem is 
formulated and the affirmative and negative speakers make a five- to 
eight-minute formal presentation. After this a second member from the 
affirmative and negative teams presents a shorter talk and may yield 
to a question or contribution from die floor. When this phase is fin- 
ished, speakers from the floor may make numerous contributions or 
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raise questions directed to a debater or to an audience contribution. 
These contributions must, however, be in affirmative-negative sequence 
so that an equal number of persons representing each side of the ques- 
tion are allowed to speak. Finally, a speaker from each side makes a 
summary presentation, after which the audience may again participate. 

As a technique for eliciting audience interest, participation, and 
identification with the problem, the British-sqdeJs_faiLSUperior,to the 
more formalized style. An interesting way in which this type of debate 
may be adapted to classroom use for arriving at solution of the problem 
is to limit the debate to one-half of the class period and to use the re- 
maining time for whole-class discussion of facts or points of view ex- 
pressed. 

Panel Discussion. A class may be organized into committees of four 
to eight members to secure and analyze information and then to present 
facts, generalizations, and conclusions to the rest ot tnec IaSCOne way 
in which a panel may be organized irto have each smdent make a short 
formal ptesentation which relates to the problem or topic under iO' 
vestigation. Another method is to have the chairman state the topic or 
problem, to be followed by panel members responding informally. The 
more informal procedure tends to produce less excited or matter-of-fact 
reading of written reports and more contributions directly related to the 
problem or topic. 

The chairman of the panel has much responsibility for its success. 
With a class unaccustomed to preplanning panel discussions and un- 
acquainted with panel procedures, it is advisable for the teacher to act 
as chairman of the first panel which is conducted. Here are the main 
jobs of the teacher in planning a panel: 

1. ConduCT sufficient whole-class discussion of a topic to make sure that 
the students understand the problem clearly and are interested in getting 
and presenting information. 

2. Help the students sclea a chairman to guide the group in securing 
information. 

3. Help the chairman and group members to apportion responsibilities fot 
securing information and devising graphic aids and demonstrations 
s'hich facilitate the presentation. 

4. Help students to develop guides for recording information. 
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5. Help students, in committee meetings, to develop a conversational style 
of presentation. 

6. Help the chairman and students develop a presentation plan so far as 
each member’s specific responsibility for an area of information is 
concerned. 

7. Help the chairman to plan his presentation: 

a. A clear statement of the problem or topic and brief introductory 
remarks to the class. 

b. Introduction of panel members and their areas of specialty. 

c. The first question to get a panel member’s response. 

d. A method for receiving questions from the floor. 

e. A method for bringing all members into the discussion. 

f. A method for summarizing as it is needed. 

g. A method for keeping the discussion on the topic. 

h. The closing remarks. 

8. Help the panel by working out with the whole class evaluation tech- 
niques related to: 

a. The clarity of the discussion. 

b. The relevance of materials presented. 

c. Individual student’s effeaivcness of presentation, 

d. The effectiveness of the chairman. 

e. The conduct of the listeners. 

f. The appropriateness of contributions from non-panel members. 

Tape recordings of a panel discussion when played back serve excel- 
lently for evaluation purposes. 

Formal Dramatization. A dolesce nts frequ ently enjo y present ing in- 
formation in a dramatic manner. Radio skits may be prepared by a 
group and presented to the class. In a unit on vocations in the senior 
high school a group of students studied job opportunities in the com- 
munity. They interviewed-hiring officials of 'various- com panie s, a gov- 
ernmental agency employment director, labor union officials, and an 
Air Force recruiter and secured other information from college bul- 
letins, Department of Labor publications, occupational reference books, 
and the like. After securing the information, the committee presented 
the information in a radio skit. One student acted as master of cere- 
monies; other students played roles of officials of a manufacturing in- 
dustry, a distributive occupation, and a governmental agency, an Air 
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Force recruiter, a union representative, and a college dean. The script 
tvas carefully prepared with the assistance of the teacher. Each student 
read his lines. Radio skits of this type may be used in many different 
classes. 

Dramatizations which are planned and.writte^by students help them 
secure information for a definite purpose, check the accuracy of 
facts, and develop skill in written and oral expresii6h:^For'mbst in- 
structional purposes, memorizing a scnpt_is rtorWorth the time rec^uircdr-^ 
Elaborate preparation for dramatizations is a major objection to wide- 
spread use of the technique. The extent to which the audience may 
participate is also a limiting factor. 

A group technique of recent origin which overcomes most of these 
objeaions is the sociodrama. 

Sociodrama. Sqciodmraa is ^unrehearse d, drama tization. In socio- 
drama, sradents play various roles using only th eir presently availa ble 

information.caQceraing_hgw_^jfi_roles-«houIdIbe_played. There is no 

preparation of script, no rehearsing, and no reading of materials. Gen- 
erally, sociodramatic presentations are taken from problems arising in 
informal class discussion about social problems. However, sociodrama 
may be adapted to a variety of situations. Examine how it may be used 
in three different situations. 

A class decides to give a party not yet included in the school’s 
crow ed social calendar. Someone from the class must secure approval 
rcm the girls adviser. What should the student say to the adviser? 
The teacher discusses the situation briefly with the class. Class members 
that a student may approach the adviser timidly, aggressively, 
or in a straightforward, gracious manner. They decide that the teacher’s 
desk and chair may serve as the adviser’s office. A student volunteers 
to aCT as the adviser and others agree to play the other roles. Each role- 
p aying sm ent steps outside the class for a minute or two to decide 
ow to p ty his part. The remaining students are asked to watch the 
ro es p ay . The scenes ate then dramatized. As a class member sug- 
gests ® tole might be portrayed more effectively, the teacher sug- 
gests e ta e the role. In groups accustomed to sociodrama, this replace- 
ment requently occurs. Following the sociodrama presentation there is 
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a general class discussion, and a student is selected to secure approval 
from the adviser. 

Here are situations similar to the one Just described where socio- 
drama works well: a n applicant in te rviews an employ er, a student 
interviews a community person m secure information, a's^esman ap- 
proaches a customer, a boy asks a girl for a date, a high school sopho- 
more secures parental permission to attend her first school dance, a 
student discusses a test score or semester mark with the teacher, and a 
student introduces a teacher to his parent. In all these situations, stu- 
dents playing roles of shy, aggressive, and well-mannered individuals 
give reality to the situation which helps them to learn the preferred 
way. It is certain that when students play the roles easily and graciously 
in the presence of the teacher and classmates they are able to meet the 
actual situation with greater ease and confidence. 

Restricted housing is a problem in many communities. Iligh .schoo l 
student s should be able to play roles which represent com munity atti- 
tudes toward restricted covenants. Classroom space is arranged as a real* 
est^ omceTOnTstudent plays the role of Mr. Green, the father of three 
children who is unable to purchase a home which he desires. Another 
student becomes Mrs. Summers, the teal-estate agent. A third personi- 
fies Mrs. Dayle, who strongly favors the restricted covenant and wishes 
to buy the same home as Mr. Green. In this situation, students play 
the roles and actually identify tiiemselves with the characters. Mr. 
Green becomes vitally concerned with finding a home for his children. 
Mrs. Dayle is upset because Mr. Green has considered buying the prop- 
erty; she resents Mrs. Summers' having allowed Mr. Green in the office, 
Mcs. Summets U imicLly coocetned with preventing violence. Restricted 
covenants become live issues in the thinking of the players and audi- 
ence. 

After a class has studied a short story, novel, drama, or historical 
event, a situation is arranged which-involves.theJeadingjcharacters in 
a r^imactic situation. The situation is discussed briefly, the setting is ac- 
ranged^thTn^n characters are identified, and students are selected for 
various roles. Each student playing a role indicates his attitudes toward 
the character, his understanding of the character, and his information 
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concerning the plot. The student audience also becomes involved with 
the characters, for they, too, have ideas about how the roles should be 
played and possess pertinent information concerning the pl ot. Mor e 
than any other type of group presentation, soci odrama g ets smdents in- 
volved in the presentation. 

In organizing and directing sociodrama for the first time, these sug- 
gestions may prove useful guides: 

1. Select a situation which is quite well understood by the class. 
Generally, the situation arises from lnformal-discussion~where'prob- 
lems involving group interaction are significantly related jo-the topic 
being smdied. 

2. Take sufficient time to set up the situation so that the scene and 
roles are understood by all members of the class. 

3. Emphasize these ideas: the student is playing a role; he is not 
portraying his own feelings and attimdes; he is not supposed to act as he 
really feels about the situation. 

4. Attempt to fill the roles with studenrs,who-volunteer; in case 
none do, select students whom you know are not shy or easily upset. 

5. Prepare the nonparticipants for observing. Ah'effective technique 
is to state simply: "Notice how Mary and John carry out their roles. 
If you would play a scene differently, you may do so after they finish. 
Give Mary and John the same kind of treatment now which you want 
from them when you play a scene.” 

6. Interrupt a student, if necessary, when he is out of role or incap- 
able of carrying on intelligently. Frequently, students who attempt to 
overcome feelings of insecuri^ with braggadocio volunteer but become 
inadequate or helpless in the situation. 

7. Get other students to play roles after the first group has finished. 

8. ^ Anticipate a considerable amount of student nervousness when 
playing a role for the first time. 

9. Use a short class discussion to summarize sociodramatic presenta- 
tions when such is feasible. 

the mo re important values sociodrama include 

iuterest,_ com plete student attention to'Bie presentation, 
oL ow-n and.othets^ attitudes Toward a given 
problem situation, deeper insightjntoTsocial problem, more careful 
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preparation of materials which may be dramatized, definite /growth i n 
sbcial~rf>tc ractidn~sk ills,' and'a high'dc^cc of transfer of learning to 
the actual situation which is being^ramweed. ^ 

Witlt sociodrama, as with other individual or group activities, the 
outcomes sought, the charaaeristics of the group being taught, and the 
skill of the teacher determine when and how it may be used most 
effectively. 


SUMMARY 

Instructional methods are organized for the purpose of helping 
students to become competent individual performers and ’^socially 
c onscious citizc ns_ 3 vho actively participate in the groups to which they 
belong. Both individual work and group activities are needed to achieve 
these objectives, and appropriate teaching methods must be devised to 
make any classroom activity a meaningful learning experience for the 
students. In deciding to use individual or group work, the teacher must 
consider ( 1 ) the objcCTiyes soug^ in t he class. (2 ) the relationship 
bere-een the objectives of this class and the objectives of the whole 
sch^l 7 *^^)'thtrcharacteristrcs' oTtKegroup, especially their ability to 
profit from one or the other kind of work, and (4) the nature_pf the 
leartlln'g^sk. The usual answer to these problems is that no one ac- 
tivity is superior to another in all cases; instead there must be careful 
balance of individual and group work. 

Lecturing a nd question-and-answer recitat ion are relatively ineffi- 
cientTnsttuaional methods. Their widespread and continuous use irto 
be~a^ded in most secondary classrooms. Supervised study may be 
adapted successfully to many classroom situations. How assignments 
are made, the adequacy of study guides which.the students use, and the 
teacher’s attention to the students’ work largely determine the success 
of supervised study. Common assignments made to a whole class, differ- 
ential achievement-level assignments made to groups within a class, 
and flexibl e assifinment s~wherein~ 5tud entOh'arelh'd^rdih^T^iFto do — 
may be employed to me«__^fyingjneeds-and-abiIities-fomid-in.differ- 
enti:_lassrooms.-Supervised study is especially useful in helping studen ts 
to develop indm dual skills and wfk metK^s; it is not jis^I^for 
Building social skills. 
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The number and kind of group activities which may be carried out 
in a class are extremely wide and varied. InformaLcIass-discusstonsj — 
field trips, and committee analyses of texts or reference materials are 
frequently more efficient than is individual work to secureji normation. 
The forum, debate, panel discussion, formal_dramati 2 ation,-and socio- 
drama may be employed advantageously in_ analysis and presentation 
of information. The British-style debate, panel dis cussion, and socio- 
drama are especially useful techniques for directing t he atten tion of a 
class to the presentation and for stimulating serious cl^s consideradon ' 
of the information presented. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Select several important learning outcomes related to your area of 
teaching and decide which could best be developed through individual 
and through group work. 

2. How does the method employed in assigning students to sections and 
classes affect the use of individual and group work? 

3. Appraise the Dalton plan, the Morrison method, and the Kilpatrick 
project method as each applies to an area of instruction in which you 
are interested. 

4 . Evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of these instruaional tech- 
nique. (a) lecturing, (b) question-and-answer recitation, (c) su- 
{xrvised study, (d) common assignments, (e) achievement-level as- 
signments, and (f) flexible assignments. Which appear to be best 
suited to your instructional purposes? 

5. Arrange a group for an informal discussion of item 4 or some other 
pro cm. Are the twelve guide listed for informal discussion ade- 
quate? What changes are needed? 

7 minimum teacher preparation for conduaing a field trip. 

■ objeaions to committee work in the classroom? 

What value may accrue? 

8. Ust the mijot strengths and vtcaknesses of the following techniques 

lor pieseming information: (a) fonim, (b) debate, (c) panel dis- 
rassion, (d) formal dramatization, and (e) sociodrama, 
t-onaua a sociodtama in which three teachers in social studies or 
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English meet 'with the principal to discuss improvement in teaching 
methods. One smdent plays the role of an experienced teacher who 
favors individual work, another favors group work, the third is a 
teacher new to the school who wants help, and the fourth is the 
principaL Are the nine guides for organizing and directing sociodrama 
adequate? 

10. If you desired to change the attitudes of a group of high school stu- 
dents toward what is appropriate conduct in the classroom, what 
methods or techniques would you employ? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Using Instructional Materials EfFectively 


Students want to learn how a motion picture is made. How may 
instructiorial materials be used to help them understand the process? 
A field trip to a movie lot may be arranged to provide direct visual 
experience. Students may dramatize the process or enact part of it in a 
sociodrama. The teacher may suggest readings in the basic text, refer* 
ence books, or current magazines and newspape'rsr'A sound film ex- 
plaining film production may be us^. A film without sound or film 
s 1 es may be shown with teacher explanation and class discussion of 
the various steps and processes in film making. The teacher may attempt 
to explain ±e process without using any visual materials; the students 
may organize a panel discussion for the same purpose; or they may 
iKten to a radio program or recordings which dramatize film produc- 


^pending upon the nature of the concept, process, skill, or attitude 
earned, the teacher selects those instructional materials which 
make the learning activity most meaningful for the students. In many 
s« visual, auditory, and audio-visual aids to learning are used in 
mation with direct first-hand experiences with the process and 
experiences gained through reading. Because of the pres- 
\ instructional materials and their widespread 

judicious selection of materials and 
amni ®PF 0 pr«ately. Appendix A (see pages 491-498), for ex* 
pc, contains a list of instruaional films available for classroom 
use in connection with this book. 
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READING MATERIALS 

In many secondary classrooms throughout the United States a basic 
textJs_lised;-supplementary-texis^eference_books, encyclopedias, and 
atlases are located in strategic places; workbooks or other printed in- 
struCTiOnaTm^nals ate used by the students. Any of these matwials 
may be used to excellent advantage; also, the teacher and students may 
become the slaves of printed pages. Which occurs depends upon the 
methods used by the teacher in selecting instructional materials and 
directing student use of them. 

THE TEXTBOOK, TEACHER’S MANUAL, AND STUDENT WORKBOOK 

Some educators recommend discarding most textbooks in the sec- 
ondary school. Others are working to improve textbooks, teacher man- 
uals, and student workbooks which accompany texts. Wh^er or 
not to use a text in a class and how ex tensively to u sejt_de p_ends up on 
( 1 ) 7he_n ature of the.ciass,_L4J_the.lam.iii^t y of the teacher with the 
s ubject field, inclu din g sources of st udentjnforn^t/o n and thei rJm- 
med iate availabiltcy_f of_clas sroom use, (3) the teacher's ability to 
organize instructional materials efficientl^X^~ the characteristic s of 
t he group be ing taught, and (5) the tmljty of jhe.textjtself. One brief 
statement illustrates each of these points. 

One would probably use a text in a beginning typing class but not 
in a physical activity class. A teacher with a major in English and no 
college work in mathematics would undoubtedly use a text in eighth- 
gtade arithmetic. A beginning teacher who had never organized a 
sequential series of units for a semester’s work in United States history 
undoubtedly would profit from following the organization of a basic 
text. A group of very slow students in eighth-grade English would 
probably become confused if required to examine a variety of sources 
of information concerning how to write a business letter whereas a 
superior group would profit from such a requirement. Some texts are 
more useful than others for separate-subject classes; as yet, few texts 
have appeared which are particularly adapted to a course combining 
English, social studjes,_andjidence. Wherever a text is used, care should 
be exerdsedlrntTselection and use. 
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Selecting a Text. In various classes in a few schools teachers may 
use whichever text they wish or none. In more schools the individual 
teacher does not select the text but must use the one recommended by 
an official group representing a local school district 'brtHe-state.^du^. . - 
tion department. In many schools textbook committees which include 
teacher member's recommend textbook adoptions to these officials. 
Wherever a teacher has opportunity to help in the selection of a text, 
these suggestions may serve as useful guid«: 

1. List the major objectives of the class. 

2. Outline the major units or topic areas to be included in the class. 

3. Examine publishers' catalogues to find texts recently written and re- 
quest the school to secure those which look promising. (Frequently, 
textbooks are bought by the school and placed in the library for stu- 
dent use and teacher inspection.) 

4. Examine the texts to ascertain which of them meet your objectives atul 
unit organization for the cl ass , 

5. Examine the texts to ascertain probable utility related to: 

a. Quality of paper, printing, cover, binding. 

b. Quality and number of graphic and piaorial aids. 

c. Quality and number of such aids as bibliographies, film descriptions, 
self-evaluatlon devices, proposed problem-solving activities for in- 
dividual students and groups, study guides, etc. 

d. Difficulty of vocabulary employed. 

e. Attractiveness and readability to students. Have students of average, 
low, and high achievement read different authors’ discussions of the 
same topic or problem. Ascertain which is most interesting for them- 
(It is surprising how often teachers’ and students’ estimates of texts 
disagree.) 

f. Accuracy of information. Read discussions of the same topic in the 
different texts. Check accuracy with reference sources or have other 
teachers read the same accounts and evaluate them. 

0. Selea the text you will use or recommend several with your evaluations 
to the textbook-adoption official or committee. 

^is selection procedure, when carried out systematically every two 
^ ^ course, helps in keeping up with a subject-matter 

held, in getting ideas for better organization of units, topics, or prob- 
lem-solving activities, in securing more and better supplementary ma- 
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terials, and in recogni 2 ing difficulties which students encounter in using 
one basic text in the classroom. 

Using a Text. Examining a test or a part of it wherein varied ac- 
tivities and suggested materials are outlined may constitute a most 
worth-while initiatory activity in any class where a basic text is used. 
Also, the teacher may get many suggestions for class activities from a 
text. Generally, assign ments jnjax eyt need a teacher introduction whic h 
establi5 Kes~purpos ^for-the..assigniTienc._Usually purpose is not estab- 
'liShed merely by assigning pages to be read or problems to be worked. 
In a general science class, after appropriate preparation procedures, a 
field trip is taken to an ocean beach. Students collect various specimens 
of animal life. Certain of these are used for study in a given unit. 
Decision is made concerning which specimen will be studied first; then 
students locate text information which helps them to identify specimens 
more accurately, to learn more facts about classifications, to check the 
accuracy of the classifications, and to develop various skills in micro- 
scopic examination, dissection, and analysis of animal anatomy and 
physiology r-The texethurserves-a-definTte purpose: 

Before any assignment is made in a text, the teacher should help the 
student become acquainted with general features of the text and 
some specific facts about its organization and methods of presentation. 
Students should know how the book is organized into units and chap- 
ters; how key ideas are -presentecLin-boIdface_Q' pe, italics, etc.; the 
purpose of introductoryji^.agraphs' in chapter s and of cha pter s^ um- 
maties; and the guides for use wh ich th e auth or presents in a preface or 
introduCTionrAs"tHe*^e3^ is used, students should be taught how to 
interpTSt^harts, graphs, and tables, how to organ ize jhe text materials 
to facilitate understandin g and f e^l,.and how to master_new jermi- 
n^bg^lf they are ui^le to do most of these things efficiently, they 
will notuse a text to good advantage. 

When students represent a wide range of interest patterns and 
achievement levels, as is the case in most classrooms, it is extremely 
difficult to use a single text as the only source of printed material to be 
smdied. Quillen and Hanna cite "the chief defects-in-textbook-teaching 
in the^SQcial studies, b y which is meant s ome form of question-and- 
answer recitation based on the readmg^f^^ngle text : 
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1. It is deadly to the good student to follow textbook reading with a 
discussion in which no new material is introduced. 

2. It is impossible to find a single text suited to the interests and abili- 
ties of all the students in the group. 

3. It does not encourage the development of initiative and self-direaion 
to assign students three or four pages in a textbook. 

4. It limits the scope of the course and does not encourage students to 
work up to their maximum ability. 

5. It encourages belief in the infallibility of the prmfed page and 
reliance upon a single authority. 

6. It provides little opportunity for students to compare and evaluate 
different points of view and develop critical-mindedness. 

7. It encourages bad readingJubics in students_and m em oriza tion. 

8. It tends to routinize procedure — so many pages to be read followed 
by recitation and a quiz on what was read.’ 


These authors recognize the values of excellentjuse of the textbook 
in social studies classes. Douglass and Mills cite the following values 
which an excellent text may provide when used by a superior teacher 
along with ocher instructional methods— readings, lectures, discussions, 
problems, visual and auditory aids: 


1. It furnishes an outline which the teacher may use in planning the 

work of a semester or the.year. ' ~ 

2. It brings together in one volume a great deal of the mote important 
information in a given field. 

3. It usually contains some serviceable teaching aids, such as pictures, 
Charts, diagrams, questions, problems, maps, summaries, outlines, headings, 
exercises, and table of contents. 

4. It senes as a permanent record for future exercises later in the 
course, e.g., reviews. 


5. It sa\e$ the teacher much time in presentinr maremls nr findinc 

material for smdentr to read mTKFTIB^: • 

rtf iMiner to take home with him in convenient form 

some of the more important materials for study - 

of iniJiortlT often assignments 


‘ 1- J«n« Quillen and Laaone A. 
'-hicago. Scort. For«man and Cocipao 7 


Hanna, education 

1948, p. 242. 


for Social Competence, 
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8. It provides a uniformity in tfie learning materials of pupils which 
is desirable to some degree, particularly for the purposes of class discussion 
and testing. 

9. It provides a logical organization, though by so doing it deprives 
the learner of the responsibility for organizing and hence the educational 
training involved. 

10. It relieves the teacher of responsibility for evaluating much of the 
material of the course; more time is thus made available in class for dis- 
cussions, expUnarions, assignments, the use of visual aids, and other activi- 
ties. 

11. It unifies the study of the class around a definite specific topic. 

12. It avoids the confusion which may result from the attempts of 
pupils to organize a mass of faas from various sources.® 


Now recall the five criteria listed in the introductory paragraph for 
deciding whether to use a text and how extensively to use it. Do they 
appear adequate? What changes would you make? 

Teacher Manuals Accompanying Texts. Many series of textbooks 
for the elementary school have accompanying teacher manuals which 
are intended to help the_teache£ use-thG.text_to best advantage. Some 
series'of texts in^rithmetic, language, and science are now extending 
into the high school. Teacher manuals for use in high school are being 
published in quantity. A teacher’s manual for a seventh-grade science 
text^ and for a correlated student workbook follows this organizational 


pattern; 

1. A discussion of how to use the manual, text, and companion book, 
or student workbook. This includes a listing of the units in the text, 
page number of units, and suggested number of one-hour periods to 
5pend on each unit. 

2. A discussion of the sequence for developing science skills. 

3. A description of the sdence room, including suggestions related 

to how and where to secure equipment and supplies. 

4. A summary of techniq ues fo r using jrario us source s of visual infor- 
mation such as field-trips,-slid^ilms, experiments, ScT 

* Harl R. Douglas and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in High School, New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1948, pp. 293-294. 

® Donald G. Decker, A Teacher' t Manual ana Science Handbook to Accompany 
How and Why Exploration!, Book VII of the How and Why Series, Syracuse, The 
L. W. Singer Company, 1948. 
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5. A list of specific teaching methods — questions to be asked, materials 
to be used, etc. — for each unit in die text, correlated with exercises 
in the student workbook. 

6. A bibliography for teacher and student use. 

7. Answers to exercises in the smdent workbook. 

Teachers may use this Teacher^s Manual and Science Handbook to 
secure information concerning specific science teaching methods, 
sources of science materials, equipment, and supplies, and organization 
of subject matter into teaching units. Rigidly followm^^e time sched- 
ule of assignments in the text and smdent workbook is probably un- 
wise. This s ame sta tement applies to_anv_teacher* s manual. J n general, 
following a teacher’s manual or a detailed'cbufse of smdy, which fre- 
quently is a statement of pages in the textbook to be completed at given 
dates, leads to ( 1 ) little originality on the part of the teacher, ( 2 ) littk 
organizational initiative and ability on the part of the teacher, and (3) 
much reliance on teaching by covering an area of subjectjuSBCf'^^' 
planned schedule which may be inappropriat e, for a g iven 
gro up of learners. 

Student Workbooks. In which courses may a workbook be used 
effectively? How may it be used to good advantage? Selection and use 
of a workbook follow similar procedures to those for selecting the 
basic text. A go od workbo ok, correlated with a text jnay outline i nter- 
esting and ch aflehg mg aClIvltTeriof~studenrrorTOri^ abilities. The 
exercises may be complete3litroE.QUt.ofxIass. 

_WMkbooksJiaye_beej ^rmen chiefl y tO-helpJjusy teachers who 
We jnyiy and large classes . The workbook provides sTudy' materials 
which the teaser may not have time to organize or produce. These 
study materials help the individual student to work independently and, 
when properly used, to proceed at a rate suitable to his achievement 
teachere rely heavily on a basic text and accompanying 
e provide the instructional materials used in supervised 
study. Sands lists these merits of the student workbook: 

1. Ic presents material in a weU-organized form. 

2. t IS easy for the teacher to make assignments. 

5. It IS easy for students to work in it. 
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4. The correction of workbook material is usually facilitated by an 
efficient organization of materials. 

5. Answers to the problems are provided so that either the teacher or 
student can check the answer. 

6. Workbooks may be purchased for less cost than can teacher-produced 
materials. 

7. Inadequate classroom materials, library books, and reference materials 
may be partially overcome with workbooks.^ 

Were you, while in the elementary school, given picture books to 
color day after day? Were you ever given assignments in workbooks 
in which to answer questions you simply found what the book said 
and then wrote those statements in the workbook? What do children, 
after having colored picture-book outlines monotonously, do when 
presented with a blank sheet of paper and crayons or chalk? Can they 
go ahead on their own? How much does^thejeacher who has learned 
to rely heavily on the-workbook-help-the^tuden^n tl^new-situation? 
This t gecEnique with student workbooks is the main objection to their 
use in secondary schools. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Supplementary texts, dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, and other 
reading materials suHi as nowls and shor t stories are fre quently kept 
in the classroom. Supplementary texts may be used to ^ovide'for 
ditterences among students in achievement and reading ability when 
they are selected for that purpose. Dictio naries and encyclopedias 
should be available for daily use in all classrooms where reading is ohe^ 
of jhe principal ways of gettin^nfo rmanon. “ 

Especially in the junior high school, students should be taught how 
to use reference books of many kinds. One of the erroneous assump- 
tions frequently made by high school teachers is that boys and girls 
have learned how to use a wide variety of reference sources while in 
the elementary grades. It is unjust to make collateral reading assign- 
ments to students without first helping them learn how to carry out 
the assignments. Advanced college students frequently need teacher 

* Lester B. Sands, An Introduction to Teaching in Secondary Schools, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. pp- 21^216. 
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assistance in using such books as The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the Education 
Index, or US. Census Reports. Assuredly, high school students should 
be taught how to use reference books in which assignments are made 
or from which they secure needed information. 

/ An adequate supply of reference materials and supplementary texts 
is essential for ( 1 ) making education of most worth to superior learn- 
ers, (2) successfully carrying out projects or problem-solving activities 
which involve^he acquisition and understanding of prin ted inform a- 
tion, and (3) adequately providing for differen ces among stud ents in 
reading ability and achievement, 

CURRENT READING MATERIALS 

The present is more interesting to high school boys and girls than is 
the past. Most of us adults read newspaper reports about our local 
school or magazine stories of school events in the nation in preference 
to textbook accounts of education in colonial times or even during the 
early decades of this century. Current events, as attested to by the 
popularity of newspaper and magazine reading, command the mterest— 
of ywth and adults. Students nowTn'sclioo] should 'lea'riT how to use 
currenPmatefHls intelligently because many of the decisions which 
they make now and in the future are based upon information secured 
by reading newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, brochures, etc. These 
are sufficiently important to examine more closely. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. An interesting and extensive investi- 
^tion in the use of current materials in the classroom was conducted 

y the-California CouncH_on.ImproYetnent_of_InsKuction. The study 
^ gan in 1946 with a suggestion of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of ffie California State Department of Education that experimenta- 
tion m increased classroom use of current materials might prove useful. 
In the early stages, the project was supported financially by Time, Inc. 
ucien inney, Reginald Bell, and Katha rine_Dresden of Stanford 
niversity served as consultants and provided much of the professional 
ers ip. The California Council is continuing the project at this 

Use of newspapers^nd pMiodicals-was includccHn-the4nvesdg^tfen. 
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Some forty-eight classroom teachers thrQug hou t_Cahfornia participated 
ia xhe study as members of the counci l. They set up various experimen-" ' 
tal teaching procedures for use of current materials, put their plans 
into action, discussed their experiences in council meetings, evaluated 
the results, and reported the findings. Newspapers, periodicals, or both 
were used in classes in art, biolo gy, chemistry, English, ^forpigi^lan- 
guages>Jii story , homemaking, joumalisn),. literature, mathematics, oral 
c^position,_physics, physiology,. remedial reading, social studies,.and 
speech. N ote how four teachers made use of the materials: 

1. Students in an eleventh-grade English class decided to write a 
biography of a local person as one activity in their study of biography. 
They agreed to write a biography of a local doctor. Immediately they 
needed more information about the doctor and about how to write a 
biography. This was gained by organizing the class into committees 
which interviewed the doctor and other persons, examined the back 
files of new’spapers, and investigated other biographies. Early in the 
study, the local newspaper became interested in publishing the biog- 
raphy; so the class members began considering content, style, and 
correctness more earnestly. This increased seriousness was reflected in 
the classroom activity and out-of-school work. After all the information 
had been gathered and analyzed in group discussions, it was assembled, 
typed, evaluated by the class, sent to the newspaper, and published. 
Here is a succinct evaluation of the students’ work in the teacher’s own 
words, "As authors, the class now discusses, wdth workmanlike compe- 
tence, the work of fellow biographers." 

2. On the basis of test scores, a group of ninth-grade students who 
fell below eighth-grade reading achievement were placed in a remedial 
reading class. These students were also low in knowledge oi cuiient 
events and breadth of reading interests, as discovered in class discussion 
and by administering a questionnaire and a news quiz. The t eacher 
tried to increase vocaj?ulary^ reading comprehension, speed, and inte rest 
by_usingjiaily-newspapers -as-theJaasiC-text. Jwo newspapers furnished 
thirty-five copies to the class, each paper making daily deliveries during 
alternate months. The commonly employed procedure in use of rhe 
newspapers was for the students to read whatever they wished, fre- 
quently the comics, during the first few minutes of the class. Oral 
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reading of editorials and political news came next. A variety of meth- 
ods was used to maintain interest in reading other sections of the paper, 
to build vocabulary, to outline key ideas in a story, and to read for 
extended periods of time. The teacher considered the venture a success. 
When the change was made from one newspaper to the other, the 
students gave clear indication that they were learning how to use a 
newspaper. 

3. In a United States history class, .st udents gathered infor mation 
about current events outside of class.for^e ma|o^par t and -discussed 
the events for ten minutes at the-beginning o f each day's wo rk. Stu- 
dent chairmen led the class discussions. Student-promoted activities 
which originated in these discussions led to debates on Russia’s aims 
and their possible outcomes, on the closed shop, and on other current 
issues. Also, the students soon began to bring into the class news items 
about mote obscure topics which stimulated interest in wider reading 
and other discussion techniques. Because of this study of current events, 
the teacher concluded that the students better understood aspects of 
United States history such as the development of the Constitution, the 
extension of political rights, the Reconstruaion period, and the like* 
They became mote aware of the importance of understanding history 
to appraise the significance of current events. 

4. Radioactivity came under i nvestigation irua-teac her’s physics 
chemistry classes. The sdentific facts about radioactivity and analysis 
0 Its social implications were not available in the textbooks, so the 
teacher and students turned to current sources of information. Facts 
were gathered from Fortune, Ufe, Newsweek, New York Times hUgn- 
ztne, Popular Science, Science Digest, Science News Letter, Scientific 
Monthly, Tme, Vital Speeches, and Weekly Netvs Review. In panel 
discussions, some fifteen aspects of the topics were analyaed. Considera- 
uon was given to the completeness and accuracy of the information. 
Test results and evaluative discussions of the work showed that the 
procedure was effective. 

These anecdotes illustrate specific uses of current reading materials- 
^ many o|het kinds of printed materials which may be se- 
i. - °i_£las^robm Among'these are bulletins, pamphlets, and 
r^ ures which are produced and distributed, free or at low cost, by 
private groups and governmental agencies. 
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Reading Materials from Private Groups and Governmental Agen- 
cies. Some school principals frown upon classroom use of any free 
materials distributed by private groups. Other administrators appoint 
committees to investigate such materials prior to use in school. The 
private group which distributes information at its own expense usually 
wishes to create a good feeling toward a product, service, or idea. Thus, 
bulletins from the Chamber of Commerce may help students visual- 
ize the desirable features of a city; those from the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union may help students understand the less desirable. 
Both types of information may serve useful instructional purposes. 
Before the teacher brings either into the classroom, a careful analysis 
of the organization’s objectives, methods of procedure, and specific 
purposes in producing and distributing the literature, and of the prob- 
able effects of its use on teacher-student and school-community rela- 
tions must be undertaken. Students should learn to evaluate most kinds 
of information in appropriate classroom situations. Much criticism from 
students, parents, and the administration may be avoided when the 
teacher sets up methods for students to bring the materials into the 
classroom for the expressed purpose of helping them develop stand- 
ards for evaluating sources and accuracy of information. 

The information available at low cost from state andjiational gov- 
ernmental servicescmuinuesjCLinCTcasHn^mou^ an^kind. 'Hie many 
departments ortli^ational government — agrioilture, labor, interior, 
and state, for example — print bulletins and pamphlets. The govern- 
mental publications are designed to be atxurate and to represent a 
total-population rather than a special-interest viewpoint. One may 
secure information from governmental sources concerning almost any 
topic he chooses. The Superintende nt of Public Documents, Wash ing- 
ton, D.C., answers.,requests_about-publication5,-their-cost-anHyail- 
a ^lity^ The various states have officials who provide the same services. 
In states where an effective department of education operates, a person 
in that organization assists teachers in securing information about 
governmental and other low-cost publications. 

MOTION-PICTURE AND OTHER VISUAL AIDS 

A most significant advance in the effectiveness of classroom instruc- 
tion has resulted from widespread and efficient use of visual aids to 
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learning. Reading printed materials, which some authorities classify 
as visual education, and listening to discussions and explanations are 
more interesting when supplemented with visual aids because ones 
understanding of situations, concepts, and processes is more meaning- 
ful as he becornes increasingly familiar with theTeferenlsrVisual aids 
help the learner to understand what Ae printed or spoken words at- 
tempt to describe. 

Visual aids do not eliminate the need for reading, discussion, and 
study. They are not adequate substitutes for the many first-hand, direct 
experiences with situations and processes. They may, however, be used 
in a variety of classroom situations to achieve these purposes: 

1- Jjring_yariejy into teaching method which in itself builds stu- 
dent 2 est for learning and discourages boredom. 

2. TcLpfomote interest in a situation, concept, or process to the point 
that definite need for further study is felt. 

3* To- promote retent ion. Everyone retains facts, information, or under- 
standing of processes more consistently as he acquires or sees ap- 
plications in different settings. 

4. To provi de visual presentations of s ituations, concepts, or processes 
which often cannot be studied first-hand or understood well by 
reading and listening, e.g., a meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council, the metamorphosis of the fruit fly, or functioning of the 
human reproductive system. 

5. To help som e learn ers who profit l ittle from listening and reading 
understand concepts and processes which are extremely important 
in their daily living. The militaty services demonstrated this use 
during World War II. 

t'^arher and of ffie students since some kinds of 
learning may be gained visually with less time than any other way- 
Some visual aids are more efficacious than others for achieving these 
purposes.. GeneraIly,^&.gt gtion picture is the best single aid for h elp- 
ing.smdeDts_undefstand_anY process involvinJTaion which inay be 
animated or dramatized. ^ 

THE MOTION PICTURE 

The motion picture has charaaeristics which make it particularly 
vort while as an instructional aid. In the first place, the camera re- 
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cords consecu tive motions which_afe observable by the human eye. 
Various sequences of a process, e.g., formation of canyons by wind and 
water erosion, may be filmed and then edited so that in a period of 
ten to twenty minutes the whole process is unfolded. Students viewing 
a film like this may derive a better understanding of the whole process 
than may be obtained in several field trips. Second, the camera records 
action not observable to the human eye. Slow-m otion photographTT 
microphotography, and time-lapse photography are used to show photo- 
synthesis in plants, metamorphosis in animals, the explosion of an 
atomic bomb, or the action details of a quarterback receiving the ball 
and getting a pass into the air. Again, when such films are edited, se- 
quences of action which occur unobservably or too quickly to be caught 
with the human eye may be examined closely in relatively brief periods 
of time. Third, m oving pictures a re produced for specific purpoie s: to 
present infornfationTto demonstrate_ a_ process, to modif y attitudes, or 
to^ti tertain ._All of these purposes are appropriate in specifiTscKoor' 
situations. 

The Sound Film. As an instructional aid, the sound film has dis- 
tinctive value in that explanation, dialogue, or narration to assure 
continuity accompanies the action. Thus, possibility for learning 
through seeing and listening simultaneously is present. Also, the in- 
formation presented in^ducational films is.usually authenticj-the nar- 
ration is simple, clear, and cotrea; and the present ation is usually 
p Wcholog iraOilnTmakers have developed a high degree of skill in 
“presenting action with sound which captures and holds attention. 
Glenn Frank expressed these values and others after seeing a film 
on the growth of plants: 


Yesterday, within the space of ten minutes, I saw a plant grow to full 
maturity, bear fruit, and die. 

I had to wait forty years to see it, but yesterday the thing I wondered 
about as a child happened. 

I saw the processes of growth as deafly and as plainly as this morning 
I see motors streaming by in the streets below my Chicago hotel window. 
I was not under the delusive spell of a magician. 

I was simply watching an education film on plant growth. 

A pea was dropped on the ground. 
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Soon its side burst open and a white sprout, or whatever the experts call 
it, came peering with manifest curiosity out into the open. 

This white sprout turned downvrard and began nosing about for a way 
to burrow downward into the soil. It nosed about with an appearance of 
almost animal sense. Soon it began its downward journey into the soil 
which had been cut away so the camera could catch the downward journey 
of the root. I saw the root brandi off to the right and to the left. 

Then another sprout began to lift its head Into the air. It had a little 
of the look of a dinosaur’s head. It seemed almost in pain as it writhed and 
twisted and unfolded itself. Then came the unfolding of the flower. A 
bee came to steal its nectar and to catch a cargo of its pollen to carry it, as 
a kind of traveling salesman to the plant world, to another plant that 
fertilization might take place. 

I saw protoplasm, the stuff of life, racing back and forth in pollen 
tubes as a mountain stream might leap and foam. 

Another pea, dropped on stony ground, tried the same life process. The 
white sprout peered out of the open side of the pea and began nosing about 
for a way downward into the soil. But there was virtually no soil. And it 
seemed to me that the sprout actually grew frantic in its quest of soil 
Finally, defeated in its quest of fertile earth, the upward reaching sprouts 
and branches of the pea began to wither, and death came with something 
of the jerk of death I have seen when animals and men die. 

All of this was NOT a trick representation. It was photography of 
growth and death. Microscopic and time-lapse photography had caught 
the slow growth of the pea and then had speeded up the picture to bring 
the life cycle within the space of ten minutes. 

The teacher who is willing to ignore and to let lie unused so amazing 2 
teaching medium as this is either blind to progress or simply scared lest 
the film become too vivid a competitor to mediocre teachers.* 


The sound film has not become a competitor of mediocre teachers; 
it has become a most valuable supplement to excellent teaching. 

The Silent Film, The production of silent films for com mercialize d 
recreation.ended-when jt bwswnep9s5ihle-to.recQrd.and transmiLSOund, 
correlated with ihe.vis^I projeaion. Silent films for educational put* 
poses have limited use, as inferred from the previous discus- 

sion. The fact that a verbal concept is presented in close proximity 


^ ‘ Gtow." TeMhifig u-ith Motion Pictures. Daven- 

port. U . Viaot An.matograph Corpotation. p. 4. 
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visual aids as the teacher desires. In some classes the classroom teacher 
locates students who are interested in operating projection equipment 
and they become responsible for projection. Every teacher should be 
able to operate a projector and to teach students how to do it. 

.Before showin g fhp j eacher should prepare the_s tudents to 

^ee_in During the preview, the teacher notes the main features of the 
film, any terminology which may be diflicult for the students, and 
questions or problems posed which are directly related to the present 
classroom aaivity. In class discussion the rea son _for seeing th e film 
becom es app arent to the students, and a list of guide questions or 
features to note is discussed, placed on the board, or presented in 
mimeographed form. This sort of introducu’on is extremely worth 
while to the students. To show a film such as Human Reproduction or 
Dating Do’s and Don’ts without student preparation is to badly abuse 
the film. In some schools general procedure is to show an educational 
film to the whole school in the assembly without giving teachers or 
students any opportunity to prepare for its efficient use. Obviously, en- 
tertainment films may be used advantageously in this manner without 
preparation, but the probability for misuse of educational films is very 
great. 

Following the Film. If a film has served an educational purpose, 
it should lead to a discussion or further study of a related problem or 
topic. Follow-up is conducted according to the nature of the film. A 
film which explains how to read a book may be followed in this man- 
ner: First, discuss the major points presented and any questions from 
the students. Second, give specific assignments, according to film recom- 
mendations, for (a) using a basic text,- (b) .using.a_refe rence book , 
(c) ^selecting a book from the library, or (d ) all of these if the y.are 
use d by the class . Third, note how the students carry out these assign- 
mentsTD^cuSTny problems which are encountered. Fourth, show the 
film again to help them evaluate their procedures. One week at the 
beginning of a semester may be used to advantage in this manner. 

One warning is in nrHer. Do not frustrate students with suc h elabo- 
rate^ioHow^p procedures, especially graded tests or quesnon-and- 
answer recitation, that the motivational \'alue of future films is lost. 
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examine a recent edition of an eduaitional film catalogue, the list of 
films owned by the school, and the list of rental films from a central 
school office, a state or communigr agency. Film titles are selected for 
preview. When previewing the film, they consider these questions: 

1. What specific instructional purposes does thi s film serve ? 

2. How and where does this film fit into my unit or course plans? 

3. Is this film suited to the mental, social, and emotional maturity 

of my students? ~~ 

4. Does the film present its message clearly and accurately? 

5. Is the setting of the film sufficiently realistic to capture and hold 
the interest of my class? 

6. Will use of the film make the learning more effective? 

The main reasons for groups of teachers or groups of students in 
college classes to preview films are to make better judgments in selec- 
tion and to allocate films in various classes for use. Generally, informa- 
tion presented in films sweeps across subject lines with apparent 
purposeful intent. Thus, the films How to Read a Book and Act Your 
Age may be used advantageously in any high school classroom during 
the first week of school. Students should not be required, however, to 
see the same film in three or four classes during a given day, week, or 
month. 

Getting Ready for Film Use. Securing a suitable projection room 
for showing films is a major obstacle in many of our smaller or older 
school buildings. Windows may be screened adequately at relatively 
low cost. Improving acoustics is a more difficult task. Where a room 
cannot be prepared for adequate reception of sound, teachers must 
learn to exchange classrooms. 

In most high schools the teacher is responsible for having the room 
and equipment in readiness for showing the film. In larger schools, 
^ys and girls who ate interested in becoming professional projection- 
ists often organize into clubs. In some schools this interest is capitalized 
u^n, and classes in graphic arts are organized and taught by a teacher 
w o is responsible for care and maintenance of all projection equip" 
ment and graphic materials. When this situation exists, the students 
are on call during their free periods to project films and to handle other 
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use of color tend to attract attention. Usually only the most obvious 
information is gathered by students in viewing this type of material. 
Graphs, charts, maps, and the like may be displayed to help students 
understand details. A worth-while instructional procedure is to set up 
methods for the students to secure materials appropriate to their study 
and to display them. Problems related to graphic materials are now 
investigated. 

Cartoons, Posters, and Pictures. This type of aid is realtively inex- 
pensive and may be secured or produced by students in the class or by 
the teacher. Comics carry high appeal for adolescents, as do caricature 
and painting. One teacher may produce a series of cartoons to illustrate 
the struggle between labor and management; another may produce a 
series of posters to illustrate different vocations; a third may display 
paintings which illustrate man’s progress in controlling energy. 

Often students make visual aids — posters to advertise school affairs, 
cartoons to illustrate kinds of conduct, and caricatures of important 
men of history, literature, or science. Making these aids serves to build 
interest in securing needed facts for an audienric presentation, to de- 
velop creative ability, to correlate work in many classes with the art 
program, and to provide a variety of aaivity which is constructive in 
nature. 

A prospective teacher who begins to accumulate diese aids in his 
college program, continues doing so in his early teaching, develops 
some artistic skill in construction and presentation methods, and sets 
up procedures for students to assist in the process finds that the most 
dark and drab classroom may become alive with color and forceful 
ideas at low cost to the school system. 

Graphs and Maps. The bar.graphJine-graphrand-circle-graplLare 
useful to summarize detailed information. Such information may then 
_--be-placed on a slWe for projection or the original may be displayed in 
appropriate size and color. 

A bar graph is easy to construct and & especially useful for showing 
facts such as school population for each decade since 1890, number 
of auto accidents in the community during each of the last ten years, 
cost of a given item of clothing during each of the last ten years, and 
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OTHER VISUAL AIDS 

Film strips, slides, unprojected pictur es, and graph ic materials are 
the more important visual aids other than films. They have specific 
values which are now treated briefly. 

Film Strips and Glass Slides. The cost of film slides or film rolls 
is relatively low, so the film strip may be secured when funds are not 
sufficient to procure moving pictures and the expensive projection 
equipment. Film strips, consisting of a series of still motion pictures, 
capture the characteristics of a situation or definite steps in a process. 
In science classes, particularly, steps of an experiment, stages in life 
processes, or pictures of plant and animal.life.toj 3 e-considered-in detail 
are contained in fi lm strips, A major value of this type of visual presen- 
tation over 3ie moving picture is that closer and sustained attention 
may be given to details. The film strip or film roll may be held in 
projection as long as desired; the strip may be stopped at any point to 
allow for questions or discussion, and a picture may be reviewed as 
often as desired. 

In social studies classes the major features of an industrial plant insy 
be partially identified before die group goes on a field trip. In art 
classes, designs in leather or metal may be viewed. In auto mechanics, 
the operating parts of a carburetor may be examined prior to break- 
down. These are a few of the uses of film strips. 

Glass slides serve similar purposes to slide films. A song may be 
projected in a music class. Phrases and sentences may be projected for 
a shoner and shorter time to help build reading speed. A business 
letter may be projected so that form is clarified. Chief disadvantages 
of glass slides include difficulty of construction, considerable space 
require for storage, and susceptibility to breakage. In general, th® 
pnxe ures appropriate for selecting and using moving pictures apply 

to film strips and glass slides. ^ ^ 

graphic materials 

^e teacher displajrs canoons and posters to direct the attention of 
a c ass to a topic, problem, or current event. Artistic arrangement and 
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the more important, are found displayed in classrooms and hallways. 
The projections may be in the form of a globe, a relief map, or a flat 
map. 

Map makers of modern times have greatly improved coloring and 
use of symbols^They have developed projection techniques which give 
excellent graphic representation of size, location, distance, and direc- 
tion. The form, projecrion type, color, and use of symbols are seleaed 
to accommodate the kind of information the map is intended to convey. 

As indicated, maps have been developed for specific purposes. For 
example, in the flat, current events map the major emphasis is on the 
broad sweep of current events in the various political regions of-the 
wprld^A relatively cheap paper is used. The projection itself tends to 
distort both distance and size slightly. The map does not intend to be 
perfect in minute details of distance and size. The modern air map 
with the North Pole at its center shows distance and size in the North- 
ern Hemisphere in proper perspective but distorts the same features 
somewhat for land masses of the Southern Hemisphere. Thus, in se- 
lecting maps for classroom use, the teacher should be aware of the map 
maker’s intentions. 

Maps, like ocher visual aids, are used to good advantage in particular 
sicuacions^as.the teacher understands their make-up and use and as 
students^mderstand the purpose of the map study, learn how to use a 
map including the symbols, and have the map available for study 
when it is needed. 

T^'e Display Area. Here is a partial list of visual aids which may be 
displayed on a bulletin board or on a flat display area: 

Cartoon Painting 

Chart Photograph 

Diagram Picture 

Drawing Postage stamp 

Graph Postcard 

Map Print 

These may be secured from various sources, some of which are listed 
in the bibliography at the end of the chapter. Students may secure 
many of them and make others. 
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the like. In any class where information is gathered which may be 
presented in a series of ratios, the bar graph is an e ffective method fo r 
visual presentation of the summarized data. 

A circle graph Is used to best advantage £0 show t hejel atlon ship 
of the parts to a whole and the relationship among-the various parts . 
Each student m'*class may compute how he spends his money during a 
given month. Expenditures for various items — food, clothing, movies, 
ball games, transportation — are added and then figured as percentage 
of the total amount. A circle is made to represent the total expenditures 
or 100 percent. The item expenses are then entered as fractional parts 
of the total circle with clear-cut dividing lines or colors. The total 
expenditure of the class and the total expenditures for various items 
may be computed and a circle graph constructed. In this way a student 
may very quickly compare his expenditures with the class average. 

Line graphs ate used to show variability of one or_mo re factors. Thus, 
students record precipitation and barometric pressure during a week. 
Days of the week, divided into six-hour periods, are entered on the bot- 
tom of the graph. A scale for amount of precipitation is recorded in the 
left margin and a scale for barometric pressure is recorded in the right 
margin. For each day the amount of pressure and rainfall are recorded 
at each six-hour interval. A simpler line graph consists of entering 
barometric pressure only and at hourly intervals. 

Much information is presented graphically in newspapers, maga- 
zines, textbooks, and reference books. Students need to learn to inter- 
pret graphs. The better way to teach t his skill is to have th em secur e 
information, summarize it, and_ present-it— ia^ra ph for m. A ni^m- 
problem in teaching graph construaion b to decide where to draw the 
line between accuracy and student boredom. Student-made graph* 
should be reliable; exact and precise mathematical computation may he 
forsaken in some classroom situations to prevent student boredom in 
the activity. Often high school students need much individual assistance 
in constructing a simple circle or bar graph. 

Maps. One has only to spend a day in a modern secondaiy school 
to note the variety of subjea-matter information presented in map*- 
Political maps, political-physical maps, and maps of current events, 
rainfall, temperature, soil, population, and products, to name some of 
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1 1 . Secure display cases for three-dimensional objects. 

12. Carry the display area into the hallway adjacent to the classroom 
door. 

After space is arranged, various methods for setting up the display, 
including use of color, artistic arrangement, lettering, and psycholo- 
gical timing of display, are important factors in effective use of visual 
aids to instruction. • 


AUDITORY AIDS 

Thomas Edison predicted that the motion picture would eliminate 
the need for-teachers.''Cuwrat t^nicians predict the same for tele- 
vmon. 'ifieT^ter prediction will prove untrue, as did Edison’s. These 
two audio-visual aids call for better teaching rather than elimination 
of teachers. It is the teacher who must decide how, when, and for what 
purpose these aids may assist in carrying out the teaching process — a 
face-to-face relationship with learners. 

The sound film was discussed with visual aids because sound-projec- 
tion methods were adapted to the silent motion picture. Television is 
discussed with the radio, phonograph record, and transcripuons because 
the visual projection was adapted to radio. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Many schools have radio sets to receive AM and FM programs from 
commercial broadcasting stations, college- or school-owned stations, or 
rented-telephone^vdreSJncreasingly-radio-pfograms are being tran- 
scribed for later production, and some commercial producers make 
transcriptions available for school use. 

Radio transmits sound only; television conveys sound, sight, and 
motion simu ltaneously . As such, it has great potential as an instruc- 
tional aid. Its popularity for recreation among the American people 
has already been demonstrated. 

Uses of Radio. The teacher may direct student listening to radio 
programs in school and out of school. A^ief obje cuon to radio listen - 
ing in scho ol is that programs whic h_suiclme .. laming activity ar c 
‘fre q ue ntly n^ t broadcast at the time th e y are needed. Fr equency modu- 
lation programs have added to the seleaion, howe\’cr; and possibility 
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Here is a partial list of visxial aids which may be placed in "^display 


Apparatus 
Aquarium 
Biological specimen 
Carving 


Diorama 

Model 

Museum 

Various types of student-made and 
commercial products 


Unfortunately, many of our classrooms are so crowded with desks 
and pupils that there is insufficient space fora ffisjtlay area. In fact, the 
walls of some rooms are so completely taken up wotiTblackboards and 
windows that there is not space for a three-by-slx-foot bulletin board. 
A summary of the methods suggested by Kinney and Dresden' to over- 
come some of these handicaps follows: 

^ I. Cover the hard-surface wall with padded canvas painted the de- 
Sired color. ^ 

2. Secure monk's cloth or Indian head to the wall by gluing the top- 
edge close to the ceiling and allow it to dry. Then stretch the material 
and fasten the bottom near the floor. 

3. ^ver a wall with beaver board or green label board. 

^ arrangement of one-by-two-inch wood may be 

scm e an secured to a wall in any dimension or height desired. 
5. Attach wire, twine, colored ribbon, or jute from the molding 
r n walls. Secure display materials to the twine, 

fl ^ labels, and circular reinforcements may be used 

to secure flat materials to a slate blackboard. 

flat nia^riah blackboards may have pins stuck into them to secure 

pap!r ® blackboard. Pin materials on the 

hanff fitted piKes of celotex or wallboard over the blackboard or 
hang It over the blackboard with screws or hinges. 

intprf/. ‘ door areas when such may be done without 

interfering with light or student passage. 


ttnt MaStriili (eds.). Better Learning Through Cur- 

^uit. btanford. Stanford University Press, 1949. pp. 117-122. 
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program was tuned in which aimed reports of livestock prices. This 
program was listened to daily and line graphs were made by com- 
mittees of students who were responsible for listing daily prices of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. The work was correlated with study of 
preparing livestock for shipment, handling livestock in transit, supply 
and demand, the governmental price support program, and the effect of 
the international simation on livestock prices. Charts, prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture, were analy 2 ed to discover peak shipment 
months with correspondingly low prices. The analysis helped students 
to discover whether the same pattern would probably hold in this and 
future years. 

Another use of radio is demonstrated when students prepare script 
and produce a broadcast for a commercial -station , sc^ol- operated 
station, or school pubHc-a ddre ^_system. The students of~Abraham 
LincoliTHigh" School in^an Jose, California, have been giving broad- 
casts over commercial stations for years, as have many other high school 
groups. Various kinds of programs are produced : musical with student 
performers, disk-iocke v with student anno uncers, dramatic presenta- 
tions with student performers,-and reporting of school new^Defi'mte 
time schedules are arranged for school programs during eadi week of 
the school year. The more important values gained by this procedure 
are as follows: 

1. Participating students learn to write clearly and creatively. 

2. Participants work to improve voice or other contributing skills. 

3. Participants learn to listen more attentively to radio programs 
and class discussions. 

4. Participants learn to express themselves orally. 

5. Participants learn basic understandings about radio production. 

6. Participants learn to meet definite time schedules. 

7. The school radio program helps to create a feeling of affiliation 
or belonging among all the sfudcnis of the school because it becomes 
"our" program. 

8. The school radio program tends to unify many aspects of school 
life, including the instructional program. 

9. The school radio program tends_t(^buiId_bctter-school-com--- 
muniiy relations. 
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exists for locating radio programs which fit the activity. Also, some 
teachers who have identical studenK’urdifferenLclasses ma y shift an 
instructional hour to hear a particular program. 

Student listening outside of class may be correlated with units of 
study in school. There is more possibility for effective use of radio in 
this manner than during school time because the programs which are 
broadcast ^fter school hours are usually more educational than those 
during school time. The hours from 9:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. are usually 
filled with programs intended only for housewife listening. One ex- 
ample of use of radio outside of school follows another correlating 
out-of-school listening with a unit of work; 

In a United States history class, students were studying political plat- 
forms and candidates during a national election campaign. Among the 
questions raised in discussion were: (1) What are the national plat* 
forms of each party? (2) Who are the candidates for President and 
Vice-President? (3) How does each candidate present his views in 
relation to the patty platform? (4) Which party has the better plat- 
form? (5) For which candidate would you vote? The class secured 
information from newspapers which outlined the platforms. Radio 
schedules were investigated in class and listening times were established 
or each student. The information was brought to class and studied at 
appropriate intervals in connection with study and discussion of,earIier 
polincal campaigns, platforms, and'candidates. StudentT^^rc assigned • 
s^ific written work in connection with the radio listening which in- 
cluded outlining the speeches they had heard, evaluating the accuracy 
o in ormation presented, and noting how frequently the candidates 
express^ a conviction contrary to the platforms. To help clarify the 
issue o ^hom to vota for, sociodramas were enacted with students 
P y t e roles of candidates. Panels of four members, each repre* 
anting a candidate of the same party, discussed the probable legis- 


lation which would be 


enaaed if they were elected. Thus, there 


. . preparation for the radio listening, adequate teacher pro- 

on ro assiue that it was carried out, close correlation with the pres- 
et study. and effective follow-up of the listening, 
aln^ “‘I agriculture class, students were studying livestock marketing 
g t carrying out various projects. During the hour a short radio 
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Excerpts from a list of sources of audio-teaching materials^ indicate 
catalogues and guides which are usually kept in a college library: 

Sources of Films, Film Strips, and Slides 

'Educational Film Guide. H. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York. Cumulated annual catalogue with supplement service. $4.00. 
Title index, subject classification, brief descriptions; evaluation com- 
ments frequently included. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
"$5.00. Revised annually. Lists films and slide films. Title index, subject 
classification, cross Index, and brief descriptions. 

Filmstrip Guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 
Cumulated annual catalogue with monthly supplement service. $3.00. 
Comprehensive list of current releases, classified by subjects; alphabeti- 
cal index. 

Guide to the United States Government Motion Pictures. Compiled by 
the Motion Picture Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
U.S. Government Printing Oflfice, 1947. 40^. Films of the government 
departments and agencies which are available to the public. 

Sources of Educational Slides. Prepared by Division- of Audio-Visual In- 
struaional Service of the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 1947. Free. 


Radio Program Listings 

Network program listings, in the form of monthly service schedules or 
periodic outlines of programs, may be obtained without charge from the 
following: American Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y.; Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. (also teachers manuals for American School of the Air 
series); Mumal Broadcasting Company, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, 
N.Y.; National Broadcasting Company, RCA Building, Radio City, New 
York 19, N.Y. (also teachers handbooks for University of the Air 
programs, 25<5 each). 

^Howard T. Batcheldet (ed.), AuJio-Vitual Materials in Teacher Education, 
1950 Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching, Lock Haven, Penna., As- 
sociation for Student Teaching. 1950, pp. 16^171. 
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10. The school radio program tends to-create-snident interest m 

radio broadcasts of an educational jiature.« ^ 

The sarhe degfeTof teacher respoosibilityan-selectingr-gm ng, 
following up radio use in and out of the school is demanded as was 
;n.ti cn rnd for usc of sound films. Directing student broadcasting requite 
special "understanding and shill in radio production techniques. 

Records „nd Trrmscripiions. The uses tor records and transcriptions 
will become apparent as we examine subject areas for which they are 
produced. . . i 

In social studies, a series of twenty-four recorded programs, 
Immigrants All; Americans All, includes these titles: --'Our Enghs 
Heritage" "Our Hispanic Heritage,” “Winning Freedom, ^ 
Negro," "Social Progress," "A New England Town,” and “An In 
trial Qty." These records are dramatized by leading performers, tor 
the same area, Voices of Yesterday presents the actual voices of twenty 
four historic figures on magnetic tape. Included here are Florence 
Nightingale "Addressing Her Comrades,” William Jennings 
"On Freedom for the Philippines," Admiral Robert E. Peary "On His 
Discovery of the North Pole,” Theodore Roosevelt "In a Message to 
the American Boy,” Will Rogers "On Politics,” and Pope Pius XI lo 
a Christian Greeting.” 

In English, recordings of well-known novels, poems, and short 
stories with the voices of leading dramatists are available. The Shake 
speatean plays, dramatized by various casts including such well-known 
artists as Maurice Evans, Orson Welles, Jose Ferrer, and Fay Baintet, 
have been recorded. Archibald MacLeish may be heard reciting Amer- 


ica Was Promises.” 

In speech and language one may secure records of various dialects 
found among Americans and the British. Also, records are available 
for self-education to improve speech and to learn to speak various 
foreign languages. 

The above are a few of the many records and transcriptions listed 
in a catalogue, Selected lasting of Educational Recordings and Eilm 
Strips for More Effective Learning, which may be obtained at the ad- 
dress given below. 
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mission set aside specified channels in teie vj^n for educational use. 
Chiefly 'resp‘9nsiBIe~for securing this use was the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, whose mem^s,tepre$ented NEA, Ameri can 
Council on Education, National Assocktion of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, NatidnallAssociation of State Universities, National Association of 
Chief State School Officers, National Association for Education by 
Radio. Time was provided in the decision of the FCC for education 
institutions to do preparatory work to get authorizations for stations. 
Tlie Joint Committee on Educational Research, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C, is maintaining a professional and 
clerical staff "to promote the installation of non-commercial stations. 
It will aid those who are producing and using television programs for 
educational purposes.” The future of educational television is stated 
thus: "The FCC has reserved the space in the spectrum. The JCET 
stands ready to help schools and colleges use it. Television for educa- 
tion waits upon the vision of educators.” 

SUMMARY 

Instructional mat erials should be used ro make learn ing activities 
meahin^ul tor the student s. De velopi^e/feccive merh^s ior securing 
and TBlflg^rious insTrucdonal materials is an important competence 
of the professional teacher. In most classes, visual, auditory, and audio- 
visual aids to learning are used in combination with direct first-hand 
experiences and second-hand experiences gained through reading and 
listening. 

Reading; materials — a basic textbook, supplementary texts, refer- 
ence^ooks, periodicals, and newspapers — are , the most widely used 
Iearnin g_aids., The student workbook and the teacher’s manual serve 
mainly to facilitate teacher and student use of a basic text and cor- 
related supplementary materials. To profit from reading., one must 
understand wor ds and other symbols sin gly andJn.combination. Visual 
ai^ itTbdoks and other visual aids mod in the classroom help the 
learner to understand situations, concepts, and processes. 

Motion pictures, film strips, slides, unprojected pictures, and graphic 
materials such as cartoons, posters, graphs, and maps are the principal 
types of visual aids. These may be used to bring a higher degree of 
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Educational Recordings (Phonograph Records and Transcriptions) 
Catalogue of Recordings. Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C Lists reoards to buy or borrow. 

1949 Listing of Educational Recordings for More Learning. 

Educational Services, 1702 K St, N.W, Washington, D.C., 1949. 
Catalogue of educational recordings in foreign languages, geography, 
social studies, English, music, speech, safety, friendship.' ■ •• - 
Saturday Review of Uterature. 25 W. 45th Sc, New York. Fifty^o issues, 
$6.00. Weekly review of recordings; monthly supplement section. 

Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 

Educators Index to Free Materials, Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. Several payment plans possible; write for information. Comprehen- 
sive annotated listing organized under subject headings. 

Index to Reproductions of American Paintings, by Isabel and Kate M. 
Momo. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, 1948. $8.50. 
Artist’s name, title, subject, and, if a painting, the sitter’s name listed. 
Guide to pictures occurring in more than eight hundred books. 

U5. Office of Education, Division of Central and Auxiliary Services, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Composed of sections for ^ 
(1) Visual Aids to Education, (2) Educational Uses of Radio, (3) 
Library Services, and (4) School and College Health Services. 

This list represents the extent to which aids are being produced and 
made available for school use. 

The Prospects for Television. It is too early to predict how tele- 
vision will finally affect education. Out-of-school assignments are being 
used widely in the areas where television is commonly found in most 
homes. Considerable newspaper and periodical literature has appeared 
which indicates that television keeps students from doing any home- 
work and, in some cases, from getting enough sleep. *1116 selection of 
programs for educational use is as yet meager, but it is possible that 
some television programs will be produced primarily for educational 
use. 

An interesting account of the future of television is reported in the 
NEA J ottmal.^ On March 22, 195 1, the Federal Communications Com- 

• Belmont Farley. "Vision and Teleruioa." N£4 Journal. May, 1951, p. 357. 
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9. Outline a procedure which a school might follow in selecting expen- 
sive or free materials produced by private groups and governmental 
agencies. 

10. Arrange the visual aids discussed in order of (a) probable educational 
values, (b) cost, (c) ease in use, and (d) ease in producing in class. 

11. What educational values may accrue from a well-executed display 
area? What ate the chief difficulties in securing and maintaining a 
good display area or bulletin board? 

12. Arrange the auditory aids discussed in order of (a) probable educa- 
tional values, (b) cost, (c) ease of use, and (d) ease in producing in 
class. 

13- Make a lisr of reading materials and visual and auditory aids for a 
imit which you have prepared or which might be used advantageously 
in connection with the study of this chapter. 

14. Drawing from your own experiences and from current articles, how 
does television affect instruction in the high school and amount of 
time students spend in study at home? 
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concreteness and reality to printed or verbal explanations. The inouon 
picture has unique values for educational use, as does television, in that 
sight, motion, and sound are brought to the observer simultaneously. 

The radio, records, and transcriptions are auditory aids to learning 
and may be employed in a variety of constructive ways. In using audi 
tory and visual aids, the teacher’s general tasks are { 1 ) t o . select _d?e 
material in terms of the purposes of th e unit or course, (2) tojglSL 
the material to meet the students’ achiev ement, ment al, jocial, an 
emotional maturi^‘‘Ievel, (3) to gee the materi al in readiness for cl^ s 
room use, (4) to prepare the students .fo r efficient use of th ejnatttial, 
(5 ) to use the material to best advantapeT^d (6 ^ to mBte sure that 
use of the aid facilitates present and futur e learning . Students fre- 
quently secure and make many visual and auditory aids. This activity 
constitutes a significant correlate of educational aids in that students, 
under teacher supervision, are engaging in an adult form of self-educa- 
tion. 


QUESTIONS AND ACnVITIES 


1. What changes or additions would you make in the five criteria pro- 
posed for deciding whether to use a textbook? 

2. Secure two or more textbooks on special methods in your major 
Which is best? Should more than one text be used in a special methods 
course? 

3. Secure a number of textbooks which might be used in a high school 
class. Which is the best? Should more than one be used? 

4. Outline a plan for using a textbook efficiently. 

5. Discuss the major values and limitations of using a single textbook as 
the basic instructional m a t e r ial, 

6. What are the chief values and limitations of using teacher’s manuals? 
Student workbooks? 

7. Discuss how cuirent materiab may be used advantageously lit the 
classes you take In college or teach in high school. List the periodicals 
which every teacher should read. 

8. Drawing from your high school experiences, describe the best pro- 
cedures for using current materials. 



CHAPTER 11 


Buildins Effective Study and \^^orI< Methods 


The number of college freshmen who possess inadequate study 
methods is so large that frequently our colleges organize a class or a 
unit within a class to assist freshmen in building more efficient study 
techniques. Why does a college set up a special class or unit in effective 
smdy for all freshmen? Because beginning college students need spe- 
cial help in using the library to good advantage, in setting up inde- 
pendent study schedules, and in developing work methods appropriate 
for successful completion of their various classes. Generally, high 
school reachers need to help smdents with these same problems in most 
classes they teach. It is important for high school students to learn effec- 
tive study and work methods-more so. perhaps for those who do not 

eo to colleee than for those who do. 

To identify factors which affect study methods, to outline methods 
for helping smdents develop adequate study and work methods, and to 
investigate special considerations for slow and fast learners are the 
chief tasks of this chapter. 

APPRAISAL OF FACTORS WHICH AFFECT STUDY METHODS 
We oraluam_iLStudent’s work « 

.ise;\w^u ^aterials. ( 3 ? how consistently he co ncennams on the 

viSfc-WTGSrTITtaw well he completes the wofk, andTS^Jl^!'. 
well he apiiiinh^SiuaiHMESSE^^ 

- — 323 
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Where medical examination results are not available and where 
no nurse performs services such as those mentioned, the teacher may do 
these things: note left-handcdness and provide for it, note physical size 
and seat students accordingly, note students who hold printed materials 
close to or far away from their eyes to detect near-sightedness and far- 
sightedness and seat accordingly, note students who cup hands to ear 
or who have diiTicuIty in following a class discussion to identify the 
hard of hearing and seat accordingly, note evidences of sleepiness or 
lack of interest in school work to identify probable poor health habits. 

The teacher is the first line of defense for locating defects, for help- 
^lng-i:nUdrcn-to>ovcrcome.-physIcaLhaj ^ica p s, for en couraging good 
healt h_habits^and for pfeyenting_the.$pfead o fcommun icable dis- 
eases. M any adolescents may be helped to study more efSciently when 
developmental idiosynaasies, minor defects, and less serious physio- 
logical malfunaioning are identified and accommodated in the class- 
room. More serious cases need to be referred to the parents or physician. 

Social F actors. Does the student have one or two good friends in 
the class, or is he a lonely isolate? Adolescents, whether they appear 
so or not in a classroom, are interested in how others react to them. 
If they are to become well-adjusted adults, they must learn to make 
and to keep friends. The student who has no friends in class and does 
not get along well with the teacher will not study effectively. 

A sociometric test is the b est single instrumen t for discovering the 
. socia^^ el atioas hl p^-^v fi^ch•exis^with^^>^-c^assfooln.gmup wheJTsmdents 
have had opportunity to become acquainted with one another. It may 
be used to identify the isolates, the cliques, and the popular students. 
When sociometric tests are properly interpreted, inferences may be 
drawn concerning each student’s social adjustment. 

Appraisal of social adjustment may be made through observing 
students in discussion, in committee work, in presenting individual 
and group reports, and in verbal responses to the teacher. Students 
showing the following charaaeristics should be identified: the shy, 
the unpopular, the argumentative, the self-centered, the aggressive, 
and the clique-centered. Although characteristics like these exist on 
a continuum and we cannot, therefore, categorize all students in such 
groupings, those exhibiting an extreme degree should be identified. 
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student who performs these tasks effidently has developed excellent 
srady and work methods. ^ . . 

Often boys and girls learn study methods on a trial-and-error 
with little assistance and direction from teachers. Teachers s ou , 
however, help them learn to study so that fewer errors occur— 
ures, dropouts, erratic use of time, destruction of materials, an o 
wastage of resources. . 

The ttv’O most important groups of factors whi ch affect study me ^ 
ods in a given simatipn at a given time a re the learner s readin es^^ 
study and the situational characteristics whtchjxffe ct^ study. 


THE learner’s READINESS FOR STUDY 

Have you ever tried to concentrate on reading a detailed report, such 
as directions for completing an income tax return, when you felt > 
Have you ever tried to take a long examination or to write a theme 
when your best friend was lying seriously ill in the hospital? Have 
ever taken a fourth-year college class in chemistry without having ® 
the necessary previous classes? Have you ever tried to knit a sweater 
or to write a poem when you felt sure that you did not have the 
sary physical or mental aptitudes? Physical , social, emotional, 
mentaLcharacteristi^ of ^ individual, along with his previou s achie^^ 
ment and already devel op wotlc h abits, ar e importanfTm.t^rr ’^ct 
"determining ho w ^dently a taskJs .beg un and ramed to comp leug^: 
In the following discussion7 faaors are analyzed briefly Major 
emphasis is directed to identifying their existence. 

•Ehysic aL Condition . It appears trite to say that a student who is 
feeling ill, who has a physical defect which is uncorrected or unaC' 
commodated, who is mainourbhed, or who does not get sufficient rest 
is incapable of effective work at the time thexondition exists. Any ooe 
of these factors may keep a student from carrying out classroom work. 

Various methods may be employed to identify the unhealthy of 
handicapped child. Medical examinations should discover visual an ^ 
auditory defects, other structural defects, and the presence of any 
physiological mulfunctioning which interferes with good health. The 
school nurse should send to each teacher notations of any physica 
charaCTeristic which requites special attention on the part of the teacher. 
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ganized into a test to discover how well students have mastered the 
vocabulary needed to get meaning from the book. In all mathematics 
classes, teachers should understand the nature of the processes and test 
construction sufficiently well to find out where each students achieve- 
menr places him with respect to beginning his study of the process. 
In^an\L£la ss activity we need, fir st, to become concerned about where 
students_are; second, to develop ^praisartechhigues tO ''finci~wh ete 
diey are; and th ird, to set up tSchmg ^ocedures to get them off to a 
goo d start from where they a re. Uhl^ these three conditions are 
operative, students are unable m develop effective study habits. 

Established Study Habits. High school smdents since early child- 
hood have been learning attitudes toward work and methods for carry- 
ing out work activities. Some of these are good; others are not. One 
student upon meeting a new word adds it to a list, discusses it with the 
teacher or parents, or gets its meaning from the dictionary. Another 
student skips over the new words, quickly loses inreresr in ffie reading 
because he does not understand, and quits reading. One child has 
learned to do certain chores at home — to keep his room tidy, to get 
up for school on time, to take cate of his clothing, and to keep the 
lawn mowed. He does these things promptly, reliably, and considers 
he has failed unless they are completed on schedule. Another has es- 
caped these responsibilities through indulgent parents Ti-ho do ev- 
erything for him or through inconsistent parents whose lives are so 
hectic that they cannot get any semblance of order in the home for 
themselves or their children. 

In a good learning situation the student's established work habits 
may be appraised by noting carefully <I) how long he takes ro get 
starred, (2) bow he cares for materials, (3) how he uses the materials, 
(4) how well he concentrates, (5) how frequently he requests assist- 
ance, (6) how he reacts when not completing his work, and (7) how 
he reaas to teacher suggestions. 

Recently developed standardized tests of work skills and study meth- 
ods are beginning to appear in quantit)-. Th^ are veiy useful for ap- 
prabal of students’ study and work skills. 

Intellectual Ca bacity. 'The student with high verbal and abstract 
abilities may not start to work as quickly or concentrate as persistently 
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Frequerttly they do not concentrate well in individual not are 

they able to catty out work involving group action. Depend g F 
what behaviors they exhibit in their social relations, appropriate teach 
methods must be used to help them overcome the deficiencies. 

Emotional Factors. Emotional and social ad|ustment ate J 
related. Emotions originate and ate expressed, for the most part, m 
individual’s interaction with other human beings. Expression o a g . 
jealousy, fear, and affection is not readily identified among adolescent 

because they have already learned to hide their true feelings. 

Continuous worry or anxiety about physical change and eve p 
ment, about friends, about school work, about religion, or a ut 
conditions is not easily recognized. Anxiety which persists o^r re a 
tively long periods of time is highly destructive to concentrated e 


on any task. ., 

Standardized tests, inventories, and chedc lists may be useful to i ^ 
tify certain emotional tendencies. Tests results, however, are not 
useful as close teacher observation of the adolescents’ emotional 
sions in the classroom. It is the method of expression, its intensity, ao 
its duration which most hinder an adolescent’s work. The teacher w o 
analyzes the classroom situation in which the emotion originates is * 
to help the student mote directly than can be done simply by knowing 
a tendency exists. 

Previo us Achievement. Graded materials for classroom use become 
increasinglj^ifhcult and build progressively upon already develop^ 
understandings and skills. The vocabulary used in a series of socia 
studies or mathematics texts increases in difficulty at each grade leve • 
So do classroom activities in typing, shorthand, music, physical educa 
tion, and other skills. In high school, students’ work methods in any 
situation depend upon the extent to which the previous achievement 
is available for present use and upon the degree to which the teacher 
sets work requirements in harmony with the present achievement leve • 
Standardized tests are useful to determine level of achievement m 
subjea fields but are not absolutely essential. Teachers should, however, 
write tests or use other observation methods to ascertain whether stu 
dents possess the achievement needed to make progress with the present 
work. Thus, words, phrases, or sentences from a textbook may be or 
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decorations, seats, and lighting fadlides. They are comfortable in the 
classroom because it is familiar and homelike to them; they move about 
in it freely. They fail to recognize that tvhat is comfortable and fa- 
miliar to them may be most unconducive to study. 

Having materials m re adiness fo r use as n eeded is another im portant 
characte ristic w hich affects studj^ Too often when a heeded material is 
■"mor-Svanable the tendenty is to assign some other work which is not 
planned carefully and which is uninteresting to the students. 

In considering the kind of physical setting in which a student may 
study best you would probably include these features: ( 1 ) a quiet room 
free from distracting noises, (2) a well-lighted room, (3) a room 
pleasantly decorated, (4) a fairly large desk and a comfortable straight 
chair, and (5) needed materials available for concentrated work. If 
you agree that these are desirable features, then list what should be 
done to the ’’srudy halls" in your school and to your own classroom. 

Intere st . Af> -individual-does-not_attackji-tas k energetically unles s 
he is in terested. He does not continue m work in a situation unless he 
'teels he is making progress. Interest b uilds on success and dies with, 
feilure. Some classroom situations ate interesting to students and others 
'al'e Rot.’*' 

To build students' interest in a given work activity one may ( 1 ) 
help them to see the value of the work as it relates to a phase of their 
immediate living or to their vocational plans, ( 2 ) help them to see the 
significance of the work as it affects their present success and happiness 
in school, (3) start with relatively easy materials or assignments, (4) 
use the most interest-challenging materials and aaivities, in an attrac- 
tive setting, calling upon all one’s personal resources, and (5 ) organize 
student procedures for measuring progress. Unless the situation can be 
managed to arouse and maintain interest, students will not study well 
or w’ork consistently. 

Understanding the Work. It is nor always necessary to tell students 
exactly what to d^how, wfien, and why to do it; but they must under- 
stand a student-teacher-originated problem, a teacher-made assign- 
ment, or use of a material sufficiently well ( 1 ) to know what the task 
is, (2) to understand preliminary methods of attack, and (3) to visual- 
ize the antidpated outcome. I t is the teacher’s responsibility to makc _^ 
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as does one with average or low intellecrual capacity. However, he 
can probably be taught to attack verbal and abstract problems with 
less help than the average or slow student requires. 

Identifying students with varying degrees of intellectual capacity 
may be accomplished by administering IQ tests, by examining records 
of school marks, by noting ages of the students in the class, and by 
observing the quality of work performed. In general, the brigbt« t 
students are the youngest, are able to-memdfl 2 e_rapidly,^aYe_wi^ 
vocabularies, read rapidly, manipulate abstract problem-solving con- 
cepts readily, have good school records, and make many original con- 
tributions to classroom discussions. Qualities like these exist on a con- 
tinuum. No sharp differentiations are found between bright, average, 
and slow students. One should, however, be especially alert to discover 
those students in each class who have great potentiality and also those 
who are very low in verbal abilities. Both groups need special help jn 
organizing efficient study methods. 

There ate capacities other than intellectual which are seemingly 
present early in life. Chief of these ate special physical, musical, and 
artistic potentialities, which will be treated more fully in the next 
chapter. The presence of intellectual and other capacities affects work 
and study methods. Usually, the higher aptitudes lead to better work 
methods when capitalized upon efficiently. 

SITUATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS WHICH AFFECT STUDY METHODS 
On a given day, identical students are observed in different situa- 
tions. In one classroom they get to work quickly and use the whole 
period for work aaivities; in another they dawdle at the beginning, 
sit at their desks and draw pictures, daydream, or distract the attention 
of classmates, and leave most assignments uncompleted. Also, the boy 
who is observed to do nothing well in any class is a reliable messenger 
for Western Union. What are the characteristics of a situation which 
encourage efficient work methods? 

ArranBements. U gliting ventilation, adequacy 
seats, cleanliness, color, and decorations all affect work methods. The 
implications are too obvious for lengthy discussion here. It is true, 
however, that teachers often become accustomed to the same furniture, 
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skill to read printed materials with a reasonable degree of understand- 
ing. It is frankly recognized that a student with sixth-grade reading 
ability cannot use a textbook, reference source, or any reading ma- 
terial which has been written for student with tenth-grade abilities. 

UNDERSTANDING THE TEXTBOOK 

Wherever one textbook is used as a basic instniaional material, the 
students should be taught what it contains, what purposes it serves in 
the class, and how to use it to best advantage. 

Reviewing the Text. Students are helped to use a text through 
a guid^ preview of it, starting, perhaps, with the Table of Contents 
to ascertain how the book is organized into units and chapters. The 
teacher’s main job is to ask questions rather than to tell and explain. 
Thus, the texdsook preview commences with “Where do we look to 
find out what is in our text?” Several answers may be anticipated. 

As soon as the Table of Contents is suggested, the students are di- 
rected to look at it to answer the question, “What are the main topics 
or units?” These may be discussed to arouse interest in the text. One 
way to arouse interest is to ask the students to change the unit headings 
into questions and to answer the questions by reading the chapter 
headings. This procedure brings forth the chapters in a unit organiza- 
tion. At this point it is appropriate to indicate to the students how each 
chapter presentation contributes to the unit or topic organization, a con- 
cept with which the students will probably need assistance. 

After the Table of Conten ts has been i nvestigated, the Preface or 
the introductory chanter m aybe analyzed - Dep^ding upon the length 
oT* the Preface or intr^uct^ chapter, an assignment may be given 
to read it silently to find out what the author regards as important in 
the book and why he wrote it. The silent reading should be followed 
with a discussion. A set of guide questions may be placed on the black- 
board for longer prefaces or introductory paragraphs. Questions such 
as these are appropriate; (1) Why w-as the book written? (2) For 
whose reading is the book intended? (3) What are the most important 
points discussed by the author? (4) How does the author discuss a 
topic or problem? After investigation of the Preface, note should be 
taken of the date of publication and the publisher. 
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sure that these charaaeristics of a learning activity are 
all students. When they are not, much confusion and little learmog 
occurs. Teacher assistance and positive directions vary according to 
the difficulty of the task and the students' readiness to engage in it. 

The Teacher’s Methods. Students learn to study ' 

fectively as the teacher guides such learning. The teacher who Is un 
concerned about how students study or who is impatient with theu 
inadequacies is not likely to teach them such skills as ( 1 ) starting a 
task quickly, (2) developing sustained concentration, (3) keeping 
materials in order, (4) using time advantageously in and out of schoo , 

(5) setting up a good situation in the home for study, (6) studying 
independently, (7) using time w'ell in group work, (8) locating 
sources of information and materials, (9) organizing information an 
materials, (10) carrying tasks to completion, (11) analyzing 
nesses in study methods, and (12) evaluating the adequacy of conduct 
and performance. These skills, like others, build gradually and coo- 
tinuously. It is each teacher’s responsibility to help students develop 
die study skills needed to profit most from taking the class. Teaching 
students methods of study Is as important as teaching subject informa* 
cion and facts. 

Study methods should be taught in a functional setting. It is muA 
easier to teach adolescents study methods for algebra or English in 
each class than it is to set up a special class or unit to teach more gen- 
eralized study methods. 

STUDY METHODS !N READING 

Reading is an important activity in many secondary classeSjJtJ^ 
most important means for securing i nforma tion. Reading involves 
many skills rather than a separate one. For these reasons, study metho'^^ 
in reading are now examined. Discussion of many important study 
skills was sacrificed in order to establish principles which underlie the 
development of five basic study skills; surveyin g a ta sk to secure^an 
overview, getting started to wo rk quick ly, getting meaning 
work, cbncytrating-og~th^woA until it is fin ished, and orgaAi^iog the 
wh^e process sufficiently w-ell ir i^emember ed permanend Xu- 

The discussion assumes“thatThe students have devSoped sufficient 
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skill to read printed materials with a reasonable degree of understand- 
ing. It is frankly recognized that a student with sixth-grade reading 
ability cannot use a texrfiook, reference source, or any reading ma- 
terial which has been written for students with tenth-grade abilities. 

UNDERSTANDING THE TEXTBOOK 

•Wherever one textbook is used as a basic instructional material, the 
students should be taught what it contains, what purposes it serves in 
the class, and how to use it to best advantage, 

^reyieiving the Text . Smdents are helped to use a text through 
a guided preview ot it, starting, perhaps, with the Table of Contents 
to ascertain how the book is organized into units and chapters. The 
teacher’s main job is to ask tjuestions rather than to tell and explain. 
Thus, the textbook preview commences with “Where do we look to 
find out what is in our tsxtV’ Several answers may be anticipated. 

As soon as the Table of Contents is suggested, the students are di- 
rected to look at it to answer the question, "What are the main topics 
or units?" These may be discussed to arouse interest in the text. One 
way to arouse interest is to ask the students to change the unit headings 
into questions and to answer the questions by reading the chapter 
headings. This procedure brings forth the chapters in a unit organiza- 
tion. At this point it is appropriate to indicate to the students how each 
chapter presentarion contributes to the unit or topic organization, a con- 
cept with which the students will probably need assistance. 

After the Table of Conten ts has been i nvestigated, the Preface or 
the introductory cha pter m^ be analyzed . Oepending upon the length 
oT* the Preface Of introdu^ry chapter, an assignment may be given 
to read it silently to find out what the author regards as important in 
the book and why he wrote it. The silent reading should be followed 
with a discussion. A set of guide questions may be placed on the black- 
board for longer prefaces or introduaoiy paragraphs. Questions such 
as these are appropriate; (1) Why w-as the book written? (2) For 
whose reading is the book intended? (3) What are the most important 
points discussed by the author? (4) How does the author discuss a 
topic or problem? After investigation of the Preface, note should be 
taken of the date of publication and the publisher. 
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By this time students should begin to visualize tvhat the book is for 
and how it is organized. A list of subtopics is now placed on the board 
or handed to the students in printed form, "Where can w’e find in- 
formation on these topics?" ‘Where can we locate information about 
these men?” These questions direa the students’ attention to the Index. 
The arrangement of the Subject Index is treated briefly, and for a few 
minutes the students find the page numbers of assigned topics. Students 
may work together in pairs to find specific discussions on appropriate 
pages taken from the Index. After it is certain that they know how to 
locate page numbers accurately, each student may be assigned to out- 
line the main points presented about a topic or person. The selection 
of topics and names may be arranged to lead to an analysis of graphs, 
charts, maps, and other visual aids. In most cases it is probably better 
to examine these in connection with the chapter survey when specific 
purpose for getting the information has been established. 

Depending on how well the preview moves and upon the number 
of visual aids, a quick survey of these aids may be made at any point 
to make the preview more attractive. This may be undertaken in the 
chapter survey. 

S urveyins a Chapj ef, Usually the introductor y paragra phs, the 
summary, or both indicate the most Impdrtahr^mts discussed in a 
chapter. Often the introductory paragraphs outline the major problems 
raised and the summary presents conclusions related to them. The in- 
troduction and summary may provide continuity among chapters. 
Most textbooks give visual cues for identifying the major points of a 
chapter in the form of boldface print, italics, marginal notes, and 
numerically or alphabetically listed items. 

The survey of a chapter, using the guides listed above, should be 
integcally related with the work in progress. Thus, after showing a film 
on soil erosion and discussing it, the teacher says, "We have seen some 
of the eSects of soil erosion and have expressed our ideas about die 
problem. Your text discusses the same problem. In which chapter can 
we find facts about soil erosion?” After the chapter is located according 
to title and page, the next phase follows: "We discussed some of the 
main causes and effects of erosion. Does your text discuss the same? 
How may we find out quickly?” If the students are unsure and depend- 
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ing on the chapter make-up, assignments may be given to read the in- 
troductory paragraphs, to note the visual cues, or to read the summary. 
As -with the Preface and introductory chapter, the assignment may be 
silent reading guided by a single question, “What are the main points 
discussed in this chapter?” It may be guided by more detailed questions. 
Short introductory paragraphs may be read orally by a student or by 
the teacher. The cues may be placed on the board in the same outline 
pattern as that used in the chapter. 

Where charts, graphs, diagrams, maps, or pictorial illustrations are 
included in the chapter, specific questions which may be answered by 
correct interpretation of the graphic materials should be asked. A useful 
method for conducting this phase of the chapter survey is to direct one 
question to the whole class, divided into groups of three or four. Thus: 
“■nie graph on page — shows the value of crops lost each year be- 
cause of floods. The figures in the left-hand margin are the years. The 
figures at the bottom show the value. Answer these questions from the 
graph: (1) In which year were losses heaviest? (2) In which year 
were losses least? (3) What year appears to be average? (4) What 
main conclusions do you draw from the graph about the destructiveness 
of floods?" The first three questions, directed to different groups after 
they have considered the material, should produce uniform answers. 
Answers to the last question will indicate the extent to which the stu- 
dents grasp the significance of the data and the extent to which further 
assistance in graph interpretation is needed. As new graphic materials 
are introduced in chapters, appropriate methods to insure accurate 
interpretation should be organized. 

GETTING MEANING FROM REAPING 

Und erstanding what one reads is the b est assura nce that it will be. 
re membered. Poorly understood materials must be m^orfzed to be 
reproduced and are forgotten quickly. Students vary widely in ability 
to comprehend; most students, however, may be taught to i mprov e 
^reading comprefiehsi^ .~Some cechnlqiim' for comprehension practice 
W'iil be directed mostly by the teadier. Others may be formulated so 
that the students learn to help themselves. Practice to increase reading 
comprehension should be incorporated at appropriate intervals in the 
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general course of class activities rather dian set up as drill unrelated 
to the study. 

Praaice for conaprehension must be suited to the reading materials. 
The purpose of nonfiction material of the kind usually presented in 
textbooks is to express a number of basic concepts, generalizations, or 
processes. The major tasks in getting meaning from such materials 
are to identify the major concepts, to complete a reading in a sufficiently 
short time to grasp the relationships needed to arrive at or to under- 
stand the generalization, and to organize the presentation into a mean- 
ingful pattern which is remembered. Practices suitable for this type 
of nonfiction material are anal 3 ? 2 ed. 

Practice for Paragraph Meaning. The paragraph js.a ba sic struc tye 
for conveying unified ideas. Paragraphs may be written which define, 
illustrate, present details, show comparison and contrast, or show cause 
and effea. The latter W’o types are most useful as beginning practice 
material. The practice may be carried out in this manner; Selea para- 
graphs which are quite complete in themselves. Present these to the 
students in mimeographed form or refer the students to the book 
selections, Introduce the practice with a question related to the study 
under way. Tell the students to read the paragraph and to write down 
the answer after completing the reading. To provide variety in this 
practice have the students write a telegram to convey the meaning of 
the paragraph; present multiple<hoice items from which the student 
chooses the correct interpretation; or conduct a brief class discussion 
of each paragraph. In any case, the practice is designed to help the 
student grasp the central idea presented in the paragraph. 

Practice for Ufiit_M eanir /g. Parag raphs build upon o ne„anQther 
to present a more complete analy^ of a topic. Usually, a group of 
paragraphs must be read to understand a topic. To build unit meaning, 
select short topics which are relatively complete in themselves and 
which may be read in five to ten minutes. Set up a series of questions 
which when answered lead to understanding of the major concept, gen- 
eralization, process, or event. Present these questions after the reading 
is completed. The questions may take the form outlined for paragraph 
meaning. For diagnosuc purposes, each individual’s answers must be 
checked. Sociodrama, panel discussion, and general class discussion 
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also may be used as devices for helping the students evaluate whether 
they got the meaning intended from their reading. 

When we attempt to set up whole-class practice of this nature, the 
problem of differences in reading rate immediately arises. Some stu- 
dents read twice as fast as others. One quite inadequate method for 
dealing with this difference is to have students stop reading at a given 
time. Each student marks the place where he has stopped reading and 
answers the questions that far. This procedure has a tendency to cause 
the slower reader to become excited or to “skim over” the material. It 
will not work if students are graded in the subject for that day on the 
number of responses correct or the percentage of responses correct. 
To increase reading speed, whole-class practice is practically impossible 
because of already present differential reading rates. Students increase 
reading rate incidentally through practice on comprehension because, 
as they understand more completely what is read, they stay with the 
reading and complete it in less time. 

Separate practices should be arranged to improve focusing.of.the 
eye^cross-the-page, transferring from the end ofi)ne line to begin.the 
" following linej and using punctuation cues ^ grouping words — three 
miportant factors in reading rate. 

~£ iactice for Vocab ulary^ Vocabulary praaice may be organized 
before or after the reading assignment, depending upon how many new 
words are introduced and how well they may be understood in con- 
text. If a discussion of new terminology preceded the reading assign- 
ment, the vocabulary practice should come after the reading is finished, 
ff the material to be read has key words in it, not well explained, such 
words should be examined prior to reading. 

Vocabulary practice preceding the reading may follow this pattern; 
"Here is a list of words which appear in the reading assignment. Un- 
derUne each word which is new to you. Get the dictionary meaning of 
these words before you commence reading.” If the list is long or if 
dictionaries are not available for each student, the class may be divided 
into committees to discuss the words, or a general class discussion may 
be conducted. 

Each student may underline or write down each word he does not 
understand as he reads. In this case, the words may be noted in the die- 
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tionaty immeJiately, after the reading, or may be examined by the 
■whole class after reading. Keeping lists of new words and recording 
the number of new words learned each week on a chart encourages 
smdents to continue the process independently. 

Practice for Concentration. In the previous illustrations the teacher 
prepared the smdents for the practice with a brief discussion and a 
specific question or statement. This preparation is necessary to arouse 
interest and to establish purpose for the work, Reading with concentra- 
tion becomes easier as it is related to a specific purpose. A question to 
be answered through reading serves to arouse interest, to get the read- 
ing started immediately, and to keep the reader at work until the ques- 
tion is answered. 

Specific practice for building concentration may be arranged. It 
should be closely connected w-ith class acdviues. As with practice for 
meaning, choose selections which are relatively short but complete in 
themselves. Discuss with the students the need for reading to answer a 
specific question ot questions. As soon as the question is formulated, the 
smdents should start to read. For maximum concentration thereafter, 
all distracting and interrupting influences must be avoided. The sm- 
dents should not walk about in the room, talk with one another, 
sharpen pencils, or secure paper and other materials. The teacher 
should have taken care of all discussion or explanation of the material 
prior to the smdents’ commencing their reading. Asking a question, 
discussing a point included in the reading, or calling attention to a 
smdent’s conduct interrupts concentration of the whole group. 

Smdents may be asked to secure from the library or from periodicals 
in the home short articles related to the problem under investigation. 
Each smdent brings the article to class with his list of the most im- 
ponant points related to the problem. In class the teacher suggests that 
students exchange arhcles, read die attldes, and write a list of important 
points. Smdents then compare their summary lists. Bringing into the 
classroom materials of this type allied to a problem or any course ac- 
tivity serves to build interest in reading. As smdents get more informa- 
tion about a problem, interest for furdier reading builds, as does length 
of concentrated effort on the r eadin g, \ 

Wl^_thexlassropm.acti yity and th g_read|n^1n connection with it 



inform ation. >fatefials from this book are used to illustrate practice in 
this area. 

In Chapter 7 a unit in English in the tenth grade was outlined to 
illustrate how to make a successful start at the beginning of a school 
term. You recall that, after securing the attention of the group and 
defining some of the main values to be gained from taking English, 
the teacher worked with the class to organize committee work leading 
to an assembly presentation. As you read about the specific activities of 
the teacher and students, you probably asked questions such as these: 

, ( 1 ) Does a circular arrangement of seats tend to focus attention toward 
the teacher and put students on their best behavior? (2) Do students 
suggest the more important values — improvement in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing — to be obtained from a course? (3) Were the prob- 
lems — using the telephone, making introductions, daung, and conduCT- 
ing conversation — significantly related to adolescents’ making friends 
and also to building oral communication skills? (4> On a class, during 
the first or second week of school, be organized effectively into com- 
mittees? (5) Is a technique other than small group work more cf- 
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fective for studying these problenas ond developing social interaction 
skills while doing so? (6) Does a tenth-grade class like to present 
dramatizations, cartoons, and printed materials at an assembly? On the 
basis of your experiences in elementary, secondary, and college classes, 
you evaluated the procedures which were presented by asking questions 
like those above. Probably, where you had no experience similar to the 
one proposed, you decided to try it out to check the outcomes listed with 
those you obtain. If you recalled a number of related experiences which 
worked well, you decided the procedure was good; if you had many 
previous unpleasant experiences, you decided, perhaps, that the pro- 
cedure was not good or else analyzed the situation more closely to dis- 
cover how it might have been arranged better. Also, you probably 
checked your ideas in discussion with others and by reading other 
professional books. 

Many books in secondary education have sections or chapters on how 
to build units. Methods books in particular subjects or fields frequently 
stress logical organization of subject matter as the basis for planning. 
General methods books often stress a particular teaching method— the 
Dalton plan, Morrison method, projea method, or problem-solving 
method. In the framework for a teaching unit presented in Chapter 6 , 
which was followed in the next two chapters with more specific ex- 
amples of unit teaching, activities of the students were given major 
attention in line with the idea that learning is an active, developmental 
process and that subject matter, methods, and materials should be 
utilized which make learning activities meaningful for the students. Is 
this a sound basis for planning and teaching? Besides checking your 
own background of experiences related to the question, you might read 
a discussion of unit teaching in a methods book in your major field, one 
in your minor field, and a general methods book to evaluate the ma- 
terials presented. Similar procedures along with teacher-led discussion 
help high school students evaluate news stories and editorials, articles 
in magazines, and accounts or interpretations of events presented in 
textbooks and supplementary references. Questions to guide students 
in such reading and discussion might be: (1) What facts were pre- 
sented? (2) In what tespeas ace die accounts alike? (3) In what 
respects do the accounts differ? (4) Which encourage the reader to 
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accept the material without examination? (5) Which encourage the 
reader to test the conclusions? 

. METHODS FOR LOCATING INFORMATION 

Loc ating the kind o f i nformation neede d to carry o ut independent 
study is a major responsibility of students. Guidance of this aspect of 
study needs close attention by the teacher. Using the dictionary, locating 
reference sources suitable for study and using them efficiently, and 
using the library are skills which may be developed in any class in the 
secondary school. 

Practice in Use of the Dictionary. The unabridged dictionary is a 
most valuable source of information. Used properly, the dictionary 
helps students in identifying word meanings which improves reading 
comprehension, in pronouncing words correctly which improves oral 
expression, and in spelling, syllabication, and punctuation which im- 
prove written performance. 

Depending upon time faaors in relation to the study at hand, a 
quick survey of the various parts of the dicdonary may be undertaken 
as a starting point for building understanding of its uses. The dictionary 
often includes sections dealing with syntax, etymology, rules for punc- 
tuation, maps, a list of principal cities, a list of abbreviations, a list of 
words related to specific subject areas, and a phonetic key. 

A relatively simple exercise to help students identify word mean- 
ings may follow this pattern: Select words from a given assignment. 
Hand these to the students in printed form with space for writing the 
definition and three or four ^nonyms. Then the students begin read- 
ing. As they read and come to each of the selected words, they check 
the definition or synonym which mosr nearly fits the word in the par- 
ticular context. This practice assumes that students are able to find the 
word quickly in the dictionary. 

Practicing to use the dicdonary for cxjrrect pronunciation should be 
undertaken with each student having a copy. Select words from an as- 
signment to be read or those which arise in class discussion of a prob- 
lem. These words should be selected purposefully to help students 
understand syllabication and ^acritlcal marks. When the first diacritical 
mark is found and a w'ord is incorrectly pronounced, refer the students 
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to the key to pronunciation. Some practice may then be given to using 
the key. As students continue looking up the word list, they may refer 
to the key in self-practice. Length of practice on diacritical marks at a 
given time should be decided by ascertaining where the students are 
in this skill. Lengthy, monotonous practice on diacritical marks weakens 
interest in dictionary use. 

The dictionary is a ready source to discover whether a word is in- 
correctly spelled. However, using a dictionary for gefting a correct 
spelling is difficult for many students because they cannot locate the 
word. Our English language is so nonphonetic— e.g., the sound "sh” 
is spelled some twenty-one different ways — that spelling is necessarily 
difficult even for adults. A major task in helping stude nts find a correct 
spelling is to encourage them to persist until they find the word. 
Teacher assistance must be readily available when needed or the stu- 
dent becomes discouraged, quits, and gives up this aspect of diaionary 
use permanently. For words that are reasonably well spelled, the dic- 
tionary is useful to discover correct placement of diphthongs, double or 
single consonants, dropping or adding a vowel or consonant with pre- 
fixes and suffixes, capitalization, and use of the hyphen. 

Practice in Use of Reference Materials. The dictionary is a most 
commonly used reference material. Here is a list of five references 
which are kept in the classroom, in the school library or study hall, or 
in tire community library: 

1. Atlases 

2. Encyclopedias 

3. U.S. Census Report 

4. W'&o’sWbo 

— 5_._ W orld Almanac and Book of Facts 
Many other reference books related to subject areas are also found in 
larger fibrarfes. 

In guiding student use of references, those which will be used most 
frequently should be brought into the classroom and previewed. Pro- 
cedures similar to those followed for surwying the diaionary may be 
employed. The purposes of the survey are to become acquainted with 
the organizational pattern, to find specific information in each book, 
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and to identify v/hich reference book is most useful for securing a par- 
ticular type of information. 

After the general survey is conducted, specific assignments may be 
made. Depending upon how well the students are now acquainted with 
the reference books, the assignment may include questions like ( 1 ) 
What is the latitude and longitude of the capital of Iran? (2) Which 
countries lead the world in production of oil? (3) How much did the 
population of the United States increase from 1930 to 1940? (4) What 
contribudons did Cordell Hull make to American interaadonai policy? 
In this assignment, assistance must be given to students, as needed, for 
deciding the best reference source and for locadng the subject in the 
selected book. For a class which has had little pracdce, better pro- 
cedure is to investigate one reference book at a given time and give 
definite assignments to locate specific information in if. 

' Practice in Use of the Library. The card catalogue is a guide for 
locating books. Guides" to perio(li<^ iiterarure list magazine ardcles. 
The card catalogue employs subject, title, and author hsdngs to help 
locate books. 

Frequently, libraries use the Dewey decimal system for classifying 
books. It is helpful to understand the system but not essendal. It is 
more important to be able to use the card catalogue to secure needed 
information and then to locate the book in the library or to give its 
idendfying call number to the librarian. 

Practice in securing library books may take this form: Bring into 
the class exact reproductions of cards in the card catalogue. Distribute 
these to the students- Discuss a card to note the information it con- 
tains: call number of book, author, ritl^ subject, date of publication, 
number of pages, illustrations, etc. Emphasize the significance of the 
call number and, if the Dewey decimal system is taught, introduce it at 
this point. Next, examine the cards to identify three types: author card, 
title card, and subject card, so that the students know which to look foe 
in terms of the information they possess concerning a book or subject. 
When these steps are concluded, take the students to the library to sur- 
vey the card catalogue layout. Following the survey, each student finds 
the cards in the catalogue which are Hentrcal to his author, title, and 
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subject cards. Next, a survey of the stack arrangement to locate books 
by call number is undertaken. Then each student finds the book desig- 
nated on his cards. Inspection of die books may follow the practice out- 
lined previously for previewing a textbook. 

The style of guides to periodical literature follow a pattern similar 
ro that of the card catalogue except that no numbering system is used 
and the identifying information is printed in a book. The Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, in an abridged edition, is usually kept in 
the larger high school libraries. The Iniernathnal Index to Periodicals 
is frequently available in community libraries. The t^eu> York Times 
Index is an important guide to newspaper stories. Special area guides 
like the Agricultural Index and the Dramatic Index are found only in 
larger libraries. 

To acquaint the students with the Readers Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature, bring copies into the classroom. Yearly and supplementary vol- 
umes may be included. Survey the organization of the Guide. Have each 
student find an article which is closely related to the problem or topic 
being studied. Check to make sure that the library contains the periodi- 
cal. Go with the student to the periodical room to make sure that each 
student finds the article. This is especially important in libraries where 
more recent articles are in shelves and the older ones are bound. The 
card Catalogue must be used to get the call number of bound volumes. 

After the card catalogue and the guides to periodical literature are 
understood, a broader assignment may be undertaken. Thus, during 
UNESCO Week, committees may be formed to secure information 
about UNESCO — ^its organization, its functions, the services provided, 
and the like. The library is visited; possible sources of information are 
listed; they ate checked in committees or with the teacher; and each 
student then secures the material to gee information. In class, the 
various articles, books, and pamphlets are evaluated. An advanced 
group may make its own evaluations in committees and report them in 
class. 

You may feel that the direcuons listed in this chapter are too specific 
and leave little to the resourcefulness of students. Often teachers do 
not realize that many of their study skills were acquired in college, not 
in high school. The abili^ of students to develop study skills independ- 
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ently is often overestimated. Too frequently in the junior and senior 
high school, teachers simply start with a suggestion to students to secure 
information without carrying out the instruction necessary to make it 
more than blind searching. As we investigate some of the characteristics 
of slow and fast learners, the need for specific guidance of students’ 
study methods becomes more apparent. 

PROBLEMS OF THE SLOW AND FAST LEARNER 

Stude nff who are l o w in verbal and^^ stract.abili ngs have the most 
difficulty with high school work; those who are highest in the'sarhe 
^ilities have least diiriculQ'. The soaaTsrudiesVhnglish, saenceT'aii d 
mathematics classes, required of all slow students as well as the fast, are 
main contributors to student maladjustment connected with classroom 
work. 

Fortunately, abilities within an individual do nor exist in equal de- 
gree; usually each person has some ability — motor, artistic, verbal, or 
social — which when carefully nourished and developed helps him to 
become a respected member of his classroom group, his home, his 
school, and his neighborhood. 

In examining characteristics of slow and fast learners we shall iden- 
tify clues for helping them develop work and study methods related 
to their abilities. 

THE SLOW LEARNER 

What are some of the characteristics of the slow learner by the time 
he has reached the ninth grade? Here are brief statements describing a 
slaw /earner who is hea/chy and of average physical develcfpmenc. As 
you read the descriptions, cross out those which do not apply to a slow 
learner whom you have known. 

1. He is a^ve average in age for his grade. 

2. His menral maturity is below average with IQ score 90 or 
lower. His mental age is one to five years below the class average. 

3. His average marks in previous school work are low. 

4. His tested achievement in reading, arithmetic, English usage, 
science, and social studies may be average in one or tw’O areas but 
usually is eighth-grade placement or lower. 
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5. His tested achievement in \rork-stady.skiils may-he average but 
usually is_eighth-grade.placement or lower. 

6- He dislikes the subject in wludx he does poorly. 

7. He frequently feels inferior to other students who leam more 
readily than he does. 

8. He does not like to read textbook materials or to work textbook 
problems. 

9. He gives up easily in attacking school work. 

10. He ovetcompensates or withdrau'S in the classroom. 

11. He enjoys performing simple, rouane tasks. 

12. He may be average or above in motor skills. 

13. He may be average or above in art and music. 

14. He may be above average in sodability and get along well in 
cocurricular activiues, in his home, and in his neighborhood. 

15 . He may be above average in emotional stability. 

16. He is active, not lazy. 

17. He is meeting the same developmental tasks as other adoles* 
cents. 

Check any seventh-, eighth-, or ninth-grade class against the first 
five characteristics. When the 10 to 25 percent of the class are identi* 
fied on four of the chatactetistics, check this group on the next five 
characteristics, /f they exhibit these behaviors also and you are really 
concerned about helping them, continue your investigation to discover 
their interests and strengths which may be nourished and used to good 
advantage in classroom work. 

What may be inferred from the above description concerning study 
methods appropriate for the slow learner? The s low learner n eeds much 
assistance and many specific directions. In using a reference book after 
having surveyed several books, he will not readily select the best one 
but must be told which to use, including specific page numbers. He will 
not select books wisely in the library except with considerable as- 
sistance. Better procedure is to bring suitable books into the classroom. 

His assignments need to be ve^ cleat and specific, including exact 
steps in carrying them to completion. He will need help with the hard 
.spots. His known strengths and interests must be capitalized upon to 
help him build confidence, develop furdier interest, and continue work- 
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ing. Audio-visual aids should be employed to further his understanding 
of the more important concepts, generalizations, and processes related 
to the classwork. Frequently he needs to be told relationships because 
he does not discover them himself, especially verbal and absttaa re- 
lationships. Reading materials suited to his level of reading achieve- 
ment with interest appeal pitched at his physical and social develop- 
ment must be located if he is to continue reading. 

The teacher must not expect this student to become a superior stu- 
dent within the period of a semester or year. He will respond to excel- 
lent teaching and will show considerable improvement. He will surely 
be discouraged by the teacher who nags at him for being slow or lazy, 
who makes h^m "stay in** to keep up wkh the class, who singles him 
out for homework assignments, or who gives him common assignments 
with the whole class. Many slower students try to keep up with the class 
voluntarily when they know the teacher is interested, is trying to help, 
and gives encouragement, 

THE FAST LEARNER 

The fast learner may be described using the same criteria as for the 
slow. He is in the average or lower age group, shows rapid mental 
maturity, has above average achievement, his grades are high, his work 
skills are average to highest, he likes school generally, he recognizes his 
superiority, he carries assignments to successful completion quickly, and 
he finds reading assignments easy if not always interesting. Other char- 
acteristics listed for the slow learner also describe the fast except that 
the exceptional learner is frequently high in all of them. 

To identify the bright students, careful analysis of their tested abili- 
ties must be made. Fast learners should be identified. The upper 5 to 
25 percent of the students in the class will become the superior teacher 
and administrator, the physician, lawyer, composer, artist, sc/encisc, re- 
search engineer, or governmental expert, among others. 

The more important guides for helping the fast learner develop 
effio^nt study metK^s are to provide a rich variety of intefestin^jua- 
terials; to use flexible assignments which^^allejig^his interests and 
abilities; to give him leadership rSpoHsibilities in group work, espe- 
cially for locating information, ai^lyzirig it, drawing conclusions, and 
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writing up the findings; to encourage him to contribute creative ideas 
and to assume responsibility in independent study for carrying,work 
to successful completion. 

The procedures outlined for helping slow and fast learners need not 
necessarily constitute a teaching dilemma. Obviously, the teacher with 
ave or six classes of forty different students cannot be highly successful 
in helping both groups to best advantage. With a reasonable teaching 
load and in a relatively short time at the beginning of a course or unit, 
the teacher is able to help the fast learners build the adequate study 
skills described In this chapter. Their high achievement facilitates get- 
ting class work started quickly with relatively few trials. As the fast 
learners get started efficiently, the teacher has more time for helping 
the slow and average. To spend undue time at the beginning of a class 
or unit with the slow learners, thus neglecting the fast learners, in- 
evitably produces mediocre performance and poor study methods. 

SUMMARY 

We evaluate a student’s work or study methods by noting (1 ) how 
quickly he gets started to work, (2) how well he uses time and ma- 
terials, (3) how consistently be concentrates on the work at hand, (4) 
how well he completes the work, and (5) how well he judges the 
adequacy of his performance and conduct. To assist boys and girls in 
developing mote effective study methods, we must identify the char- 
acteristics of the students which affea study and characteristics of the 
learning situation which affect the methods employed. Through such 
appraisal we ate able to set up teaching procedures designed to produce 
more effective study and work methods. 

Study methods vary for given kinds of learning, but through an 
analysis of those used in reading we ate able to identify the basic gen- 
eralizations which may guide the teacher who attempts to help students 
in building five important skills: surveying the ra^tojecure^njiYer- 
view of it, getting a task statted.qiu^ly, getting n^^ing from the 
work, concentrating on the wqrkjundUtJs^mpleted, an^otga'n&ing 
the whole process sufficiently well ^ it is r'etained'perma'hently. 
Another task specific to reading is using the textbook, reference sources, 
and library materials. In examining die detailed practice procedures for 
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tlic building of various study skills, note was made that whole-class 
praaicc tends to be uninteresting for fast learners and must be repeated 
often for slow learners. 

Slow learners and fast learners must be identified early if the proce- 
dures recommended for developing effective study methods are to work. 
Fast learners build efficient study methods quickly and proceed to carry 
challenging and varied work activities to successful completion. This 
ability gives the teacher more time to help the slow and average, who 
need more attention throughout the learning activity. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Using the five criteria listed for evaluating a student’s work methods, 
rate yourself on each on the basis of excellent, good, fair, or poor. 

2. Observe three or four students in a high school or college class and 
note for each (a) exa« amount of time used to get started, (b) 
amount of time actuallj^ Spfeot in work activity, (c) amount of time 
not used in tvork, and (d) bow materials and tools were handled. 

3. Discuss how situational charaaeristics affect students' work methods 
in the classroom. Which of these may the teacher control most ef- 
fectively? How? 

4. What are the basic study skills related to reading? In what other 
types of school work do these apply? 

5. Using this or some other textbook, appraise the proposals for pre- 
viewing a textbook. 

6 . Secure a textbook used in a high school social studies or literature 
'class. Using the guides listed for surveying a chapter, can you secure 
an overview by following them? Could the students for whom the text- 
book is intended? 

7. At what grade level and in what classes may praaice of the type sug- 
gested for securing meaning from paragraphs and units be employed? 

8. List the factors which keep you from concentrating on work. Make a 
list of factors which may keep adolescents from concentrating. What 
may a teacher do to help students cont^ntrare? 

9. Explain a method for helping smdents to evaluate critically what they 
read. 
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10. What ate the principal uses whidi may be made of the diaionary and 
other reference books in the hi^ school? Which of these should be 
kept in the classroom? 

11. List the reference books with which every teacher should have work- 
ing knowledge. Outline procedures for surveying each and demon- 
strate the procedures. 

12. Discuss the most important skills students should possess for efficient 
use of the school and community library. What is the best method for 
teaching students to use the library wisely? 

13. How do the slow and fast learners differ in work methods? 

14. Outline a plan for helping both slow and fast learners develop reasona- 
bly effective study methods in relation to abilities. 
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CHAPTER 



Developing Creativity and Aesthetic 
Appreciation 


Four major factors related to creaavity and aesthetic appreciation ap- 
pear to be operating in American life: (D A relatively few person s 
are des igning the mass-produced objects so widely used in our dai ly life; 
“all or us are aftected, increasingly, by the beauty or lack ot it incor- 
porated in these objects. (2) A relativ ely few persons are creating the 
music which is so wtde^Vhear(fvia radio and records ; we are all alFected 
by the quality ot Iackj)£JtJ*LJ®<^'<^ prqgr^s and records. (3) A rela - 
ti vely few persons a re c reating the literature which we read ; with mass 
production and widespread distribution of printed materials we are 
greatly affected by what we read. (4) Shorter working hours, m ore 
economic security, and increased edu cational opportunities sh ould lead 
t o greater release of energy in creacing better art, music, and literature . 
The visual arts, music, and literature of America should be an in- 
te gratmg torce in our daily ilte . b'or the arts to be iiitearatingrit is 
probable that more persons need to assist in producing them and more 
persons need to build preference for the better types. Secondary educa- 
tion is a major social means for building creativity and aesthetic ap- 
preciation. 

There are many media in which boys and girls may express them- 
selves creatively and build aesthetic appreciations. Mainly, we need to 
develop techniques for identifying students with high aptitudes of all 
kinds, discover methods for developing such aputudes more efficiently, 
and give sufficient emphasis in the whole school program to helping 
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youth develop aesthetic.typesof-behavior, Jn some schools this program 
calls for more emphasis on organizing teachin g-learning situat ions to 
develop aesthetic behaviors in music (piaving,_a.n instrume nt, sing- 
ing, and composing), in the^visual aits (designing^painting, sketch- 
ing, decorating, and drawing), in the lang uage arts (cre ative writing, 
dramatizing, and speaking), and in physical activities_IsQaal dancing, 
folk dancing, and balletiT 

In this chapter, seven major factors related to creativity and aesthetic 
appreciation ate first explored for the purpose of assisting teachers to 
identify students who possess creative talents. Following this, high 
school programs in the visual arts, music, and the language arts are in- 
vestigated for the purpose of helping teachers enrich school life for 
themselves and for their students. 

FACTORS RELATED TO CREATIVITY AND APPRECIATION 
A degree of creativity in some area of expression is universal among 
human beings, as is the closely related ability to appreciate. The 
more important factors related to creativity and appreciation are ( 1 ) 
phy sical and. mental potentiality, (2) motivation, (3) ski ll in use of 
materials and tools, (^) self-expfwsjon, (5) imagination, (6) dis- 
crimination and perception, and (7) emotionalized feelings. 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL POTENTIALITY 

Abilities may lie in a number of different areas and may be expressed 
through different media. For an individual to express himself creatively 
in a given area through a particular medium, he must possess the req- 
uisite physical and mental potentiality. The artist singer has a tvell- 
de\’elopod vocal mechanism and keen auditory discrimination. The 
scul ptor possc^es a hij;h degree of mariu al derfpffry mrribined with 
keen visual penreptioa. The musiaan has high manual dexterity and 
a keen sense of auditory discrimination. The poet possesses high verbal 
abilities. The artist dancer has a well-proportioned body and high 
neuromuscular coordinauon. The better artists in all areas are known 
to have high verbal abilities as measured by intelligence tests. Exactly 
what level of superiority in the various charaaeristics is needed to 
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make an original contribution to the art and life of a culture is not 
known. It is known that one does not need exceptional physical or 
mental characteristics to produce an object which satisfies himself. Fur- 
ther, physical or mental characteristics comprise only one aspect of 
creativity. 

The term "potentiality” rather than "hereditary characteristic” is used 
because it is not certain to what extent neuromuscular coordination, 
visual discrimination, auditory acuity, intelligence, and the like are in- 
herited. It is certain,.however^that thcse^hysical'aptirades''markedly 
in fluence th e_individuaUs-flbilitY-tO-create,and. to, a Jesser degree his 
a bility to a ppreciate. Teachers should be aware of special characteristics 
which students exhibit so that their potentialities may be discovered. 
Many tests are available to measure these characteristics. Besides tests, 
teachers may note students who show high motivation in particular 
areas of expression and appreciation. 

MOTIVATION 

In a high school class which allows some freedom of expression, the 
student who has creative abilities tends to show interest in the area 
where his aptitudes lie. Also, the students who have already developed 
preferences exhibit them in their daily activities. The adolescent girl 
with artistic ability likes to arrange the bulledn board. The boy with 
high abstract ability likes to draw designs. The girl with an excellent 
singing voice likes to sing popular songs to entertain her friends. 

Besides liking activities wherein aptitudes may be expressed, adoles- 
cents persist in such activides to achieve a better performance when 
encouraged by the teacher. Why is It diat an individual persists in his 
efforts to play a musical instrument, to perfect a dance, or to make an 
attracdve silver ring? Does he practice to compensate for a deficienty 
in some other area? Does he persist to experience the thrill which 
comes with mastery over things? Did his parents or teachers encourage 
him to practice, starting at an early a^, and thus a habitual pattern of 
behavior evolved? Doubtless, many factors operate which lead an in- 
dividual to persist in concentrated study and practice. As we teach 
adolescents, it is important to recognize aesthetic interests when they 
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;sted, to encourage the individual with interest and aptitude 
and to make opportunities available /or him to learn the 
lings and skills needed to express himself most effectively. 

SKILL IN USE OF MATERIALS AND TOOLS 

In expressing oneself in the ballet or pantomime, skill in use of ma- 
terials and tools is not so highly important as it is in crafts, music, 
literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture. One cannot draw a 
picture or even take a picture well with the camera except as he has 
developed specific skill in using materials and tools. One cannot write 
a friendly letter unless he can use tools and materials — words, sentences, 
paper, pen, or perhaps the typewriter. 

The younger child with creative ability in painting is superior to an- 
other in skillful use of materials just as one child is superior to an- 
other in handling blocks or in beating a drum with a definite accent and 
rhythm. Environmental factors affect the development of skills and 
ate highly influential during childhood and adolescence. One cannot ac- 
curately appraise an adolescent’s aptitudes on the basis of his present 
skill in using macetials and tools except by knowing the environmental 
conditions which have operated thus far in his life. All teachers should, 
however, be alert to recognize superior skill in use of materials in their 
classrooms as one means of identifying those students who may profit 
from special help or placement in special courses. 

Besides identifying students with already developed skills, it is 
equally important to teach students s kills. Methods for developing spe-" 
cific skills will not be discussed at this point. No statement of the rela- 
tive values of educating for "manual" and "mental" skills is in order 
except to point out that the musidan, the painter, the interior decorator, 
the textbook designer, and the comk-strip artist have developed a high 
degree of skill in use of-materialsjintLtoois. Without such skill, self- 
expression remains at a relatively low level. 

SELF-EXPRESSION 

H^an beings are intelligent and learn to understand themselves in 
relation to others. As a person perceives his own role with reference 
to others, he may learn to express himself in a unique or individualized 
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way which enhances his relations with others and at the same time 
improves his own construct of himself as a worth-while individual. 
Thus, one may think of himself as a more worth-while person if he 
can make others happy by singing. Also, human beings attempt to 
master aspects of the physical world about them to gain better control 
over things. For example, the child practices on the piano until he can 
play a melody which he desires to reproduce. These two forces are the 
chief energizers of self-expression and are commonly operative among 
adolescents in classroom situations. 

Children early in life exhibit considerable originality in various me- 
dia of expression such as singing, dancing, painting, and composing 
original stories or verses. Much of this expression is spontaneous and 
in no particular form which lasts. Occasionally it persists as unique be- 
havior. As children grow up in a society of other human beings, they 
learn the socially approved forms of expression as part of the culturiza- 
tion process and drop some original forms. To some extent, originality 
muse be drop ped for the individual to profic from previous experiences 
of the human ra ce. The Optimum condition is for the child to learn ' 
culturally approved forms of expression, become well adjusted in his 
social groups, and at the same time learn one or more unique methods. ' 
of expression which enhance his concept of self in relation to others. 

Characteristically, the adolescent who responds to aesthetic experi- 
ences is expressive. He has developed techniques of expression which 
enhance his concept of self and which help him feel the thrill which 
comes from control-oy er thing s — mastery of words in writing ajports 
s tory p r_poem; raastery.pf speech, acnon, and emotions in dramatizing; 
mastery of bodily cobidinatitm in a rhythmic danc e: ma stery of instru - 
me nt and symbols in-playing the-piano; or mastery.. of a rt m aterials and 
tools in making a leather purse. Other examples might be cited 
which illustrate the creative aspeas of expression wherein the individual 
executes his ideas in some form thus gaining mastery over some physi- 
cal aspect of his environment and enhancing his concept of self as a 
worth-while individual. Teacher s need to ide ntify expressive individuals 
and fin d an area of a ctiyitv-in-^Se5assroom-wHere^the adolesce'm'may 
devel op his expressive abilities. This means, among other things, that 
adolescents need some freedom in carrying out imaginative ideas. 
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are manifested, to encourage the individual with interest and aptitude 
to persist, and to make opportunities available for him to learn the 
understandings and skills needed to express himself most effectively. 

SKILL IN USE OF MATERIALS AND TOOLS 

In expressing oneself in the ballet or pantomime, skill in use of ma- 
terials and tools is not so highly important as it is in crafts, music, 
literature, painting, sculpture, and archhecture. One cannot draw a 
picture or even take a picture well with the camera except as he has 
developed specific skill in using materials and tools. One cannot write 
a friendly letter unless he can use tools and materials — words, sentences, 
paper, pen, or perhaps the typewriter. 

The younger child with creative ability in painting is superior to an- 
other in skillful use of materials just as one child is superior to an- 
other in handling blocks or in beating a drum with a definite accent and 
rhythm. Environmental factors affect ffie development of skills and 
are highly influential during childhood and adolescence. One cannot ac- 
curately appraise an adolescent’s aptitudes on the basis of his present 
skill in using materials and tools except by knowing the environmental 
conditions which have operated thus far in his life. AU teachers should, 
however, be alert to recognize superior skill in use of materials in their 
classrooms as one means of identifying those students who may profit 
from special help or placement in special courses. 

Besides identifying students with already developed skills. It is 
equally important to teach students skills. Methods for developing spe-' 
cific skills will not be discussed at this point. No statement of the rela- 
tive values of educating for “manual" and “mental" skills is in order 
except to point out that the musician, the painter, the interior decorator, 
the textbook designer, and the coniic-strip artist have developed a high 
degree of skill in use of materials and tools. Without suA skill, self- 
expression remains at a relatively low level. 

SELF-EXPRESSION 

Human beings are intelligent and learn to understand themselves in 
relation to others. As a person perceives his own role with reference 
ro others, he may learn to express himself in a unique or individualized 
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way which enhances his relations with others and at the same time 
improves his own construct of himself as a worth-while individual. 
Thus, one may think of himself as a more worth-while person if he 
can make others happy by singing. Also, human beings attempt to 
master aspects of the physical world about them to gain better control 
over things. For example, the child practices on the piano until he can 
play a melody which he desires to reproduce. These nvo forces are the 
chief energizers of self-expression and are commonly operative among 
adolescents in classroom situations. 

Children early in life exhibit considerable originality in various me- 
dia of expression such as singing, dancing, painting, and composing 
original stories or verses. Much of this expression is spontaneous and 
in no particular form which lasts. Occasionally it persists as unique be- 
havior. As children grow up in a society of other human beings, they 
learn the socially approved forms of expression as part of the culturiza- 
tion process and drop some original forms. To some extent, originality 
must be dropped for the individual to profit fro m previous experiences 
of the huma n j-aeg. The Optimum condition is for the child ro learn ^ 
culturally approved forms of expression, become well adjusted in his 
social groups, and at the same time learn one or more unique methods,, ' 
of expression which enhance his concept of seif in relation to others. 

Characteristically, the adolescent who responds to aestheac experi- 
ences is expressive. He has developed techniques of expression which 
enhance his concept of self and which help him feel the thrill which 
comes from control oy er thin gs — mastery of words in writing a spmts 
s tory o r_ poem; masreryof speech, action, and emotions in dramatizing; 
masteiy of bodily coordination in a rhythmic danc e: m astery of instru - 
me nt and s ymbols in-playing the-piano; or mastery of artjnaterials and 
tools in making a leather purse. Other examples might be cited 
which illustrate the creative aspects of expression wherein the individual 
executes his ideas in some form thus gaining mastery over some physi- 
cal aspect of his environment and enhancing his concept of self as a 
worth-while individual. Teacher s need to ide ntic expressive individuals 
a nd find an area of a ctivity m theclassroom-where_t he ^olescenc m ay 
devel op his _expressive abilities. This means, among other things, that 
adolescents need some freedom in rartying out imaginative ideas. 
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IMAGINATION 

Some persons are able to reproduce, in retrospect, what they have 
seen or heard years previously. An adolescent girl recalls the wet snow 
hanging on the trees two years ago on Christmas morning. When 
Christmas carols are sung, she sees all the details and feels as she did 
then. A boy recalls his first view of the Pacific Ocean many years ago. 
As he gazes over the barren plains from the school window, they be- 
come die broad sweep of the Pacific. These individuals are high in 
eidetic imagery. Some persons are very low in this ability. They cannot 
recall the broad characteristics of a previous experience or their feelings 
about it except at a low level. 

Bringing back to reality a former experience is one aspect of im- 
agination. In creative expression, imagination brings the previous ex' 
perience to bear upon a present idea or conceptual pattern and projects 
it into a fu turg'peff gtmancerThe'ErfiR'scKo'ol vividly recalls 

Maurice Evans’ portrayal of Hamlet. It is now his personal interpreta- 
tion. He projects himself into the role of Hamlet eight weeks hence in 
the community play. The geometry student imagines form coming to 
life in the design of a home which "fits” the contour of a hill overlook- 
ing the bay. The high school girl sees die broad outline of the rhythmic 
movements in her dance which interprets "first love.” 

Adolescents with lively imagination are not particularly hard to 
identify in permissive classroom situations which encourage free ex- 
pression. The girl interested in dancing will probably carry out her im- 
aginative ideas. The imaginative geometry student will express his 
ideas for the design of the home if applications to the present study are 
encouraged. The dramadst will portray "his" Hamlet unless forced to 
follow a set pattern. 

SENSITIVITY, DISCRIMINATION, AND PERCEPTION 

These are closely related terms; each carries sensory capacities such 
as seeing and hearing into a broader aspect of integration with aesthetic 
judgment. To appreciate rhythm or color, one must be sensitive to it. 
The person unable to distinguish between green and red is insensitive 
to these colors and is incapable of appreciating them in objects in which 
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they are used. Discrimination-goes-beyond-sensitivity-in-thatdt-applies 
to a broader patter mng of sensitivity. An individual moderately sensi- 
tive to red may note three or four hues which are widely separated; the 
discriminating individual identifies many hues. Perception continues be- 
yond elementary sensory discrimination. The individual with high per- 
ception notices the decoration of a living room and perceives how 
various hues of red blend with other colors to produce an effect of 
beauty. 

These same operational definitions may be applied to listening to 
music, dancing to music, Visteniag to poetry, and the li ke. Sensitiv ity to 
c olor, sound, rhythm a nd.fnrm k for aesthetic responses. 

Adolescents vary widely in perceptual abilities, but all who are some- 
what normal in sensory abilities may be taught to discriminate and to 
build aesthetic judgment. 

AFFECnVITV, MOOD, AND EMOTION 

It is possible that a musician plays skillfully and yet does not ap- 
preciate the pecformance of others. Appreciation involves feelin gs. 

Positive affectivity or pleasantness is a component of aesthetic ex- 
perience. Preferences for color and tone build within an individual as he 
matures. Also, groups of persons in various cultures show preferences 
for specific colors, types of music, and ways of physical expression. 
Aff ectivity is strongj yjnfiuenced by characteristics of the specific situa- 
tion. A musical performance ma^Be pI«iwntTn one setting Ibut not in 
another. A painting is appropriate in the living room but not in the 
kitchen. To apprec iatcrone-must have pleasant feelings connected w ith 
experiences m gwen swnations. 

A" poem, painting, or dance may do more than arouse a feeling of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. Ihe total effect may be to produce a 
m^od_wIiich-carries.beyond the immediare experience. After reading 
"The Raven” an adolescent may leave the classroom with a definite 
feeling of futility. Then he hears a stirring march and gets in the mood 
for seeing the football game or joining the Air Force. 

When an individual imaginatively identifies himself with Shelley in 
"Ode to a Skylark,” he may exhibit emotional symptoms such as deeper 
breathing, faster pulse rate, or paling. One should not infer that the 
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cieative artist or the person who appreciates deeply is under high ten- 
sion. Rather, appreciating involves identification with the idea or feel- 
ing expressed and control of the emotion so that it is pleasant but not 
disruptive. Through close observation, the teacher is able to discover 
adolescents who Identify themselves with ideas and feelings expressed 
in various artistic forms. 

In varying degrees adolescents may be taught to identify themselves 
with the ideas, thoughts, and moods which are expressed in the visual 
arts, music, and litera^ forms. They may be taught to respond with 
deeper insights and feelings to beauty or lack of it in their surroundings. 
They may be taught to develop their expressive powers more fully. The 
arts program in the secondary school should build these types of aes- 
thetic responses. 

THE VISUAL ARTS PROGRAM - 

We recognize that if able students develop their potentiality to the 
fullest, excellent instructional methods mther than laissez-faire or hit- 
and-miss procedures must be provided in the school. We recognize that 
if students are to become sensitive to art in their daily living and to 
prefer beautiful things, excellent instruction must be provided for that 
purpose. What should the school art program do for youth? 

Mendelowitz outlines four major functions of the high school art 
program. These follow in abbreviated form: 

1. The art program should help all students to develop abilities in 
graphic and plastic representation to the degree to which these will be 
valuable to them as a means of clarifying conception and as a means of 
communication. Drawing and using color facilitate the learning proc- 
esses which involve an understanding of appearance. When a special 
art teacher is not available, other teachers should give instruction in the 
necessary techniques. 

2. The art program shouId_developin all smdents an ideal of beauty 
s\hich is in harmony with modern technology and modern democratic 
Concepts. A cdnsideration~of the functional expressiveness of homes, 
municipal buildings, furniture, advertisements, clothes, motion pictures, 
and sculpture should constitute the major part of appreciation activity 
rather than the smdy of historic cxpr«sbns such as the cathedral, the 
Greek temple, and Renaissance masterpieces of painting. Inasmuch as 
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all understanding must start with the familiar and comprehensible, the 
choice of sulyect matter_should-be.oii_theJevel_ofjnidentinteresK.and 
needs. 

3. The art program should s erve as a ma|or integration medium in 
the modern school. The illustrative (uncdon of art may be usedTn al- 
"most ^very type of school activity. In constructive-type projects, stu- 
dents should create art objects to clarify concepts and to communicate 
ideas; in understanding the life of a people or the characteristics of a 
process, art objects should be used to clarify understandings and to build 
richer appreciations. 

4. The art program should ^uip.jhat.small.group_of students who 
have a'prbfessTon a l in tere^-witb ihcLbasic s kills which are n ecessary for 
vocational proficiency. The teaching of basic skills in drawing, painting, 
composition, commercial and industrial design, and lettering should be 
accomplished by the development of a technique for utilizing these 
skills in society. Arc activities in these classes should grow out of the 
life of,the school and be aimed at making^schooLlife-expressive and 
effective. Design of school publications, the planm’ng of school grounds, 
-Sr^ecoration of the school rooms, the designing.of .products in shop 
and crafts classes, and decorating the stage are some of the projects 
which may be useful for achieving these purpo_s es.* 

"If per«ptual tacility, creative imagination, and aesthetic judgment 
may be learned, then it appears that the teacher in the science, social 
studies, or English class as well as others may attempt to promote in 
students visual enjoyment of color, line, and.movemenr, ability ro gain 
JdeaS-and Jnfomation b y using art objects, ability to appraise works of 
art in terms of function, and preference for the more beautiful in their 
environment. The teacher of art, as well as other teachers, has spedhc 
responsibility for helping able students develop their expressive pow- 
ers in creating art objects. Similarly, the home arts and hand crafts 
program are worthy of special attention. 

THE HOME ARTS 

Artistic discrimination in use of color, materials, and arrangement 
is an important factor in choosing and making clothing, in setting a 

' The Stanford University Education Faculty. The Challenge of Education, New 
York, AfcGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937, pp. 140-145. 
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dinner table, in decorating a living joom , and in land scaping. To 
decorate and'fumish aTiome within a fixed budget and yet make it 
artistic and comfortable involves both creativity and appreciation. The 
home arts teacher attempts to help boys and girls do these things in 
various classes. At some time in the future most students now in school 
will meet these problems whether or not they have had any instruc- 
tion designed to help them. 

In general, the home arts teacher uses a practical approach to in- 
struction. Usually the classroom is arranged artistically with. furnish- 
ings and materials commonly found in the home. Cloth materials in 
various colors, patterns, and textures are brought into the classroom; 
and the students, with the help of the teacher, decorate the classroom, 
the principal’s office, or the teachers’ lounge. Girls undertake projects 
to decorate their own rooms at home or to decorate the living room 
in their home with the consent and cooperation of the parents. A meal 
is served to the PTA and die class decorates the room, arranges the 
service, etc. Many adolescent girls like to keep scrapbooks and to de- 
sign. They secure pictures, sample materials, and make sketches of the 
home in which they want to live — all artistically arranged in the scrap- 
book. Activities like these, closely related to the lives of the students, 
may be highly significant in developing aesthetic appreciation. Without 
much doubt, the girl who is low in verbal abilities or who does not 
draw or paint well profits more from these activities than from studying 
the history of art, reading about factors related to aesthetic responses 
as discussed previously in this chapter, or looking at the paintings and 
sculpture of the masters. 

HAND CRAFTS 

Our larger high schools have classes which incorporate art work in 
ceramics, metal, leather, wood, and furniture making. Generally, stu- 
dents in these classes produce objects of varying artistic quality which 
they use immediately. Often they copy designs; nevertheless, an object 
is produced which is a primary source of satisfaction to the student and 
to his parents. 

In general, the craft teacher’s empha sis is direcred toward the utili- 
tarian'and decorative aspects of art, A leatherpursefa silver ring, a 
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brass ash tray, the base of a table lamp carved from wood, a toy for a 
younger child, book ends, a glazed vase, and the like are produced by 
students, who try to make them artistic. 

Instruction in the hand crafts requires materials and tools which are 
expensive — much more expensive than a history-of-art textbook, colors, 
brushes, easel, and paper. Is the additional cost worth the outcome.’ 
Unfortunately, there is insufficient evidence at present to draw definite 
conclusions concerning the effect of hand-craft experiences in building 
aesthetic creativity, judgment, or appreciation. The college student w’ho 
expects to teach in the secondary school and all teachers in service 
should visit a modern crafts class to note ( 1 ) how students respond 
to the w'ork situation, (2) the quality of the objects being produced, 
(3) the craft teacher’s evaluation of the effect of the activities in build- 
ing student interest in the visual arts, and (4) the possibilities for hav- 
ing students in the crafts class assist in decorating and bringing art 
materials into other classrooms. 

ART IN MANY CLASSES 

Generally, public high sch<x)ls operate on the assumption that stu- 
dents with high interests and talents should receive instruction in spe- 
cial art classes in each grade as the school is able to include a rich 
program of art instruction. Also, each student, except the color-blind 
or partially blind, is able to appreciate the visual arts to some extent; 
therefore, the classroom should be attractive, art objects should be 
brought into the classroom wherever they will improve the learning 
situation, and students should create art objects as part of their regular 
class and out-of-class activities^ ^ecial classes in art appreciation a re 
not n eeded when all teachers are concerned w ith^hefping stunts ap- 
premre the visual.arts. 

How may art appreciation be encouraged in most classes? The dis- 
play area or bulletin board may be a work of art.in itself, used to teach 
visual discrimination, artistic imagination, and aesthetic judgment. The 
selection of piemres and materials for the display, along with use of 
color and arrangement of the materials, builds appreciation when care- 
fully directed by the teacher. Further, when smdent committees take 
responsibility for decorating the bulletin board once or twice per month 
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and when someone who understands art leads a discussion of the stu- 
dents’ work, a level of creativity in use of art materials may be assured. 
Smdent assistance in procuring and arranging flowers, in arranging 
the furniture, and in decorating the whole room may help create 
interest in the visual arts. Each classroom teacher may encourage 
cooperative effort in beautifying the room and may lead informal 
discussion of the work as a means of building student preference for the 
better types. 

As suggested in the discussion of audio-visual aids in Chapter 10, 
paintings, slide films, moving pictures, and photographs or movies 
taken by students may be used in many learning activities to make 
them more interesting and meaningful and at the same time to build 
standards for appraising beauty in the visual arts. Especially in social 
smdies, literature, and foreign language classes, noising art_objects 
and not having some students express their ideas thro^l^some form 
of the visual arts leads to unnecessary sterility in th e te yhin^earning 
situation. 

In schools where the core class meets for two or mote hours per 
day, it appears imperative that attention be given to teaching art skills 
and appreciation because there is not suffidenr time for all students to 
take'ah arfclass-as-an-elective. Probably some time should be given in 
the core class to exploring beauty or lack of it in community buildings 
and parks, in the school, and in homes. Projects may be undertaken to 
help students develop better taste in personal grooming and wearing 
apparel for given occasions. In connection with any learning activity in 
which drawing, using graphic or plastic representations, painting, or 
lettering will help clarify ideas or communicate more effectively, 
students should be helped to develop the skills. The teacher who has 
insufficient ability to help students in buildingjhese skills should con- 
sult the regular art teacher, or the art teacher may work in the core 
class directly. Besides teaching art classes, the art teacher should give 
assistance to other teachers in selecting art objects for use in their 
classes, in decorating the room, in getting needed materials for stu- 
dents' work, in setting standards of evaluation, and in identifying stu- 
dents with pronounced talents. 
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THE MUSIC PROGRAM 

Some students sing or play a musical instrument better with equal 
amounts of practice than do others. Some students cannot be taught 
to read notes efficiently, just as others cannot be taught to use tools 
in the shop, to spell words, or to solve algebra problems at a high level 
of skill. We should probably not require all students to sing, to read 
notes, and to play a musical instrument. Should we, however, attempt 
to develop at least one music skill in each child and build apprecia- 
tions of music in all students except those with extreme sensory defi- 
ciencies? 

Dykema and Gehrkens pose eight issues which indicate the extent to 
which the function of music in the high school program is as yet un- 
clarified. The issues are presented and the authors’ viewpoints on each 
ace summarized. As you read each statement, decide your role in helping 
students to develop their creative and appreciative powers: 

1. Who shall receive music instruction? Opportunity must be pro- 
vided for all Children to obtain enough acquaintance with music so 
that it will be a vital factor in their lives. In so far as feasible under 
local conditions, opportunity must be provided for more talented stu- 
dents to develop their abilities. 

2. Should music be requited-Ot-eJective? A course in music should 
be required in one or two years of the junior high school for all stu- 
dents and should be a "required elective” in one year of the senior high 
school. 

3. Should music be taught integr ated with other sub j ects or sep ar- 
ately? Whether it ^ taught in an integrated course or as separate 
cSnrse^ enough time must be allotted to music, per se, for more spe- 
cialized treatment of our art which proficiency in its practice and un- 
derstanding demands. 

4. Shall music instruction be primarily for appreciation or for build- 
ing technical skill? The two proceed hand in hand and should not be 
separated. If choice must be made between listening for appreciation 
and performing to build technical power, the latter is preferred. 

5. Shall music instruction and equipment be provided at public or 
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private expense? Elementary instruction on all orchestra and band in- 
struments should be at public expense. 

6. Shall music be evaluated as a study or as an influence? Both, but 
special emphasis must be placed on influence. Cooperative festivals, for 
example, are preferred to competitive contests in situations where stu- 
dents have unequal opportuniqr to develop skills. 

7. Shall music offering be limited to curricular, with credit? This 
problem should be worked out in each school in a spirit of mutual co- 
operativeness so that curricular and extracurricular activities are pos- 
sible. 

8. Shall the music teacher be selected princ^^llyjor his performing 
ability or for^his 'iMdership? If a cRoice' must be made between the 
better musician who cannot teach well and the lesser musician who can 
teach inspifingly, the latter is preferred.* 

Our larger schools are able to carry out a better music program 
than are the very small schools. What may be an issue in one school 
may not be in another. Disagreement exists in many schools, regard- 
less of size, as to whether the performance or the appreciation and 
use aspect should receive major emphasis. You may appraise the eight 
points of view expressed above by considering your own ideas of the 
function of music in the life of high school students. Your author’s 
views will now be expressed and may help to clarify the types of music 
activities which should be provided in a well-rounded program of in- 
struction. 

SPECIAL AREAS IN MUSIC INSTRUCTION 

Students with musical talents should be given special instruction 
whereby they leatn to sing well, to play musical instruments, or to com- 
pose. The larger modern high schools organize courses in chonis, glee 
club, and other voice classes, in orchestra, and in band. A well-rounded 
program maintains a balance in the three areas of instruction. 

In the jum’or high school, courses should be offered in some phase of 
voice development, orchestra, and band. These should be elective, car- 
ried out during regular school hours, and given credit as are other 
, *nd Karl W. Gehikens, The Teaching and Admtnhtraiion 

or H$gb icbool Music, Boston, C C Birdiard aad Company, 1941, pp. 13-29. 
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courses. Students with keen interest and talents may take one or more 
of the courses each semester and they may take them during one or 
more junior high school years. Probably, releasing junior high school 
students with musiail talents from a study period or an elective class 
for instruction in music improves rather than weakens their whole 
educational program if excessive demands are not placed on time out- 
side the instructional period for practice. 

In the senior high school the same type of elective courses should be 
organized except that they may be more advanced, and students who 
major in music or fine arts may take advanced work such as music 
theory, orchestration, history, and the like. A major purpose of the 
h jfih school chorus, orchestra, and band Is to help students g iveTmore 
worth-while pGelocrrtance thafl maybe"5^mphshed indiv‘id^l \y\ This 
is an important value. However, many students will not perform in 
large organized music groups after graduation or play band and or- 
chestra instruments outside these groups. Therefore, instruction which 
helps individuals develop performance skills individually or in small 
groups is also important. Special attention should be given to instruc- 
tion on instruments like the piano or violin which are well suited to 
individual enjoyment. Also, music groups such as the dance band, string 
quartet, or vocal duet need to be encouraged. 

A basic problem of music teachers in the secondary school is to find 
sufficient time to organize large-group instruction and to give individ- 
uals and small groups needed instruction. Providing for beginning stu- 
dents' and the more advanced is also a major problem. Undoubtedly, 
many high schools need more music teachers. It is probable, however, 
that instruction will not be expanded in many high schools until more 
music teachers are ready to give up the idea of building high per- 
formance skills in a relatively few students at the expense of helping 
many less talented students learn to play or sing at a lower level but 
one which is satisfying to them, their friends, and their parents. 


GENERAL ceyRSE; 


In both the junior and the senior high school, general courses in 
music are needed unless music instruction is included in a core pro- 
gram. In the junior high school, major emphasis is usually directed to- 
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ward helping students-discQven.theirJnterests, Jden^jn g those wh o 
have marke d talen g..building.preferenc« for better types of mu MC, aa d 
developing singing abilities. ’ ^ 

The more^^alent "^es of activities in a general music course in- 
clude ( 1 ) singing of songs, in unison or in as many parts as the voices 
and powers of students warrant, (2) listening to records, (3) begin- 
ning instruction in playing instruments, (4) creative activity, ranging 
from participation in deciding what music shall be studied to com- 
posing and performing songs and playing instruments, (5 ) correlating 
and integrating music with other school subjects taken simultaneously, 

(6) group discussion to help form standards of musical judgment, and 

(7) maintaining music notebooks and the bulletin board related to a 
variety of musical events in the school and community.® 

Singing for enjoyment is a major function of the_general music or 
cote class. The human voice tS'capable'oF'expressing words, feelings, 
and emotions at a level which is pleasant and satisfying to the individ- 
ual. Relatively little expense is involved in securing materials. Group 
singing brings a great deal of enjoyment to smdents in the school, the 
home, the church, and various community groups. Through learning 
words and melodies, along with some study of musical composition 
and composers, students ate able to build aesthetic judgments and 
keener insights into the role of music in their lives. To what extent the 
larger high schools lose one of their chief unifying forces through not 
being able to have the whole student body join in group singing is un- 
known. Some of the smaller high schools use group singing as an 
opening exercise once or more per week and find that it helps build 
morale and a feeling of unity among the smdents and staff. 

I'iswningjto.jadio progta n^ and records is anothe r excelle n t a«~- 
tivlty i^the^n€»l_or rorejmurserSnidents irsten-to-radio programs 
widely and many have extensive record collections. Their listening and 
buying habits can be modified through instruction. As suggested in the 
unit in music appreciation in Chapter 8, we can teach students prefer- 
ences for better types of music through organizing their learning ac- 
tivities according to a developmental sequence in an attractive learning 
environment. 

pp. 54 - 55 . 
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MUSIC IN MANY CLASSES 

Though music instruction in the secondary school has made rapid 
progress in the past half-century, there is still a tendency for instruction 
to be limited to a relatively small group who are highly talented or 
whose parents have sufficient funds and interest to engage private in- 
structors. Many students continue to go through the school day, semes- 
ter, and year with few satisfying experiences with music. Music for a 
large group of students is confined to listening to radio programs and 
records in their homes, the band at athletic contests, the school orchestra 
or chorus at school "events," and sacred music in their churches. 

As indicated in Chapter 10, the possibility for bringing records, radio 
programs, and musical periormees into social studies, literature, foreign 
language, physical education, arts, and even science classes is very 
wide. The possibility for exploring the use of music in the home, 
church, theater, and community events of various kinds is equally 
challenging. Using music in any form which makes learning activi- 
ties carry deeper significance is more than decorative or variety produc- 
ing. The ideas expressed in songs and the mood or feeling underlying 
musical expression lend richness to the learners’ experiences. Espe- 
cially when studying the history of a people, the literature of Amer- 
ica, the language of a people, or life within a community, students 
develop more fully themselves when they understand how music and 
the other arts have been integrated into the lives of the people. In turn, 
this understanding leads to greater integration of learning within the 
individual student. 

Many teachers in secondary schools of today have had little op- 
portunity to develop skill in music composition, playing an instrument, 
or leading student singing. Often such teachers feel uncomfortable in 
bringing music into the regular classroom and in trying to help stu- 
dents build aesthetic judgment. In part this attimde results from the 
feet that many music teachers are overcritical of the efforts of non- 
music teachers. When such is the case, the music teacher is not often 
consulted by those who need assistance in finding and using appropriate 
records, songs to be sung, and the like. Apparently each music teacher 
should be sufficiently mature to recognize that many teachers have not 
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developed performance skills but that they may be helped to use music 
to good advantage in classroom situations. In the core and other classes, 
the music teacher should assume a major share of responsibility for 
•working with others to make music function more fully in the lives 
of the students and teachers. 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 

Speaking, writing, and reading may be classified as lan guage aj ts. 
Sometimes -listening -is-also included. As discussed In Chapter 9, in- 
formal discussion, debate, formal dramatization, sociodrama, panel dis- 
cussion, public speaking, and individual reports to explain, direct, or 
give information are kinds of speaking activities in which students may 
engage profitably in most classrooms. Writing includes using symbols 
to produce various forms of written expressions — a short explanatory 
paragraph, a poem, or a novel. Reading may be oral or silent. Oral 
reading may be informal to a group or formal for entertainment pur- 
poses. Silent reading may be to secure information or to enjoy. Writing 
and speaking offer more outlet for creative expression than do reading 
and listening. Quite frequently, appreciation is discussed in connection 
with the pleasurable reading of literature — short stories, novels, drama, 
essays, biography, and poetry. 

CREATIVITY AND APPRECIATION IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 

Each teacher should attempt to define what is meant by creative ex- 
pression in the language arts because language is the primary means of 
communication and an important source of enjoyment in our society. 
At the same time teachers should formulate procedures for identifying 
those students who appear to be able to convey ideas expressively in 
written and spoken form. These students should be educated to become 
Our teachers, authors, dramatists, and speakers. 

What are the characteristics of literary expression, for example, a 
lyric poem, which make it artistic? Examine eight charaaeristics of 
literary art now, and again after you have read a lyric poem; 

1. It conveys an idea or expresses a feeling clearly and vividly. 

2. It has definite balance. 
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3. It has definite sequence with no sudden breaks or unrelated move- 
ments. 

4. It has definite rhythm which is pleasant and apparent in oral 
reading. 

5. Emphasis is given in various lines or stanzas to clarify the idea 
or to stress the feeling. 

6. Choice of words and soimds — assonance, alliteration, and ono- 
matopoeia — lends color and sets a feeling tone. 

7. It is compact. 

8. It is a unified whole. 

, Now apply these same charaaeristics to a short story, a novel, or a 
Shakespearean play. Which would you eliminate and what others 
would you add? Theme, plot, and characterizations would be added in 
all narrative literary forms. 

What are the characteristics of the adolescent who is likely to ex- 
press himself well through setting down his ideas and feelings in a 
well-executed literary form? The list of characteristics which follows is 
not intended to be complete. As you read it, rank the items in order of 
cruciality and add others w'hich you consider important. 

1. He possesses much information gained through wide and rich ex- 
periences in travel, in community excursions, in reading materials in 
his home, and in listening to the radio. 

2. He is above average in verbal abilities, especially memory, vo- 


cabulary, and abstraction. , . 

3. He is conversant with community and broader social issues. 

4. He masters English compositional techniques easily. 

5. He enjoys reading, likes to write, and persists in these activities 
when opportunity is made available for doing so in the c assroom. ^ 

6. He is imaginative. 


7. He is expressive, verbally. . 

8. He is sensitive to beauty in various artistic media and in natute. 

9. He perceives the structure in wntten forms readily. 

10. HeLpouds positively to the feelings exptessed m lyt.c poetiy. 


attributes may be taught, pe^aps the ^t 
ttvo less than the othets. Also, euvitoumeutal differences, even at th.s 
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date when praaically all children are in school to age sixteen, may have 
caused some students not to advance nearly in line with their abilities. 
Backgrounds need to be examined prior m applying the ten criteria in 
identifying the creative student. 

Can all high school smdents be taught to express themselves in 
written form at a creative level? It is entirely probable that a small 
portion of smdents will write creadvely; a much larger group will 
write sufficiently well to communicate their ideas clearly in friendly 
letters, short descriptions, and Ae like; a small group will express 
their ideas at the level of upper elementary school children. From this 
discussion it should not be inferred Aar adolescents will not find much 
enjoyment from conversing with others regardless of how poorly 
they may write or that they will not read for enjoyment and recrea- 
tion. 

LITERATURE IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS AND OTHER COURSES 

Incident, mystery, detective, and romantic short stories and romantic 
and historical novels are commonly read by high school students. They 
listen frequently to radio dramatizations. They attend movies many of 
which are adapted from novels, short stories, and plays. Some attend 
theatrical productions. Why, then, do so many not learn to appreciate 
literamre in Ae school? Among the more important reasons are thar 
the teaching of literamre frequently does not challenge smdent inter- 
est; the selections required to be read are nor appropriate for ado- 
lescents; the setting in which Ae smdy takes place is not attractive; 
teachers test and mark on faaors unrelated to appreciation, thus des- 
troying Ae very purpose of Ae smdy; and finally, too much question- 
and-answer recitation of form. Acme, plot, characters, the author’s 
style, and the encyclopedia account of the author’s life is thrust upon 
the smdents. The latter may be analyzed to some extent, but whole- 
class drill is inappropriate for developing appreciation of literamre. 

How should literamre be taught to encourage appreciation? In the 
language arts or literamre class the library should be the primary 
source of reading materials — short stories, novels, plays, biography, 
essays, and poetry. Selections from Ae anAology or basic text may be 
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used for a common core of reading required of all students. Such selec- 
tions should be made carefully through a process of experimentation 
to identify those which the students 6nd interesting. If, during a semes- 
ter, few students indicate interest in reading them, the anthology 
should not be used at all. 

From one-fourth to one-half of the class time should be used for free 
reading; the remainder may be devoted to reading in the anthology. 
Silent reading should be only one part of the anthology reading. Panel 
discussions of the material read may be used in analyzing form, plot, 
theme, characters, and ideas expressed. Sociodrama is especially useful 
as a technique for helping students understand plot and characters, 
introject themselves into the feeling and mood of the selection, develop 
imagination, an appraise the quality of Ideas expressed. Recordings, 
transcriptions, and field trips, where appropriate, should be used gen- 
erously. These are but a few of the possibilities for making the study 
of literature rich and for building student preference for reading better- 
quality literature. 

Most classroom teachers should be concerned with helping students 
to appreciate literature because it makes a contribution to most subject 
fields; and, more important, reading literature may contribute signifi- 
cantly in securing information and in enjoyment of leisure time. The 
science teacher may help students to appreciate biography in their study 
of scientists and to read poetry which has natural phenomena as its 
theme. The social studies teacher may help students to appreciate the 
significance of a man’s contributions, of events, or of social issues 
through the reading of novels, biography, short stories, drama, and 
poetry. The foreign language teacher may encourage students to under- 
stand a culture through reading the literature of the culture. Each 
teacher in any class may help students to write their ideas in clear and 
forceful terms — a very important aspea in appreciating the written 
expression of others. 

As production of objects in the crafts, home arts, and industrial arts 
classes may positively contribute to appreciation of color, texture, and 
form in the visual arts; as playing an instrument, singing, or dancing 
may contribute to the appreciation of music; so also expressing oneself 
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in written composition or oral communication may build sensitivity to 
the quality of ideas, feelings, balance, rhythm, and unity in a literary 
form. 

THREE PROBLEMS IN INSTRUCTION IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 

Three issues related to the language arts program are now examined: 

( 1 ) Should students with recognized abilities in the language arts be 
given specialized instruction in classes organized for that purpose? (2) 
To what extent should the teaching of reading, writing, and speaking 
be separated from literature? (3) Should language arts be completely 
integrated with other usually separate subjeas? These issues are not 
fully explored but are presented for your consideration. 

If it is sound educational practice to have special courses in arc and 
music as electives for smdents high in these talents, then students 
possessing advanced aptitude in the language arts should have op- 
portunity to take courses such as creative writing, dramatics, and 
journalism. Helping the able students to improve prospects for a fruit- 
ful career in writing or dramatics appears judicious. Though it is 
unattractive according to demoaatic ideals to place students in sections 
or in elective courses according to achievement level, scientific investi- 
gations generally show that higher performance results. In the smaller 
schools where it is not feasible to offer special courses or to section, a 
variety of rich reading materiak should be available in the classroom, 
and every teacher should provide many opportunities for the students 
to express themselves creatively. 

In the junior high school, instruction in reading, writing, speaking, 
and literature should be combined as one language arts course at each 
grade level. These courses should continue through the senior high 
school years with electives being available in various areas of the lan- 
guage arts as the school is able to provide them. Special emphasis may 
be given to reading, writing, speaking, and literature in various units 
in the language arts course. To completely divorce the langvuge arts 
one from the other, as separate subjects in the junior and senior high 
school program, is to invite sterlli^ and monotony with little oppor- 
tumty for developing aesthetic-type responses. 
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In the core class in the junior high school, the attempt is often made 
to integrate language arts with other subject fields. When activities 
are organized according to a developmental sequence of problems 
which are originated by the teacher and students, the teaching of 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening is a very important part of the 
total instruction. In a class like this, students write guides for work and 
condua and reports of their study in the form of themes, newspaper 
articles, or radio skits; and they may engage in group work to incorpo- 
rate the ideas of the whole class in an essay, short story, or poem. 
Speaking activities include discussing with one another in informal 
situations, giving individual and group reports, and presenting drama- 
tizations of various kinds. Reading activities include those needed to 
secure information from textbooks, supplementary references, maga- 
zines, and other more general sources. The literature read is related 
to the problems under investigation. Listening skills are developed in 
many ways, including sociodrama, interviewing, and paying attention 
to the teacher’s explanations, demonstrations, etc. As suggested pre- 
viously, instruaion in art and music may also be integrated with the 
language arts in the core class and in many other classes which have 
usual subject designations. 

As students are able to integrate their learning activities, the pos- 
sibility for making the learning more meaningful increases. Aesthetic 
behavior, whether it be the writing of a news story by a group of stu- 
dents, the playing of musical instruments and singing, or using pictures 
and art materials to decorate the bulletin board, follows a developmen- 
tal sequence. As boys and girls grow f rom immaturity to maturity, we 
can teach them to expr«s themselves more artistically, toliuild aesthetic 
judgmentsT^andTo^ appreciate mofe"deeply'the'funaion"qf‘the-arts in 
thei^aily-livesT — 

To develop aesthetic responses related to any area of the arts in the ^ 
school life of youth, it is necessaty to (1) begin the instruaion where 
they are, (2) provide a physically attraaive environment in which the 
learning occurs, (3) organize learning aaivities and use of instruc- 
tional materials in such manner that students are able to find relation- 
ships beween the arts and their life in the school and communitj’, and 
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(4) make the learning activities pleasant so that students want to re- 
create these pleasant experiences in life outside the classroom. 

SUMMARY 

Creativity and aesthetic appreciation t^ closely allied. The creative 
individual — the painter, musician, poet, automobile designer, interior 
decorator, or ballet dancer — has special physical aptitudes related to 
his area of expression. He has a keen imagination, persists in his crea- 
tive efforts, and exhibits a large measure of self-expression. He masters 
skills in the use of tools and materials quickly, and quite readily per- 
ceives the total, unified design of an artistic object or expressive form. 
The Individual who appreciates beautiful things need not be high in 
any of these characteristics. However, he must be aware of the function 
of art in his daily life, must be sensitive and discriminating, and must 
exercise sufficient judgment to identify what is artistic and what is not. 

Adolescents vary in the above characteristics. The role of the teacher 
is to identify those students who have creative talents and help them 
build their performance abilities and to help all students build pref- 
erence for better art, music, and literature and appreciate these sources 
of beauty in their daily living. When all students learn how the arts 
function in their daily lives, undoubtedly many who have high abilities 
and go through our schools unidentified will be taught performance 
skills. 

In the visual arts, music, and the lan^a^ arts, the possibilities for 
assisting students to create at a level which brings pleasure to them 
and which makes living in the school, home, and community more 
worth while are relatively unexplored. In our high school programs we 
need more cooperation among teachers with various specialities in order 
that (1) more youth learn to express themselves creatively and to 
appreciate beauty in their daily living, (2) more effective instructional 
methods are formulated and carried out, and (3) the role of creativity 
and appreciation receives the emphasis it deserves in the instructional 
program. If the arts are integrative forces in our lives, high school stu- 
dents in most schools need mote integrative experiences through which 
to build their talents and to appreciate the arts in the school-community 
environment. 
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QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. What is the relationship between mass production and distribution of 
goods and the arts in American life in connection with (a) home 
decorating, (b) musical performances engaged in and heard, (c) 
drama engaged in and seen, and (d) literature read? 

2. How may the visual arts, music, and literature serve to integrate life of 
students in the school? 

3. Of the seven factors listed in the discussion of creativity and apprecia- 
tion, which are most important in the development of a musician or 
dramatist you have known or studied? 

4. What led some students you have known to become proficient in one 
or more artistic skills? Why did others not continue who apparently 
made excellent beginnings? Why did others not develop any skill? 

5. What are the main reasons for having separate courses in the visual 
arts, music, and the language arts? What are the main reasons for com- 
bining separate subjects in each field into general or broad-fields 
courses? 

6 . What major difficulties are encountered in a core class in the attempc 
to include instruction in the visual arts, music, and the language arts? 
What values may accrue? 

7. Should the high school have as major fields for students to pursue (a) 
fine arts, (b) industrial arts, (c) the visual arts, (d) music, (e) 
language? If so, why? 

8. In a given school there are children of Anglo, Jewish, Negro, and 
Spanish descent. Organize a resource unit related to the problem of 
securing good relations among these groups in the school and com- 
munity. Specifically, list the art objects and materials, music records and 
songs, literary selealons, and films which would be useful in the unit 
with suggestions as to how they should be used to achieve the desired 
outcomes. 

9. Keep a diary for one week of the visual arts you have enjoyed, the 
music you have heard and liked, and the literature you have read. A 
high school or college class may do this. What conclusions do you 
reach concerning the teaching of aesthetic responses in school and its 
relation to out-of-school life? 

10. Assess the possibilities for incorporating the visual arts, music, and 
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language arts into regular classroom instruction related to your area 
of reaching. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Building Morale and Maintaining Classroom 
Discipline 


Discipline has many different meanings for school people. For 
some, , it means absolute quiet in the classroom : for others i t means 
that al^ students follow the teachers’ direction s witho m_guestion or 
hesitation, -Td-discipline a student may mean to punish, physically or 
verbally, ot to take away liberty and freedom; it may also mean to 
force the student to engage in drill, usually of an unpleasant type, in 
order to build desired attitudes or behavior. The first two uses of the 
term imply conditions relating to the group as a classroom entity; the 
latter pertain to the individual. 

None of the above uses of the term is adequate; each is too narrow 
to indicate the scope of the problem. The purpo ses of classroom di sch 
pline are twofoldi iirst,-tQ-help each student grow from dependence 
on adults 1^ direaion and control to self-direction and jelf-discipline 
based upolTan understanding and praaice of the ideals of democratic 
cifi 2 enship;_and second, ro set up in t he cla ssroom an ofd^7 y~w6r k 
situatio n so that learning activities proceed smo othly^Thus, discipline 
measures constitute all the positiw, preventive, and remedial proce- 
dures carried out to achieve the purposes and are an integral part of 
the whole teaching process. 

In the discussion which follows, the mental hygiene viewpoint 
toward discipline is first examined to discover construaive approaches 
for achieving these purposes; second, social climates within the class- 
room group are anal)' 2 ed to show how teacher leadership in managing 
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social relationships and learning activities affects growth toward self- 
direction and an effective work situation; third, specific problems in- 
volving use of punishmenr are invesrigated; and fourth, basic elements 
in a remedial program ate outlined. 

THE MENTAL HYGIENE VIEWPOINT TOWARD DISCIPLINE 
The mental hygiene viewpoint related to the purposes of discipline 
is this; First, classroom methods should he directed pro ducing 

self-disciplined, well-adjusted individuals. Teaching directed toward 
producing well-balanced personalities is as important as that directed 
toward improving subject understandings and skills. Second, methods, 
should be directed toward building high morale because it is requisite 
for the prevention of maladjustment expressed in the classroom in 
some form of conduct injurious to the individual or to the group. Third, 
aggressive and withdrawal behavior, destructiye to individual or. group 
progress in a given classroom, indicates that the situation does not 
satisfy student needs or that antisocial anitudes and behavidrs'ire 
brought into the cl assroom from outside s ources. In any case, the anti- 
social behaviors expressed are to be investigated to discover causes 
rather than to be condemned forthright. Punishme nt sho ulctbe _carri_e d 
out only when the individual’s behavior seriously impedes progress of 
the group Or greatly lowers group morale. " 

*1110 eight guides which follow outline positive approaches to 
achieving the foregoing purposes of discipline. The mental hygienist 
is primarily concerned with building mental health and thereby pre- 
venting maladjustment. 

RECOGNIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS TO YOUTH 
In Chapter 2 , seven major developmental tasks of youth were de- 
sciibed, as was the nature of adjustment to these tasks. The adolescent 
reflects his problems of reaching mat^ty. in his classroom be haviorT 
The classroom situation, because it is a controlled’ one, should help 
students become well adjusted and learn socially approved ways for 
meeting their problems. It is recognized that any adolescent who is 
seriously disturbed about a developmental task will not learn efficiently 
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and that hi’s conduct will be erratic until he finds solution to his prob- 
lem. 

Three developmental tasks which often-lead to classroom disturb* 
ances ^are re lated to the adolescent’s need to control emotional expres* 
sion, tqjnake satisfagory adjustments to age mates, and to build new 
and satisfying relationships with adults. 

'DiscipUnTprocedures designed to help smdents make good adjust- 
ments to age ma tes utilize the adolescent’s n eed for attemion ^d^ap^ 
proval. O pportunity is provided for students to discuss problems and 
Tessonswith one another, to work together, to set up standards of con- 
duct for working together, and to evaluate progress in following indi- 
vidual and gtoup standards. In this kind of classroom situation the 
teacher-serves-as the leader-to-assurethat the ur^e ?ocIat'tentioh and" 
approval is accommodated in socially approved ways toward useful 
ends; thus it becomes a poSitiV?TflOtiye'tdr producing a better learning 
situation. The teacher who helps adolescents gain attention and ap- 
proval by doing work well in the classroom is capitalizing on this urge. 
Not to allow the adolescent to get attention from classmates and not to 
direct his activities toward useful ends is to invite a variety of behaviors 
not conducive to a good learning situation. The extreme form of 
antisocial behavior found in delinquent gangs may begin in classrooms. 

In these gangs adolescents satisfy their need for attention and approval 
of age mates; their conduct, however, is injurious to society and to 
themselves because the means are destructive rather than constructive. 

The need for attention and approval from the teacher is perhaps 
not so strong; however, many adolescents seek approval of the reacher. 
The adolescent’s feelings toward adults are often ambivalent; that is, 
at time^^he wants to be completely independent from adult control 
yet at the^me time te els veiy insecure unf^s he'k'nbws'tharthe pare nt 
or^teacher ^proves of his plans or conduct. In high school classrooms 
we^ve adolescents in various stages ot this development; some need 
a great deal of approval from the teacher; others are relatively matme. 
Construaive disciplinary procedures take into account the differences 
in developmental status, give the students increasing freedom of deci- 
sion as they are ready for it, and help them in making choirs by uti- 
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lizing their need for adult-approval. The teacher who makes all the 
rules and attempts to obtain uniform subservience does not help stu- 
dents grow in self-control. 

Controlling emotional expression is a developmental task which 
often presents problems for the student. N Hld, pleasant emotions en- 
courage learning; intense and unpleasant emotions disrupt a good 
learning atmosphere in two ways: First, the_individual^s-controI-of 
mental processes decreases; and second, as h e expresses his feelings ^e 
interferes with the learning of others . Fear, guilt, anger, worry, and 
jealousy are disruptive emotions; they lower work output and have a 
depressing effect on the individual. In mild cases the depressing effect 
is temporary; in severe cases it becomes relatively permanent. Also, 
feelings of anxiety and worry are readily transferred fr om one indiv id- 
ual to another in closely knit groups. 

Adolescents, meeting developmental tasks, frequently find them- 
selves in situations where disruptive emotions are involved. Teachers 
need to be familiar with the kind of situations which produce disrup- 
tive emotions, recognize symptoms of emotional stress, and avoid crises 
in their classrooms as preventive measures. One who would help ado- 
lescents macure emotionally organizes consrniaive procedures whereby 
they learn the nature of emotions, learn how to analyze situations 
objectively, recognize socially approved methods for relieving emo- 
tional tensions, build skills in meeting problem situations, and find out 
how to eliminate immature patterns of emotional response. In many 
classrooms, these kinds of learnings are largely incidental; nevertheless 
the teacher might well work with the student who is highly immature 
or infantile in his emotional expression becaiise this student needs to 
grow emotionally and will b e a cotutant'soutCe~of irritation for the 
group until he feomes more mature. 

We must recognize the importance of developmental tasks to youth 
and expect some immature behavior to be exhibited in the classroom as 
part of the de%’elopmcntaI process. Teacher leadership should not 
be laissez-faire; rather it should-be positive and'ronsTfucrive to help 
students jm£adcquate solutions. We may look at the problem in this 
v-ay: The nature of-developmental tasks suggests that the student wants 
to find a solution, and this desire provides the motive for his aaivity. 
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The nature of need satisfaction suggests that some form of adjustment, 
adequate or inadequate, to the developmental task will be found. The 
two purposes of discipline given above suggest that the teacher should 
recognize the developmental tasks and accommodate the underlying 
motives to energize learning aaivities which help the individual grow 
in self-direaion and self-discipline. 

PROVIDE SECURITY FOR STUDENTS 

Here is a description of a classroom characterized by security. The 
students and teacher are busy at work doing things important for them- 
selves and for the group. The students are poised and self-confident. 

cnisc-djehr dasstnaccs and the teacher, who in tutiTlrusts them. 
They are friendly and considerate; they show genuine interest in the 
problems and activities of one another. They are proud of their com- 
munity, their school, their classmates, and their teacher. Each student 
feels that he is helped because the teacher wants to help him, not 
because the teacher has an impersonal duty to perform. Students respect 
the teacher because they are treated as individuals worthy of respect 
and consideration. 

Feeling^.tinsecurity lead to unpredictable conduct and to personal 
maladj ustment. Some of the conditions which leadTo smd«i t ihsecunty 
'in the classroom are (1) threat of failure_because-the-standards are 
ab ove the student’s abilities, ( 2 ) r ejection by classmates, ( 3 ) re jection 
by the teacher , ( 4 ) ri dicule from t eacher or clas smates, ( 5 ) teacher 
inconsisten<yJn..per5onal_relationshi ps with smdeqts, and (6) teacher 
inc onsistency in setting up the learning situa tion. The individual stu- 
dent who is threatened with failure because standards are above his 
abilities may cheat, become boisterous and rowdy, attack classmates, 
isolate himself from classmates, withdraw from learning activities, be- 
come truant, or quit school. One cannot predict exactly what the inse- 
cure student will do unless he knows the behavior patterns of the 
individual. It can be predicted, however, that when smdents feel inse- 
cure in the classroom disruptive incidents increase, meaningful learning 
decreases, and growth toward self-direction and self-control is stunted. 

Degree of security varies widely with different classrooms. In some, 
the secure situation-described previously exists; in others, chaodc condi- 
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tions are found. Frequently, both classroom situations are found In the 
same school. When students are observed in different classes one dis- 
covers that relatively stable students in one situation are hi g hly insecure 
in another. Also, groups of students vary in social controls and emo- 
'tidhal'nuiturity. A teacher may form a stable, secure situation with a 
controlled, mature group but not with another group. To produce a 
high degree of security the teacher muse (1) be emotion ally stable 
and consistent in relationships with studenc ^, (2 ) accept each student 
tegardlesroF" present ability"to m^t certain aca demic s^ ndards, (3) 
organize the learning situation so that each studen t finds s ome area for 
successful participation in the academic work, (4) manage the social 
relationships in the classroom so that the_siudents^re accepted by one 
another, and ( 5 ) help each student to identify himself with a group 
goal or the group spirit. 

KEEP STUDENTS ENGAGED IN INTERESTING ACTIVITIES 

The emotionally healthy person, uses his energies in carrying out 
^activities which are worth while to him. Activities l^come'interestingas'^ 
he sees a relationship between them and a goal. When he has a goal 
and is prevented from reaching it or feels that the methods outlined 
by the teacher are inappropriate, he becomes frustrated. The student 
who is frustrated in achieving his goals becomes belligerent, daydreams, 
or exhibits other beha vior no t conducive to a goodlworking'situation. 
The student who has no goal related to classroom learning does not 
w’ork; he finds other things to do — reading comic books, teasing class- 
mates, heckling the teacher, or at best sitting quietly. 

-The. first_ step in u ^zing.int erest is tp ^coYe rthat which c urrently 
exbts^Usually such discovery leads to the conclusion that interests are 
varied and that many adolescents are extremely limited in scope of 
interests. A major p urpose of teachi ng b m hpip broaden inter- 

ests.. An indmdual, prior to reading a novel, is not sure'wEe&ier it 
interests him or not; but the author has written the first chapter to 
arouse interest in the reader to complete it. With adequate guidance in 
the beginning, a student who has an interest in building model airplanes 
may become highly interested in studying physics or mathematics to 
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design planes. The same is true in many areas of classroom instruction. 
Two rnajor_j>rj)bleiiis_ate _to organize activities which help students 
broade n their interests a nd to_utili2e_methods__an^ materials whereby 
prese nt interests are direc ted-l Qward ach i eving r ealistic goals. 

Generally, stude nts wil l work tow ard goals which are immediate. 
Manystudents, particularfy during ]unldr"hrgh' schooI'yearsT'are^in- 
capabJe of formulating goals hr into the future because they have not 
yet had enough experience to appraise their own abilities and limita- 
tions in relation to performance deferred for a year or more into the 
future. We expect a large number of students in the seventh-grade 
band to lose interest when the goal sec for them is to make the march- 
ing band in senior high school; however, we expect that most of them 
will work hard and behave well to present a Christmas recital near the 
end of the first semester. Tenth-grade students will show more interest 
and effort in perfecting speech to present a play during the semester 
than during the eleventh grade. Many students quire early project 
perfo rmance into the future; very frequently, however this projection 
is more Tomantic-anT.idealistic in nature. than, realistlcIanOoeslnot 
ser ve to guide conduct in dailv_cLassfoom activities. Short-term, goals 
are telatively.>much»more-effeaive-in,arousing in terest and keeping 
worlCoutpuf a t_aJiigh lev el. T he individual who directs his energies 
toward a goal acceptable for himself and the teacher rarely becomes 
a discipline problem. 

ESTABLISH A ZEST FOR LEARNING 

Everyone who has observed small children closely marvels at their 
exploratory' behavior. Preschool children ask questions concerning all 
phases of their environment: What is the moon? What makes light- 
ning? Where do babies come from? Where is the airplane going? 
Why does the baby cry? While children are learning vocabulary, they 
use the same word over and over from sheer enjoyment of manipulat- 
ing the vocal mechanism. The small child is curious about number 
relationshi ps, es pecially-when-purcBa'sitfgdeSifgd'Pbjeit'bTMost'niOthers 
spendTconsiderable amount of time trying to discover where curiosity 
has led the young child in his outdoor play. The nursery school and 
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kindergarten erect fences around pkygrounds to keep this curiosity 
within supervisory limits. With few exceptions, young children are 
curious, exploratory, and eager to learn. 

For many children, this aest is somehow blunted during elementary 
and secondary school years by restrictions arising in the home, the 
neighborhood, and the school. Beginning in the first grade the urge 
for activity which leads to new discovery is thwarted by the pressure 
of conforming to a confining situation — the classroom. Answers which 
the child wants now to solve an important problem are deferred 
because a problem which an adult wants solved takes precedence. 
Then, too, teachers often feel it is their job to give the answer rather 
than to help the pupil 6nd the answer. The curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school, suited perhaps to the middle group of pupils, becomes 
more important than the pupils’ needs in some classrooms. All pupils 
drill on the same spelling words, reading exercises, and arithmetic 
facts — the bright ones until they are completely bored and the slower 
until they are exhausted. Subjects in the junior high school are fre- 
quently taught as if all students needed the same dosage of identical 
prescriptions. Eventually, the student no longer finds a challenge in 
the classroom learning situation; his previous eager searching for solu- 
tions becomes passive tolerance or even open resistance. 

We have made frequent references to the need for relating class- 
room learning experiences to out-of-schooI life and for helping the 
learner see practical applications. This in no way denies that students 
should be helped to feel the thrill of discovery for its own sake. Typ- 
ing for five minutes without error, playing a melody on the piano for 
the first time, making a five-minute talk to classmates, building a desk, 
discovering a method for solving a problem using a letter for an un- 
known quantity, discovering how to purify water — all of these may be 
thrilling explorations. 

To what extent all secondary classrooms may be workshops where 
smdents feel the thrill of makinglmportant ji'scoveriesjsjn ot known - 
In some classes the situation does prevail. In those classes where stu- 
dents are frustrated in carrying out identical assignments, in conforrU- 
ing to ovetly restrictive rules of conduct, or in following monotonous 
work methods many discipline problems arise. Monotonous use of a 
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teaching ^ethqcLwhich-encourages’i^smty tends to,destroy_ 2 est-for- 
ledrn ing^Adapting learning experiences to student needs, utilizing a 
variety of instructional materials, and encouraging students to find 
solutions build zest for learning. 

SET REASONABLE LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Some teachers set levels of achievemenr beyond reasonable limits. 
The achievemenC'level is always too high when the teacher sets perfec- 
ti on as thVonly o n e for which stud ents strive. The student capable of 
doing slightly- above-average wo rk in geometry is encouraged to strive 
for perfection — to make a perfect score on timed tests. He is led to 
believe that he can and should do it and feels guilty for not having 
done so. Feeling s of _guilt which arise from achievmg lower thanjdeals 
are common among betcer-than-average scud^ts. Teachers and parents 
who attempt to^ptish-adolescemrbSySndTh^r abilities by holding per- 
fection as the only goal create undue emotional hazards to normal 
development. 

The perfectionist is one who is constantly dissatisfied^wjth.himself 
and unhappy because he does not achieve his goal. He eventually comes 
to fwr trying anything new because of the possibility of making a 
mistake; he is impatient with others who do not accomplish or strive 
as does he; and in many cases he develops definite feelings of superior- 
ity in relation to others but inferiority in relation to achieving his own 
goals. Examples of perfectionism are often found in our graduate 
schools. Many graduate students will not take a class in which there 
is a possibility of receiving a C, however valuable the class is to their 
career plans. Unless at the top of the class, they are unhappy. 

Perfectionism is often illustrated in admonitions to high school 
students; "Do not be satisfied until your work is perfect”; "Work to 
get to the top”; "Solve the ten problems correctly in five minutes”; 
"Everyone should make one hundred percent on this test.” Generally, 
these are unrealistic demands by the veiy nature of the distribution of 
abilities related to most classroom learning. 

A t the opposi te extreme, settin g^tandar ds too low, students become 
complace nt without working toward Jiighgr.achievement and improve- 
ment of xwrk or study methods. V7hen studenls^ic Tiui diJlIenged 
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sufficiently, they become satisfieri with doing just enough to get by or 
with being near the top when they can achieve such position without 
much effort. 

To help students set reasonable levels of achievement, the teacher 
must understand each individual's abilities related to the work at hand, 
help the student set realistic goals, and help him achieve progress to- 
ward the goals. Every teacher should anticipate that students come into 
the classroom relatively unequal in abilities, and that when equal 
amounts of time are used in the classroom to develop understandings 
and skills, difference in achievement becomes greater rather than 
smaller. Each student needs standards in line with his ability. When he 
becomes frustrated because he cannot reach a teacher standard, he may 
cheat, lie, become unruly, or give up. When the standar d set is too low, 
the individual becomes complacent; and time .which^ould be used 
for developing better performance is spent in idling, Jiatassing the 
teacher and classmates, or other unproductive effort which tends to 
disrupt ihe classroom work situation. 


USE TESTS AS AIDS TO LEARNING 

Many teachers would do well to discover the number of times they 
tell students to complete an assignment because a test is in the ofHng. 
Assuredly, students should know the source from which test items will 
be drawn and when tests will be administered; but they should study 
because studying has value other than to pass tests._ltjs_well established 
that facts and information Jcarned for the purpose of passing tests are 
forgotten ^ickjy' and that, while tests as dlscipIin^'meSuier'may 
produce, better _conducrm a poorly managed'l eatnm g simatidhrscu- 

dent adjustment problems increa^~ ~ " 

'-Tests, mav serve as vaIuable_aidsjto learning when stud ents know 
^ ® means for discovering ihe_exjent’Td which 
correct responses have B^n'established, for measuring progress, and 
for overcomin g difficulties . U^ally a teacher-le'3 "dis^si^ of a test 
after it has been scored serves these purposes. Discovering where one 
stands in relation to his classmates is also useful when interpreted 
properly. The student should realize that he may have done poorly 
because he did not smdy or has developed a work method which inter- 
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feres with his progress. The student who has worked hard and done 
poorly in relation to others but well in relation to his abilities and 
rea diness should not be~ridiculed~Of^m ade!Ito ^eiTns'ef'ufe- Tlnril we 
can get curriculum offerings sufficiently broad to meet the various 
degrees and kinds of abilities found anaong school- age youth, students 
w jib do their best should not experien ce failure repeatedly, be elimi- 
nated from high school, or be encouraged to cheat or use other devious 
methlads for passing tests. 

Any teacher may use tests to arouse fear, jealousy, and antagonism 
among students. It is easy to make a difficult test and then set a high 
standard for passing so that few students reach the standard. A teacher 
surely will make students become fearful of rests and antagonistic by 
writing unfavorable notes to parents, criticizing the class as a whole, 
or criticizing individual members before the class for having done 
poorly. Taking away privileges and assigning extra duties serve the 
same end. 

Students frequently fear tests because they do not do so well as 
parents hope, because they want to excel a sibling or classmate, or 
because they want to win some sort of award or recognition based on 
competitive test scores. Some-adults have l earne d to fear all test sirua- 
tions largely because of how these were handled in school. Ways in 
wTTich testmg'bTCbTfles'COnStractive areiis-folIows~( 1 ) Make sure that 
the teacher and student purpos^ of the tests are clearly .understood; 

(2) give tests frequently so that each does nor beco me so impo rtan r; 

(3) g ive tes^ nniy as sch eduled; (4) use tests and ot her d evices as a 
methodjDr-students-ta.measure progress; (5) hel p students recog nize 
fact ors which produce differential test sc ores; (6) us e^the test results to_ 
understand students better and to organize more effective learning 
ex periences. 

MARK ON A VARIETY OF GROWTH FACTORS 

When the goals of secondary education are examined closely, it 
becomes apparent that high schoo l classes should hcl D-SmdgQtsJxuiid-. 
understandings, skills, and attitudes related to many aspects of growt h 
incIudmF men^. physical, social, emotional, and a^rhrfir. l-urfficf. 
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from going to high school because we are a democratic people and 
want to help each youth become a useful tnember of society. In mark- 
ing students, then, we should mark on the ^sis of indiv idual growth 
related to a numbe^of different factors. Thirsditement does not mean 
thatafl marking on ^-comparative bagis sho uld b e forsaken. We need 
marks to show comparisons, but comparative marks should not be 
employed exclusively. ^ 

How can a marking system be demised which takes into account 
individual growth in relation to abihtie^ and progress in relation to the 
group? First, decide the areas toward which the particujar class con- 
tributes. A marking system might be organized in a core class using 
broad categories such as work and study methods, social relationships 
with classmates and teacher, emotional control and maturity, aesthetic 
development, and subject understandings and skills. No more categories 
should be included than the teacher can reliably appraise. S econd, some 
system for marking, understood by.jeacher ^d,.studentSr.should_be 
outlined. This might take the form of letter grades; descriptive com- 
ments like excellent, satisfactory, needs special help; symbols such as 5, 
4, 3, 2, 1; or even percentage. Each of these systems is used advanta- 
geously in some schools; the important f eature is that the marks are 
clearly understood by-teachers^tudenc^ and garents. A final step i s to 
devise a system for determining individual-grot^ toward the objec- 
tives, taking into account the abilities and aptitudes of'each'Student. 
Marking on a broad basis like this instead of on comparative achieve- 
ment solely tends to help students find areas in which they are success- 
ful and encourages better working conditions in the classroom because 
the student is challenged to make improvement in a number of impor- 
tant growth areas. 

Students should know how they compare with others, and may be 
marked on such comparison when other criteria such as those outlined 
above are also employed. Eadi student may be marked on subject 
understandings and skills in relation to his own growth and also in 
relation to classmates. In repotting to parents and for permanent school 
records, these two marks need to be separated rather than combined 
In one individual mark for the semester or year. One student with 
low ability in general science works hard but at the end of. the semester 
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has Jower achievement than did t^odier student at the beginning who 
also worked hard and improved rabidly. These two students should not 
receive the same comparative markiliLis_anfaiE.tQ_.the stu dents, to their 
parents, and to others w ho jnake judgments bas ed on marks to give 
both ofthemdTejaisejnark. 

The big problem in marking related to discipline is to devise a system 
that is fair to all students in terms of the ideals of democratic citizen- 
ship and in relation to the individual’s appraisal of himself. When stu- 
dents are marked only on comparative achievement in subject under- 
standings and skills, there is a tendency for the best students to loaf a 
great de al, for the avera ge-to-hecome individualistic and antag onistic 
^iwrd^one anoth er, and for students with.Jowec.achievement_Dt-de- 
ve lopment to ceasT tndng_Qtu:Qj:|uit-SchQQl. These conditions produce 
aggressive and withdrawal types of antisocial behavior. When high 
marks become the goal of education and low marks become associated 
with low prestige and status, the marking system itself needs to be 
reexamined because it is nor contributing to growth in seJf-direction or 
to an effective work situation. 


TAKE CARE OF DISRUPTIVE SITUATIONS AS THEY ARISE 

IMsruptiye classroom behavior lowers morale and lessens work ou t- 
pnf. *Thprp^p^ if is impoftant to dedf with disruptive incidents as they 
occur so that they do not become serious. Boisterous and sustained 
scuffling, mutilating equipment and supplies, and using profane lan- 
guage are types of conduct which need to be curbed for the good of the 
group. 

'There is no one prescription to be utilized for meeting the different 
situations. As adolescents differ in some respects, so also do situations 
which lead to various kinds of conduct. The following suggestions 
are pertinent as general guides in relation to the purposes of discipline: 

( 1 ) Make sure that the students get to wori Las soon as they come in to 
theudassro^; knovv^ch student by name sqjha^^-pu.caa.caILDn 
anYoa( L_who may be starting a problem , thus__divcfting his attenti on 
froni_the_probIem to you; (3) note the conduct of individuals very 
carefully tol^ate studSts who appear most immature in self-control 
and direction; (4) avoid display of emotion on ^tjur part; (5) when 
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necessary, exercise tight control over student conduct in early class 
meetings; (6) when necessaty,.remQve-ajtudent from the classroom 
for serious forms of misconduct according to prearranged procedures 
with the principal or counselor (if in douT)tTs to y6ur"^ility to induce 
a student to leave, call in the principal); (7) try to work out the 
problem with the individual student in your classroom; and (8) use 
punishments in the classroom when necessary. Punishments may be 
necessary at times to divert attention and to repress undesirable conduct. 
Problems related to use of punishment are outlined in a later section 
of this chapter. 

In many instances, disruptive situations will not arise or become 
serious if the teacher takes time early in the semester to help the class 
formulate rules of conduct and methods for evaluating progress in 
reaching standards. In Chapter 7, one way to do this was discussed as 
an initiatory activity. Briefly review the pcocedure< Jirst ^get and hold 
thej,«cadoa.oLalii?udenKliecond, eli cit from them the rules which 
they think they should— followi_third, mak e, additional sugeestion s 
which youjhink-ace_necessary; fourth, havfi^achjrud^flLniakfiiaichecK 
lis^foc-evaluating^his cond uct; and fifth, use a few minutes toward the 
cnd^fjhe class period for discussion.of nf rnn. 

duct^ Carry on this procedure until the group becomes self-governing; 
usually the time requited for this kind of activity pays high dividends 
in increased work output, higher morale, and fewer crises. 

In summary, the mental hygiene viewpoint related to the purposes 
of classroom discipline emphasizes the need for taking positive, con- 
structive measures which help students grow in self-control and which 
build individual and group morale. The classroom characterized by 
student responsibility and high morale always offers a good working 
situation and produces a high measure of learning. 

CLASSROOM CUAAATE AND DISCIPLINE 
The intecperson^ relationships with in the g rou p and_the manage- 
ment of such relationships die_teacher are important factors in class- 
room morale. The feelings of students and expression of those feelings 
toward one another, toward learning activities and work procedures, 
toward the school and communi^, and toward the teacher, and the feel- 
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in^ of the teacher toward the students and the classroom situation — 
nil of these forces operating simultaneously produce the social climate 
of the classroom. Tlte social climate vitally affects conduct and work 
activities. SociaJ_climatcs may be grouped in four categocies:_(J_)_flnt_ 
^archie, (2) repressed, (3) competitive, and (4) cooperative. 

ANARCHIC CLIMATES 

An a narchic climat^ is_ one in which there is g reat confusion and dis- 
^tde r — one in which standards for conduct and work activities have not 
bcen^ra blishedrjjrcqucntly, this kind of climate results wJicn' the' 
teacher overestimates the maturity of the group and suddenly puts the 
students completely on their own. It also may come about because the 
teacher has a poor sense of educational values or does not know how 
to guide the conduct of adolescents. In any event, because there are no 
accepted group standards of control and no feeling of unity among the 
members, conduct is erratic, undisciplined, and disruptive. 

The teacher who overestimates the maturity level of adolescents 
and very suddenly puts them on their own for deciding work activities 
and control of conduct fails to recognoe that growth from dependence 
to independence is a gradual process and needs careful direction. In a 
previous discussion it was pointed nut fhnt lnkw.fni'rp_Ipaf?ft^?p did 
not g ive secu rity to students or establish a feeling of unity and accord 
among them. Laissez-faire leadership produced low work output, much — 
aimless activity, aggressive condua, and frequent withdrawal from 
w’ork activities. 

The teacher with a poor sense of educarional values allows students 
to play cards instead of working on learning activities, to ridicule one 
another, to express prejudices openly and maliciously, to settle dif- 
ferences with fists, and the like. These kinds of behavior, encouraged 
or condoned by a teacher, lead to much confusion among class members 
and to disunity. 

REPRESSED CLIMATES 

A repressed -dimate js character iz ed by absence of studen t initiative 
_and_£ar^pation in planning work_orjetiing_goalsJxL tiuTcIimate 
students do~not~int^'Ct*with'"ofiniMther while in the classroom. 
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They do not talk together, work together, or move abou t. They sit 
quietly and w6rk"m31vldually according to leader direction and rules. 
To bring about this climate, the teacher remains aloof from students 
and confines discussion to that between student and teacher. Repressed 
climates range from apathetic to covertly rebellious. 

An apathetic repressed group is one in which the members are thor- 
oughly dominated by the leader. They have lost initiative and no 
longer desire to assume responsibility for locating problems or mak- 
ing progress in solution of them. We find examples of this climate out- 
side the classroom in caste systems — social organizations where indi- 
viduals have accepted an inferior status and do nothing about improv- 
ing it. The same climate is found in homes where a father rules with an 
iron hand and so thoroughly subjugates other members that they be- 
come apathetic. Some prisons and schools for delinquents are operated 
in the same fashion. This climate can be brought about in the class- 
room only when home and communiqr assist in the process of repres- 
sion. Children coming from homes where they have learned that it is 
better to submit than to resist may be perfectly willing to succumb to 
a dominating classroom leader. 

A covertly rebellious group is one in which the leader dominates^nd 
constantly suppresses surface aggression against the leader. The group 
members, however, ate united in a feeling of resentment against the 
leader and, outside the controlled situation, devise methods for resist- 
ance. When a unified feeling exists against the leader, members utilize 
various methods for frustrating him. They refuse to work to capacity, 
to carry out leader suggestions promptly; they discover ways for irritat- 
ing the leader. In the classroom, loud blowing of nose, faked crying, 
loud coughing and clearing of throat, "accidental" dropping of books, 
Trequent breaking of pencils, and the like indicate a repressed rebellious 
attitude. 

Repressed climates lead to widespread maladjustment because satis- 
faction of the need for actrvi^, atmntion, and approval is denied. Any 
repressed group, whether in the home, the school, or the community, 
fails to achieve its potential in productive work output because initia- 
tive b lost, or it is directed against die repressing leader. 
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COMPETITIVE CLIMATES 

A competitive climate is one in whic h group members. direct, their 
energies to becom in g sup erior to others. Because our adult society is to 
some extent competitive, many adolescents have learned to respond 
to competitive motivation. However, if is imperative to tecognhe that 
our adult society is to some extent cooperative, that the more successful 
adult competitors are those who have had frequent successes and rela- 
tively few failures, and thar, as a society, we are civilized and are com- 
mitted not to sacrifice children or to destroy less effective adults for the 
sake of achieving and maintaining superiority feelings. It is false to as- 
sume that, because the adult society is somewhat competitive, adoles- 
cents should learn to experience failure based on competitive standards 
set up in school. On the contrary, it is a well-established fact that chil- 
dren need success in school to meeccompetirive situations outside school 
with a fair degree of emotional stability. Delinquents, criminals, and 
psychotics frequently have histories of many school failures and few suc- 
cesses. Competitive climates may be classified as friendly, hosriie, and 
punitive. 

Friendly Comtetitive. Competition in which rules have been es- 
tablished and ate followed may be friendly and conducive to higher 
morale among group members. Attaining these results depends largely 
upon the rules which are followed and the goals of the competition. 
The group leader or leaders are responsible for both these fectors. In 
high-school wrestling definite rules have been established and equality 
for competition has been provided for by having competition of fairly 
equal weights. The rules eliminate rhr^t of serious physical injury, 
and a referee decides when violations are incurred. Basketball regula- 
tions within a state also make provisions for competition among' 
schools of relatively equal enrollment. Frequently, competitive athletic 
events provide that losers participate by engaging with other losers. 
When the goal is to be topmost and feelings of inferiority result from 
nor reaching it or when the desire to win becomes stronger than will- 
ingness to abide by the rules, the friendly feeling is lost. 

Competition in the classroom among individuals or among groups 
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may be friendly and stimulate work activiiy. These provisions must be 
operative: ( 1 ) Competition should be for students who are relatively 
equal; (2) rules should be understood and followed; (3) the goal 
should be a higher level of achievement or better work method rather 
than a material or symbolic reward; (4) the goal should not be of 
such magnitude that the students evade rules to reach it; (5) losing 
should not lead to feelings of inferiority; and (6) losing should not 
eliminate the desire for further participation. 

Hostile Competitive, When members of a compact group compete 
with one another for material rewards, such as tickets to a movie, for 
symbolic rewards, such as marks, or for favors and approval from the 
leader, h ogtility -d evelops JLn rewatd-diteaed competition of these types, 
where *^j:he group members actively partici pate and whe re relatively 
fewLobiain the reward, incense rivalry inevit ably occurs^ Work output 
is expected to fall off fo'r the’ wEor^'gfouf>*uhless rewaMs are progres- 
sively increased. Work output of the losers inevitably lessens once they 
discover that they never win. 

Hostility manifests itself in various ways. Here are some general 
characteristics of a hostile climate: Fi kt. friendly relationships de - 
crease. It becomes increasingly difficult for Mary to be considerate and 
interested in the problems of Esther, who is doing her utmost to win 
the honor of class valedictorian, which Mary also wants, ^econd, a g- . 
gressiyeness increases. Jim, who wants the first chair in tbf'Drchestra, 
verbally attacks his competitor. Bill, and encourages Sally to date Bill 
so that he will miss practice or be late for it. Bill may become more di- 
rect and hide Jim’s music or instrument. Third, withdrawal conduc t 
i ncreases. Fr equently the extremely hostile individual hides his feelings 
in a shell of isolation. He is not satisfied unless he wins, so he with- 
draws from normal social relationships to utilize time and energy to 
beat others. Because he feels that others are out to beat him, he dis- 
trusts their motives, thus creating an unsurmountable barrier to normal 
outgoing relationships. 

^Pftnttifc Cowpe/ irii'e . In some co mpetitive simatlons the lo sers_are.. 
punished_This practice is extremely vicious when relatively unequal 
individuals are put into the same Idnd of competition and when the 
losers become scapegoats for the near winners. In \he ounitive competi- 
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tive group the leader frequently carries out the punishment; in some 
situations the leader arranges the climate so that the winners punish 
the losers. In this climate, hostility among members is comparatively 
unrestrained; aggression is openly expressed and encouraged. 

To some extent, the teacher who fails students who have done their 
best in a required class sets up a punitive climate. When students are 
marked according to a predetermined system — 10 percent A’s, 23 per- 
cent B’s, 34 percent Cs, 23 percent D’s, and 10 percent Fs — those 
who do their best and yet receive F’s are being punished, for they must 
repeat the class, substitute some other class, or not be graduated. 
Equally important, each student who wants to receive a mark higher 
than the one he obtains may feel that he is being punished for not 
having achieved well enough. The student desiring an A but receiving 
a B may be in this group, especially if he needs the A to win a coveted 
award. 

Members of groups within the classroom may punish other members. 
The teacher in the French class organires the thirty students into five 
teams to engage in a vocabulary contest with the first-place team to 
receive an A or other reward, the second-place team B, and so on, with 
the last-place team to receive an F, extra work, or Joss of privilege. 
In setting up the groups, the teacher first picks out the five top students 
and instructs them to choose, in rotation, five other members of their 
teams. Ihen the French word is given by the teacher; each student 
writes the English equivalent. At the end, team scores are computed on 
the basis of total number correct by all members. In this situation the 
better students on the losing teams will undoubtedly punish the slower 
for having caused them to lose. The punishment w'/fl take the form 
of trying to get the slower student off the team, finding fault with him, 
snubbing him outside class, making him feel humiliated or inadequate, 
Of other devastating action. 

These illustrations show how the handling of achievement may serve 
to produce a punitive competitive climate. The teacher as the classroom 
leader may consciously or inadvertently produce the same kind of cli- 
mate in handling standards of conduct, as when students arc encour- 
aged to ostrache others who have had little or no opportunit)’ for learn- 
ing the particular code of conduct which the teacher wants. Here again 
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rewards for living up to codes of conduct are put on a competitive 
basis for group members who are unequal in opportunity to achieve 
them. The teacher praises a particular kind of conduct, bestows favors 
on the individuals who conform, and punishes those who do not or 
urges classmates to do so. This sort of thing is especially vicious in 
those classes where students are punished for behavior in school which 
is approved in the home. 

COOPERATIVE CLIMATES 

There is a basic difference in the motives underlying competition 
and cooperation. The motive which direas competitive ~ac tron is tw o- 
fold: to make oneself a better competitor for personal gain. Th e moti ve 
underlying coQperative is also twofold: to improve ojieself. to^make 
a significant contribution to the group. The extent of personal achieve- 
ment in the two climates may not vary significantly, but feelings among 
members of the groups do. In the best-managed competitive groups, 
friendliness may exist; in poorly managed groups hostility and overt 
aggression occur. When members of the group are motivated to im- 
prove self for the group’s advancement, there is no need for hostility 
Of aggression, and besides being friendly the members are encouraged 
to help one another. 

To establish a cooperative climate among individuals who have al- 
ready been strongly conditioned in competition is rather difficult be- 
cause the winners are often unwilling to give up personal gain for 
group progress; and, having been accustomed to receiving rewards or 
to experiencing feelings of superiority, they do not accept group goals 
as incentives for effort. The attitude "What’s in it for me?" may be as 
difficult to overcome as any fotm of prejudice. Also, students accus- 
tomed to a middle or low position on the competitive ladder may not 
work toward a group goal because they feel inadequate in their re- 
lationships with one another. 

Usually students work togedier better (1) when the groups are 
small, (2) when the members have similar interests and backgrounds, 
(3) when the members are friendly ww-ard one another at the time 
the groups are first formed, (4) when die goal for w’hich they work 
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is dearly understood, (5) when responsibility for leadership in the 
group is clearly established, and (6) when each individual knows his 
responsibilities. In first planning to divide a class of thirty students into 
five groups, each group to contribute something to a whole-class goal, 
the teacher should carefully take into account all these faaors. With 
relatively immature students or those already strongly conditioned to 
compete, it may be necessary for the teacher to specify group member- 
ship so that chose who are friendly and interested in similar work ac- 
tivitie^get into the same groups, to appoint the leader for each group 
and clearly outline leaders’ responsibilities to the whole class, to outline 
work activities for each group, and to help each group subdivide re- 
sponsibilities among members. While the ultimate goal is to get stu- 
dents to assume responsibility for developing and maintaining effec- 
tive relationships among one another, the teacher must be careful to 
lessen control gradually and to maintain close supervision of both group 
and individual work. As mentioned previously, freedom given suddenly 
leads to chaotic conditions. 

In conclusion, group climate is closely related to the purposes of 
discipline. The teacher, being the constituted leader of the classroom 
group, largely controls the climate which exists. The particular climate 
which one chooses to establish needs to be based on careful analysis 
of the situation and the purposes one hopes to achieve. 

PUNISHMENT AND CLASSROOM MORALE 

The disadvantages of using punishments as incentives to learning 
and as deterrents to undesirable conduct W’ere examined in Chapter 
3. .Usiag_d7rea r_of punishment w as fou nd less effic ient than using re- 
w ard because p unishment requires more p^icin^^stimiorejin- 
prediaable results, and pfoduces_niore-UfldesiEahlcL-persQnaliq?'-con- 
-fll cts, such as ag gression and w ithdrawa l. The need for using punish- 
ment should decrease as the teacher becomes more familiar with a 
group and establishes high morale and an effective working situation 
in the classroom. 

Punishment to divert attention from antisocial conduct and to pre- 
vent one individual from interfering with the progress of the group 
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may be the most constructive procedure a teacher can use in special 
cases. There are situations in which punishing an individual is neces- 
sary to maintain high morale within the group. 

Problems involving the use of punishment are located in the areas 
of (1) criteria for deciding whe dier to puni sh, (2) time of punish- 
ment, (3) form o‘f punishment, and (4) severity o f punishment. 

CRITERIA FOR PUNISHMENT 

One may decide whether to punish by answering first, '‘Will pun- 
ishing help the individual grow in.seIfrdiscipHne.and.selfrContE3?’ aSd 
second, 'Will punishing contribute to a more e ffective wp rkia^jjtn^' 
tion for the group?” Frequently, both of diese questions cannot be an- 
swered positively, and one decides to punish an individual for the good 
of the group. If time were available to investigate the causes of the 
misconduct, punishment might not be necessary. Serious misconduct 
often appears suddenly and action has to be taken at that time to pre- 
vent a situation from getting out of control or to prevent disruption of 
the group’s activities. 

Punishment may_be used .as an effective means for diverting ^ten- 
tion.or activity from an unde sirable e nd. The student who is chasing 
another in a crowded corridor may be brought up sharply with a 
teacher command to stop and an order for both students to go into the 
classroom. An individual in the woodwork shop may maliciously use 
a saw on metal to produce a grating sound which causes other students 
to quit work. In the crafts class, a student may go from one student to 
another interfering with their work and accomplishing nothing con- 
stniaive himself. The teacher’s asking these students to desist and giv- 
ing them some work to perform, such as cleaning up the room, may 
serve to divert their attention. 

’The following criteria may be useful in deciding whether to punish: 
First , how serious is the misconduct? Generally, cursing, using vulgar 
lan g^ge, destroyjng ^ gopgrf^ fightingrand the like need to'^Tcurbed 
as the y appear. Punishing the individual immediately may be the most 
constructive solution at a given time for the good of the group. Second, 
for what length of time-bas.les s serious miscondu ct persisted? If an 
individual persists in less serious bur disruptive conduct and fails to 
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respond to group stimulation and teacher interest, punishment may be 
necessary until a solutlomis effected. Third, h ow seriously does the in- 
diyidv^lX£Snduc.cJistuiiLprogi*ss^Hn-3eacnri^.^ac£mues?J^hen the 
indi vidual’s act ions .dQ.not ^reatlyJnterfere with conduct an d activity of 
che.group._ic_is better not to punish 'inimediateIy_but_to_investigate 
cau ses and try to wor k out asolution . 

TIME OF PUNISHMENT t 

According to one theory^ punishment should come at the time the 
misbehavior occurs. According to a second theory, the misbehavior 
should be stopped b ut the pqnishment itself sho uld come at s ome later 
^in2£,.35iese are quite contraaiccory; therefore their application will be 
illustrated in one situation. ' 

John, an eighth-grader, comes into the classroom and in a clear voice 
uses profane language. Should he be punished then or later? According 
to the first theory, the punishment should come immediately so that its 
unpleasantness is closely associated in time with the misconduct. This 
theory assumes that punishment conditions John nor to curse again be- 
cause he associates the unpleasant punishment with using profane lan- 
guage. According to the second theory, John should be informed that 
he has committed a serious offense and will be punished later. The 
teacher makes provision to see him at some later rime and punishment 
is then decided. 

Suppose that in both cases the form of punishment had been this; 
The teacher asks John to stand beforejhe^cJass^and^thenjisksJiis class- 
m ates to state their opinions of an e ighth-grader^ who yis es profane 
language; this discussion is followed by having John sit by himself 
for the rest of the class period. According to the irrst fheofj% John 
would have done this immediately; according ro the second theory, he 
w'ould have done it some time later, perhaps the next day. Some teach- 
ers might not have punished John at a!! and others would have used 
a different form of punishment. Assuming, however, that tliesc were the 
procedures followed, which of the n\-o is more effective? Tl\e answer is 
not definite. 

In usin_c co rporal punish ment or sharp disapproval with smaller chil- 
dren in t he home , authorities gtmcrally agree that immediate punish- 
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ment is better than delayed. Also, delaying punishment for long periods 
of time in the form of unfavorable comments on report cards is quite 
ineffective. One must decide whether to punish immediately or later by 
analyzing the seriousness of the offense and the probable effects on the 
individual and the group. In analyzing time for punishment, one 
should also consider the form of the punishment and the procedures 
for changing the attitude of the individual. 

FORM OF PUNISHMENT 

The form of punishment should be related to the nature of the mis- 
behavior in specific situations. The offender who mars school property 
or personal effects of classmates should be required to make restitution. 
Thus, if one student maliciously breaks another’s glasses, he should 
make restitudon. Any malicious destruction of property may be han- 
dled in this way provided it does not cause extreme hardship on the 
offender and thus lead to.moreserious misconduct' 

"Loss of jirjyilege is frequently used as pun ishment fo r using profane 
language, cheating, be ’aeadh g a classroom dismrbance— offenses 
which have no closely related punkhment. Extra worlT also fits into 
this category. Here we face one of the difiiculr problems in use of pun- 
ishment. ^J^en the individual is purushed in some form not closely 
related to the miscondua. it is probable that the punisher and not the 
punishment will be associated with unpleasantness. Thus when the 
punisher is not present, the individual continues the misconduct. 

Forced apology to the teacher or to class mate s is s ometim es em- 
plqj’ed, ask expulsioH’from'the room or school. These forms of punkh- 
ment are probably more severe than moderate corporal punishment, 
privately adminktered. Unless the individual seriously interferes with 
progress of the group, they should not be used. Some persons recom- 
mend never using them. 

^Mas&_punishment_k_extremcl y dan g erous, p articularly when the 
whole class or several in a group are punkhed for the offense one in- 
dividual has committed. It is unwise to try to force students to reveal 
the identity of an offender by punkhing all of them. Whole-school 
strikes and class strikes against a teacher are frequently incited in this 
w-ay. 
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For minor offenses which punishment is employed, it is best not to 
c all the attention of the class ^Heoffemie dr to^the_puni^hment. The 
teacher should handle the situation firmly, quickly, and with least class- 
roorn_disturbance. In most cases, some classmates will identify them- 
selves with the student being punished; therefore, advertising it causes 
widespread resentment against the teacher. Also, the student loses pres- 
tige with his classmates and may become antagonistic toward the 
teacher. In all forms of pu nishment except for serious offense s, effectiye_ 
procedure is to^get the punishment over, quickly, tq^ m ake sure that 
fesentment is not continued between student and teacher, and to get 
productive work started immediately. 

SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT 

When punishment is so severe that the individual does not want 
to return to the classroom, to improve his conduct, or to work with a 
teacher who administered the punishment, the student cannot be helped 
by the teacher. Opportunity for helping the student grow in self-dis- 
ciplmeJ sJQSC,.and the punishment intensifies the individual’s .malad- 
Except for most serious offenses which greatly impede prog- 
ress_pLthe_group, punishment should not be so severe as_po_produce 
these results^ 

^ Onf^not p^mdict accurately, how severe a punishrnent is fo r an 
indivlduSl^cept through knowing him and, especially, hiQiome 
siaSti5h.*A rarcastic verbal attack may be more severe for the timrd, 
shy girl than a hard whipping for the boy who receives whippings fre- 
quently at home. To decide severity of punishi^ent for ^individual 
one must take into account the indiyid^rsjeehng ,about.it»..^ 

justice for all, have organized idenucal punishments 
according to the seriousness of specific offenses regardless of caus« of 
offense, effect of punishment on the individual, or effect on the mdt- 
viduars social gtouj^fot example, his family. In out classrooms we 
want to be just to maturing adolescents. Because Aey ate mamnng^ 
dividuals who have potential for 

shcuM^rSdded for specific cases, taking into account the na^e o 
the offense, the cause which led to it. and the effects of the punnhment 
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on the individual’s growth toward a mofede£KMe_£atteaui£-COnduct. 

In summary, administerfng ' puTiishments is so traughc with un- 
knowns that use of punishment should be minimized. The se genera nza- 
tions may help to clarify the.situadgnj Reco gnize, that-misbehaviof isa 
symptom of maladjustment. Try to discover causes before.pu^ing. 
Punish if it is the ©^.effective, way, ro_diYert,attention fr om umasi r- 
able conduc^Punish if it is the only effective way to pre vent the in- 
dividual from seriously interfering with progress of classmates or de- 
stroying morale within the group. Take care of minor'^’ms^erits 
yourself and get them over quickly. Wherever possible, re late the 
ishment to the offense. Carefully consider the severity of the punish- 
ment and recognize that through severe punishment you ma y^loSQ H 
opportunity to help the individual. Make the time of punishment the 
beginning of a remedial program. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 

Misbehavior is a symptom that something is wrong with the class- 
room situation or that the student already has established undesirable 
attitudes and conduct which break out in the classroom. In'eithef case, 
punishment itself does not help the teacher discover what has led to the 
misbehavior. Students who need to be punished usually need help of a 
remedial kind. 

Remedial procedures are necessary al so for th e withdrawing indi- 
yidual. The shy adolescent, the daydreamer, and the isolate do not dis- 
rupt the work situation as do aggressive students; therefore they ate 
frequently overlooked in remedial programs. Withdrawn individuals 
are likely to be more highly maladjusted than are the aggressive be- 
cause they have already ceased to 6ght back and have lost initiative for 
seeking attention and approval. 

What are the basic elements in a remedial program? What aaion 
does the teacher take to help the personally maladjusted or antisocial 
individual? The nwjor steps in a remedial program areXUjCLanalyze 
jhe clawroom situatio^td detc^nej^r^sw lie withm_jhe class- 
jodm jreaf, (2) to anal yze the aJ6!e«:ent t o discoverrai^s of his be- 
havior, and (3} to pl an a prog ram for improvement and put it into 
action. "■ ■■ 
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DIAGNOSIS OF THE CLASSROOM SITUATION 

We have already examined kinds of classroom procedures and kinds 
of group atmospheres which produce frequent occurrence of aggressive 
and withdrawal conduct. The wel l-mana ged classroom in which learn- 
ing acti vities a re_organi2.edJQ-mect-the-interests-and-needs-oLadQles- 
cen ts produce s relatively, few discipline pro blems. Except in schools 
where-morale is very low among student body and faculty and in classes 
that have many students with antisocial motives and conduce, it js probr 
a ble that most causes of discipline problems lie within the curriculum 
organi zation, the teacher’s direction of.Iearning^ctiviries, or Ae f^ch- 
er’s managem ent. of interp«OTnal.reIationships inTthe'cI^rqom. Any 
of these may lead to undesirable conduct. 

The immediate situation which produced the maladjustment needs 
to be diagnosed. An unreasonable work assignment like asking students 
to work twenty problems in ten minutes when only a few can finish 
in that time, an arbitrary demand for complete silence while the teacher 
reads poems in which the students are not interested, asking the girl 
who is ashamed of her facial appearance to give a five-minute oral re- 
port — -any of these immediate situations produce frustration and un- 
desirable conduct. 

In some situations the teacher may have to alter procedures which 
generally work effectively for most members in order to take care of 
an individual so that he gets different treatment. The classroom situa- 
tion itself does not directly cause the maladjustment, but to help an in- 
dividual requires special provisions. One cannot set up these special 
provisions until the individual case is thoroughly diagnosed. 

DIAGNOSIS OF THE ADOLESCENT 

The learning environment of the adol escent includes hi s home, his 
neighBofhoodrand the broader ymmuni y as well.as,t£^schooirHis 
attitudes and'behavior'afesfiaped by experiences he has had with other 
h maan beings and ro some-extent33V'hefedityr His'Teacciohs~ In a par- 
ticular situation may be greatly influenced by his attitudes toward the 
situation and by his outlook and plans for the future. Thus, a com- 
prehensive analysis of all aspects of his behavioral patterns must be 
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made. Ordinarily, this analysis begins with an interview between the 
adolescent and the teacher to get immediate information; then other 
needed information is obtained as desaibed previously in making an 
observational case study. 

Because each case must be considered separately, no definite point 
at which to start the study can be indicited which will apply in all 
cases. The important areas which must be investigated_^_(l).the 
individual himself — his health, developmental status,_s ocial an d emo- 
tional maturity, mental development, aptit udes, int erests, andplans ; 
(2) the .individual’s school recqrdn-educational achievement and at- 
titudes toward the curriculum, classmates, and adults; and ( 3 ) the in ^ 
dividual’s home — his relationships with siblings and parents, their 
relationships with him, and the economic, social, and emotional char- 
acteristics of the home. In cadh of these areas, information concerning 
present status should be obtained first; when this does not prove con- 
clusive it is necessary to go into the history of the case — perhaps to in- 
fancy, 

A study of this kind should lead to an understanding of the intensity 
of the maladjustment, the duration of the maladjustment, and the area 
or areas which need to be modified. This understanding is necessary to 
plan and carry out a remedial program. 

PLANNING AND EXECUTING A REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

The teacher alone can do a great deal to-help students-make-more 
sa tisfac tory^ adjustments jwhen the problem is.DOt.extre mely s erious, 
when it is of rel atively short duration, and when_the home .situation is 
not .extremely-difficult. In very serious cases, the best assistance the 
teacher can give the adolescent is to refer him to the school counselor 
or some out-of-schaol agency whfclv has spec.ialit.ed petsoMvel and 
necessary resources to help him. The teacher then cooperates in carry- 
ing out the remedial program. Further details concerning these pro- 
cedures are outlined in the next chapter. 

•Jn planning and executing a remed ial program one must be guided 
by the nature of the adjustment problem. In some cases 'thTprOgram 
may be earned out entirely through changing the individual’s atrifudes 
or helping him solve the problem in counseling interviews. In others, 
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changes within the school program or changes in the individual’s at- 
titudes toward the home situation may be necessary. Generally, the 
program should start in those areas over which the school has im- 
mediate control — the attitudes of the student and the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Here are sample cases which may cause serious problems in the 
classroom and which may be improved through counseling interviews 
wherein the individual changes his attitudes: (1) the^st udent w ho^ 
withd raws or oyg rCQmpensates_f or a ph ysical defect such as poor vision 
wh ich necessitates wearin^ _glasses; (2) the student who demands un- 
due attention after prolonged illness; (3) the student who withdraws 
or becomes aggressive because of a developmental problem such as 
fatness, shortness, late or early maturing; (4) the member of a minor- 
ity group who feels he is being treated unfairly when he is not; ( 5 ) the 
student who, because of extreme economic status, either rich or poor, 
does not associate harmoniously with other class members; (6) the 
student who has unrealistic goals in terms of his own aptitudes and 
abilities. 

^ gective, remedial progtams.jnay, often be.w o rked,Q ULiorgSmdents 
li ke these withnuc going beyond counseling interviews . Sometimes the 
teacher may need to enlist the cooperation of other teachers who also 
have the student. Sample cases in which cooperation from other teach- 
ers is required include: (1) the student who has low ability and is 
failing in several classes; (2) the student with high ability who creates 
disturbances because he is not sufficiently chal lenged_oiLhas already 
develo pprl an afftrutle of getting by-with least effort: (3) the student 
who for any reason not controllable by him is being ostracized or 
ridiculed by classmates; (4) the student who is already far behind 
cla ssmates an d_has_jTiven up effort to catch up in his work; (5) the 
student' who has made a poor choice of curriculum or cocurricular 
program; (6) the student with w’ork or other responsibilities outside 
sc hool_w ho cannot keep up in school work. 

In all.cases,m whi^_the maladjusted behavior_occursia.the-relation- 
ship-bet a-een the individuars characteristics and the requireme nts in 
th e various c l asses, the feroediaJ _prograin_rakesJntQ.consideratiqn all 
rearhp rc n7;fh whnm fhe i nd ividual has classes. Unles s teachers are 
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I had found with other teachers, and with their encouragement too, she has 
done some really splendid work. She is in high school now doing posten 
and many other drawings to advertise plays, class parties, events, etc t 
Christmas she had an eight-verse poem which she read at church an m 
sdiool assembly. As much checking as we teachers and our prindpal have 
been able to do, not yet has another discipline problem arisen with 
She seems to have adjusted and uses spare time when studies are complex 
to sketch or write verses. 

Students in her section became t^uite interested in her; oftentimes ask 
if she'd write a verse about them ot go to the blackboard and sketch some 
thing. To other teachers and myself, we felt lucky iti finding out what she 
really could do and to influence her parents that drawing was not so 
“wicked” as the mother seemed to chink. 

Undoubtedly, the reader will recall many similar instances in which 
an interested teacher has been responsible for helping an individual , 
make a more adequate adjustment. Many parents, when they under- i 
stand a situation thoroughly, are willing to provide money for medical 
examinations and corrective measures, to buy better clothing and school 
supplies, to improve diet and health conditions in the home, and to 
change their plans for the adolescent. When school people are also' 
willing to efiea changes in the instructional program, the adolescent 
frequently responds positively. More so than many parents and teachers 
realize, the high school is extremely important to the adolescent in his 
growth toward self-direction and self-discipline. 

SUMMARY 

The purpo^ of discipline are twofold: to help the student grow 
fromjlcpendence on adu lts for direction and^rontrortrself-ditection 
an^ ^f-discipime based upon an understanding and practice of the 
ideals ordemcxradc ^t^^hip, Md to set up in the ~cl assro 6m ah or- 
derly_work_si.mati^_sojhat le aning acuvi ties proceed smoothly. 

The mental hygienist is primarily omcerned wridTconstructive pro* 
cedures which produce self-directive, socially conscious individuals who 
are secure m their feelinp toward self and toward others. Classroom 

procedures wh.ch.achiev^eseresul«^rey^^ incidents of dis- 

o^vcondua, withdrav^-a l behavior, and p oor v7ork Conditions. How 
an individual behaves and wwks is in part deii^S^Vmorale w'ithio 
the groups of which he is a member. ^ 
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changes within the school program or changes in the individual's at- 
titudes toward the home situation may be necessary. Generally, the 
program should start in those areas over which the school has im- 
mediate control — the attitudes of the student and the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Here are sample cases which may cause serious problems in the 
classroom and which may be improved through counseling interviews 
wherein the individual changes his accicudes: (1) the student who. 
withd raws or ov_e rcompensates_for a physical defect such as poor vision 
wh ich necessitates wearing ^lasses; (2) the student who demands un- 
due attention after prolonged illness; ( 3 ) the student who withdraws 
or becomes aggressive because of a developmental problem such as 
fatness, shortness, late or early maturing; (4) the member of a minor- 
ity group who feels he is being treated unfairly when he is not; (5 ) the 
student who, because of extreme economic status, either rich or poor, 
does not associate harmoniously with other class members; (6) the 
student who has unrealistic goals in terms of his own aptitudes and 
abilities. 

S ^ctive remedial .programs..may_often be w orkedjautjor- students 
l ike th^ without going beyond counseling interviewi . Sometimes the 
teacher may need to enlist the cooperation of other teachers who also 
have the student. Sample cases in which cooperation from other teach- 
ers is required include: (1) the student who has low ability and is 
failing in several classes; (2 ) the student with high ability who creates 
disturbances because he is not sufficiently ^allengedjarjias already 
devel Qppf^_nn affimHp of getting by-with least effort: (3) the student 
who for any reason not controllable by him is being ostracized or 
ridiculed by classmates; (4) the student who is already far behind 
cla ssmates and _has,^iven up effort to catch up in his work; (5) the 
student^who has made a poor choice of curriculum or cocurricular 
program; (6) the student with work or other responsibilities outside 
sc hool w ho cannot keep up in school work. 

In all cases in which the mal 2 djusted-behavior.occursjti.ihe.rekition- 
ship-hpt wfPfi fhe individual’s characteristics and the requireme nts in 
th e various classes, the remed ^progranutakesJnto.consider^tion^ll 
tl^ tearh erf! with whom t heJnd ividual has classes. Unless teachers are 
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willing to cooperate in these programs, it is unlikely that they will be 
successful. Very frequently, the remedial program-X equife ^getijngj^e 
student to wantto help himself and then setring up classropm_siruations 
wherein teachers^give him special as sistance m _helpiag-himself. 

Whether teachers should try to change a home situation is debatable. 
The degree of skill a teacher has in working with parents is probably 
the most important factor in deciding whether or not to go into Ae 
home for the purpose of making some kind of change. Often when 
the home situation is involved, it is easier to change the attitudes of the 
student toward parents than to go into the home and try to change the 
attitudes of the parents. Sample cases in which the home situation 
should be changed or an understanding established between child 
and parent include: (1) the student whoTs-compared unf avo rablY_with_ 
siblinijs by parents; (2) the student who is expected to achieve b^ond 
his abilities; (3) the student whose firentrinrist’unwjse ly^fThis.e do* 
cational or career choice; (4) the student who Is negleaed fina ncially, 
emouonally, socially, or morally; (5) the student who is overprotected; 
(6) the student who has rebelled against parents because their atti- 
tudes or customs ate different from those taught in the school. 

In working out a remedial program where the home is involved, 
assuredly the teacher should enlist the support of other school people 
and community agencies whose specialty is in working with the home. 
Where the teacher assumes initiative for the approach t o the home, i t 
is well to have the s tudent m ake the arnhgements for the time of visit, 
to have clearly «cablishe^ purposes of the visit f ncludingspectfic t^es 
of information to be secured, to bejriendly toward parents regardless 
of their attitu des«.and finallyptojnake sure that the visit to the home 
will not Jead-tQ-a-more_s erious complication of the_student’s adjust- 
ment problem. It should be assumed that if a change is made in the 
home,'it~t^rcome because the parents know that the teacher is gen- 
uinely interested in the welfare of the child and because they want to 
make the change or are willing to give the teacher’s suggestion a trial. 

One teacher reports an incident which is worthy of careful analysis 
because of the high purposes expressed which are typical of many con- 
' scientious teachers. The straightfon^-ard account in the teacher’s clear 
. phraseology follows; 
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Marie, age 12, in the seventh grade, was an excellent speller and average 
in other work. The problem which arose was that she had too mu time 
for doing nothing. After class discussion ended and the smdy period for 
words began, she knew hers in about one-third less time than or er stu ents 
needed. .Then occasionally, she would whisper noisily, distracting sm e 
who needed to smdy, and often would just sit there an gigg e. ter a 
talk with Marie, she was better, but not for long. In anot er c ass s 
presented the same type of disruptive behavior. 

Our school records gave some information about Mane, as well dd 
other teachers, the principal, and school nurse, a y w o ^ 
time employed Marie’s mother as a house cleaner, gave a goo 
the mother. She came from well-educated folks, 
second wife of Marie’s father. ’The mother was very neat, ^ 
and was very particular about her children’s assocams tehatnon to 
principal gave material about the fate as ^ 

j j sf L ij -.uuanf if 1 told him about the other mrormation 

wondered tf they would resent it. i toia ** . . miry>,f Kf» heloful 

f , '' j j u- a visit to the home might he neiptui. 

which I had secured, and g ^ gracious man- 

I was invited into a very spic and span ^ mv real reason 

net by the mother. During out ^5 B. intet- 

for being there as ‘='“'8 know that Marie was interested in 

ested. and finaUy ventured “I ^ ^ 

drawing but she had discouraged . ^ J 

think any good could had fold Marie never .0 let 

waste time in such manner She a j 

the boys and girls at J „ drawings she had made, that 

to convince the mote, after I k ^„yd short 

perhaps the ;i“8h"«s talent h ^ pefmUsion to try to en- 

verses. It took two visits berore jvir e 

courage Mane. aoutoached Marie during her hilarious gig- 

Several days passed and jj „py ,aork or any 

gling-and-whisper T' • , “ . j^^l had to do and would like her help, 
kind of drawing, stating h ^ presented a group of drawings 

The next day dining class sh P 
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I had found with other teachers, and with their encouragement too, she has 
done some really splendid work. She is in high school now doing posters 
and many other drawings to advertise plays, class parties, events, etc. At 
Christmas she had an eight-verse poem which she read at church and in 
school assembly. As much checking as we teachers and our principal have 
been able to do, not yet has another discipline problem arisen with her. 
She seems to have adjusted and uses spare time when studies are completed 
to sketch or write verses. 

Students in her seaion became quite interested in her; oftentimes ask 
if she’d write a verse about them or go to the blackboard and sketch some- 
thing. To other teachers and myself, we felt lucky in finding out what she 
really could do and to influence her parents that drawing was not so 
"wicked" as the mother seemed to think. 

Undoubtedly, the reader will recall many similar instances in which 
an interested teacher has been responsible for helping an individual 
make a more adequate adjustment. Many parents, when they under- 
stand a situation thoroughly, are willing to provide money for medical 
examinations and corrective measures, to buy better clothing and school 
supplies, to improve diet and health conditions in the home, and to 
change their plans for the adolescent. When school people are also ’ 
willing to effect changes in the instructional program, the adolescent 
frequently responds positively. More so than many parents and teachers 
realize, the high school is extremely important to the adolescent in his 
growth toward self-direction and self-discipline. 

SUMMARY 

The- pur poses of^dtscipline are twofold: to help the student grow 
fro m dependence on adults for direction and control to self-direction 
and self-discipline based upon an understanding and practice ~of the 
ideals ofHemocratic citizenship, and to set up in the classroom ah or- 
derl y work situatio^so that lear ning acuv itles-proceed smoothly. 

The mental hygienist is primarily concerned with constructive pro- 
cedures which produce self-directive, socially conscious individuals who 
are secure in their feelings toward self and toward others. Classroom 
procedures which Jichieve_these-resu lts-pceyent-many Incidents of dis- 
orderly conduct, withdrasv’al b ehavior, and poor work conditions. How 
^ an individual beKaves alTdlvorks is in part determined by morale within 
■ the groups of which he is a member. 
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Morale withinj a group of maturing adolescents depends on many 
factors, c Mef of w hich is the way the leader carries out his responsibili- 
tieOTh e climate within a group may be appraised in terms of unity of 
feelings among t he membe rs, goals for which individuals and groups 
strive, and quality of interaction among group members and the leader. 
Depending upon wlm the teacher has set as’ the goal to be achieved 
through management of the social climate, it may be anarchic, re- 
pressed, competitive, or cooperative. In any climate, specific'situations 
may arise where punishment by the leader is necessary. 

The following guides clarify use of punishment: ( 1 ) Recognize that 
misbehavior is a symptom of maladjustment. (2 ) Try to discover causes 
before punishing. (3) Punish if it is the only effective way to divert 
attention from undesirable conduct. (4) Punish if it is the only effec- 
tive way to prevent an individual from interfering seriously with prog- 
ress of classmates or group morale. (5) Take care of punishments for 
minor «ses~yo^elf antfget them over qwckly. (6) Wherever pos- 
sible, relaieThe form of the punishment to the offense. (7) Carefully 
consider the severity of punishment and recognize that through severe 
punishment you may lose opporrunJty to help the individual. (8) Make 
the-timeTSfpuhishment the beginning of a remedial program. 

An effective remedial program involves appraisal of the specific 
situation in which the maladjustment is manifested, appraisal of the 
adolescent, and planning and carrying out a remedial program in terms 
of the appraisal.'Remedial programs may. follow this pattern: First, 
modify the adolesfems^titudes; second, make changes in the school 
environment; and third, alleviate or change unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions. The process of readjustment is frequently long and requires much 
more teacher energj- than does a posiuve program^whi^ the 

occurrence oTmaladjastmenc. — 


questions and activities 


1. Discuss the meaning of discipline, disciplinary measures, and the pur- 
pose of discipline. 

2. Drawing from your own high school wtpcricnces. arrange the ciglu 
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guides suggested for producing a mentally healthful classroom in the 
order in which they were carried out most effectively. 

3. Identify factors which might prevent a teacher from carrying out 
sound mental hygiene practices in the classroom. 

4. Discuss the characteristics of anarchic, repressed, competitive, and 
cooperative social climates. 

5. With one person assuming the role of the teacher and three or four 
others talcing roles of pupils, conduct a sociodrama which illustrates 
each of the climates discussed. 

6. Should the teacher try to build the same type of climate with all groups 
in all situations? If nor, describe situations where a repressed, competi- 
tive, or cooperative climate should be sought. 

7. Explain the relationship between use of punishment and classroom 
morale. Do the same for classroom morale and a good working situa- 
tion. 

8. Appraise the adecjuacy of the criteria proposed for deciding whether 
or not to punish. 

9. How do time of punishment, form of punishment, and severity of 
punishment affect (he use of punishment with individuals? With 
groups? 

10. When should a remedial program be initiated.^ Which students need 
help of a remedial nature? 

11. Discuss the major features of a remedial program. 

12. Organize a debate, panel discussion, or sociodrama for the purpose of 
clarifying such problems as (a) how to secure an effective work situa- 
tion in different classes, (b) when, how, or whether to use punish- 
ments, (c) when and how teachers should work together in a remedial 
program, and (d) when and how to improve home conditions for a 
maladjusted youth. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Guidance Services and Classroom 
Instruction 


Improving the quality of guidance services for high school youth 
has received much attention in recent years. Secondary schools a re 
assuming increasing responsi biliry f or (1) assuring that each stud ent 
gets into those courses jtnd_othec. s chool aaiv ities best suitedro. his 

^ucational needs, (2) providing each student with opportunity to find 

solution *to* jetsqtwl.pcobiea« in conferen ce witlT a stal led C Qunselof» 
and (3) assisting each smdent to discover his apt itudes and Silities i n 
relation to different careers so thatjie may choose his career wise ly. 

Guidance and i nstructi onal pro gra ms a re_jnot-jigidIy- se parat ed; 
rather, they are closely integrated, and both aim to provide a good 
learning environment for youth in the high school. We may look at 
the relationship bertveen guidance and instructional services in this 
way: The teacher is a specialist in providing instruCTional services. The 
guidance specialist is one who has particular understandings, skills, and 
attitudes useful in performing guidance services. Since both instruc- 
tional and guidance services are organized for the benefit of the same 
students, thej' must be closely integrated. Through rendering effective 
instruCTional service, teachers make an invaluable contribution in guid- 
ing the individual student. Through rendering effective guidance serv- 
ices, the guidance specialist helps teachers provide better instruction 
and also directly assists some students to make better adjustments to the 
total school program. 

In the first part of this chapter the role of the specialist in guidance 
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is outlined to indicate six major services included in an organized pro- 
gram of guidance and also to show how the work of the specialist is 
related to that of teachers. It should be noted that a teacher may per- 
form one or more of these services and that, to be a guidance specialist, 
one should have had experience as a teacher. Therefore, in reading 
about the duties of a specialist, recognize that many of them may be 
performed by the teacher who has sufficient time, adequate prepara- 
tion, and a guidance point of view toward youth and instruction. In the 
second part of the chapter guidance services which teachers perform are 
outlined. Because the duties of the administrator, guidance specialist, 
and teacher vary u'idely depending on bow the total high school pro- 
gram is organized, reference to types of organization is made to 
clarify the role of the teacher. 

THE SPECIALIST AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 

Guidance services supplement the regular educational program. The 
specialist in guidance ( 1 ) assists teachers in securin g andin us ing ap - 
praisal information to understand st udents asJ ndividuals; (2) co- 
or dinates th e coileccion and dissemination of occ upational information^ 
the surveying of occupational opportunity for youth in t he communi ty, 
and the or^fhizatTon and administrafibn oF the woric-experience pro- 
gram; (3) counsels individual students, assists teachers in building 
counseling skilh and makes arrangements with the principal to provide 
space and time arrangements for teachers to serve as teacher-counselors; 

(4) helps teachers organize and systematize group jruida nce activitie s; 

(5) maintains-W’orking relationships with out-of-sch ooI agencies for 
gathering miormanon and referral of sHidents; (6) d i^ts research 
concerned with educational and guidance program. 

"niese are six important guidance servxres rendered by specialists in 
the larger school systems. You note that much of the work is co- 
ordinating and directing; rcacbcfs, except for some counseling and di- 
recting research, do most of the work which helps students make better 
adjustments and plan more wisely. 

Currently, many schools do nor call the person who performs these 
services a guidance specialist. In many cases principal, assistant princi- 
pal, dean, adviser, or a teacher assumes major responsibilftj’ for one or 
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more of the services. In large school systems a psychometrist or school 
psychologist is in charge of the individual appraisal and research pro- 
gram; a vocational guidance director or vocational psychologist co- 
ordinates the vocational guidance program; full-time counselors con- 
duct interviews with students to help them solve personal problems and 
plan more effectively; home visitors or social workers visit homes and 
coordinate the program between school and referral agencies. Chiefly, 
the sire of the ^rhnok its-^rg aniMfin nal pattern— an d-jhe relativ e im- . 
pottance given to an organized guidance program w ithin the sch ool de- 
termine the number of spyialis ts _an(r3^imjta ffl)n ol dut ies. A~small ' 
school may have one counselor with part-time teaching duties to super- 
vise all guidance services. I ^ 

’ ‘ ' y. 

COORDINATING THE APPRAISAL PROGRAM 

Securing information about the individual student and using it to 
help him plan his educational program and career and to solve his 
personal problems is an important part of the guidance program. In 
previous chapters the importance of student appraisal in organizing 
classroom learning experiences to meet student needs was stressed. De- 

~ ^tric technjques^case jtudle5.j;h cck lists. i^uestiQnn aires, and te sts have 
been discussed briefly. Use of the cumulative record was noted. The 
guidance specialist has the duty of systematizing methods for appraisal 
of the individual, working out an effeaive record system whereby per- 
tinent information is available to *hooI personnel, and helping teach- 
ers develop procedures for usi^ the information to best advantage. 
Teachers contribute in appraising individual students and use informa- 
tion obtained by themselves and others to understand students’ back- 
grounds, interests, abiltties,'aptitudes, problems, and plans. Frequently, 
teachers need assistance In developing appraisal and recording pro- 
cedures and in interpreting data. 

Types of Appraisal Information. Among the more important kinds 
of appraisal information to be secured periodically and recorded cu- 
mulatively are: 

1. Home and family relationships: parental occupation, socioeconomic 
status, neighborhood inliuence bn developmental patterns of child, 
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emotional climate In the home, plans and aspirations of parents 
for the child. In every school and with every student, decision must 
be made as to how comprehensive this home survey should be, how 
often information should be obtained, and who should get it. 

2. Developmental and health status. The most efRcient use of time and 
most inexpensive way to secure this information is through setting 
up a system of yearly medical examinations. The medical records, 
which include measurements of weight and height, locate individ- 
uals who are healthy and those who have defects, low vitality, and 
illnesses. Only those adolescents with poor health, low vitality, or 
defects should be examined historically from birth to present. It is 
wasteful to go into the home each year to get a complete growth 
and health record for normally developing, healthy adolescents. 

3. Sc hool record. Courses taken and grades made, attendance, cocur- 
ricular participation, anecdotal records by teachers and other sum- 
maries of informal appra^^l, present educational status, and educa- 
tional plans provide most useful appraisal information in this area. 

4. Out-of-schooI informatio n. Work experience, travel experience, and 
principal leisure activities are the main records needed in this area. 
Here, too, the extent ro which comprehensive accumulation of data 
is to be maintained needs careful delimitation. Generally, we should 

' accumulate only those facts which help us appraise the individual. 

5. Test data: records of all standardized achievement, intelligence, vo- 
cational interest, personality, and aptitude tests. Test data and rec- 
ords of courses'lrompleted should be kept cumulatively because so 
little space is needed for the entries and because, when properly in- 
terpreted, these data reveal a great deal concerning the individual. 
Summary records of counseling conferences , conferences wirh ad- 
ministrators, and any court records. 

In allocating specific responsibilities of teachers for securing ap- 
praisal information, careful deJimitarion is necessary so that duplica- 
tions and omissions are avoided. For example, there is no need for all 
five teachers who have the student to v^it th^ home; neither is there 
need for a teacher and a counselor to make a case study of a maladjusted 
adolescent. Also, in recording information in the cumulative record, 
caution must be used to keep a record which is easily usable and not 
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cumbersome. If, for example, all the information obtainable from the 
home were to be recorded each year the record would become so un- 
wieldly as to be relatively unusable. 

One important area of appraisal in whi ch teache rsjieed.asslstance 
is that ^f selecting, administering, and i nter preting recently, stand- 
ardized tests. New tests ate being standardized; some of these are use* 
ful tools in appraisal. Usually the teacher is familiar with standardized 
achievement and diagnostic tests; these ace described more fully in the 
next chapter. There are other types of tests, developed especially for 
appraising other aspects of the individual's developmental pattern, with 
which many teachers need assistance. We shall examine four types of 
tests and one representative test in each area to illustrate how a spe- 
cialist may help teachers secure and interpret appraisal information. 

1. Vocational i nterest invej gtories for high school use have been 
standardized for the purpose of assisting students to discover how their 
interests compare with interests of adults successfully engaged in vari- 
ous occupational fields. The vocational interest inventory is one of 
many tools used to discover the occupational field in which the stu- 
dent’s interests lie; it does not indicate whether he has the ability and 
aptitude necessary to be successful in the field. With little time and 
study, teachers may learn to adminbter interest tests; interpreting test 
scores requires considerably more study. If the results are to be useful 
to the student in planning a program of study or in deciding upon a 
career, he must understand his scores. Ordinarily a student can profit 
from taking a vocational interest inventory only through private con- 
ference with an adult who fully understands the scores and who is 
skillful in helping the student to understand them. Placing students in 
particular courses or recommending a career to be pursued without 
a personal interview with the student is a dangerous misuse of interest 
testing. 

The Kuder Preference Record for grades nine-sbeteen and adults is 
a measure of vocational interest.' Form BB of this test, 1942, con^sts 
of 168 groups of activities, Aree aaivities to a group. In each group of 
three, the subject checks the activity he likes most, then the activity 

Record, Form BB, Chicago. Scieoce Research Associates. 
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he likes least. In the fourth group, for example, he makes the choices 
among these three: 

Build bird houses. 

Write articles about birds. 

Draw sketches of birds. 


Scores obtained indicate preferences for activities related to nine 
general areas: mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, ams- 
tic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. (A later form includes 
a tenth area: outdoors.) Norms have been establis hed to in dicate how 
an individual's score in ea Ajueajs related to scqrcsgp Trsons succe ss- 
fully engaged in various occupations. To help interpret profiles, norms 
are esfib'Rstedlvhrc’h 'show scores that ate significantly high or low. 
Further, those occupations related to each general area are listed, as ate 
those occupations related to any one of thirty-six possible combinations 
of two general areas. Thus, the first occupation listed for mechanical 
and computational is accounting machine operator. 

Two other widely used vocational interest inventories are “lose 
developed by Strong and by Lee and, Thorpe. It appears judicious, 
especially with adolercents under age eighteen, to administer two in- 
ventories for purposes of comparison. This practice involves rriore time 
and expense, but the interpretation of interest is undoubtedly more 
valid. Inventory results need to be interpreted to students m counseling 
interviews with them. The facts and information about interests which 
the student brings to the teacher or counselor in the interview are very 
important in helping him to decide his educational or v^nonal pbns. 

Z Autimde tests ate those which discover themiwduaU^b^ 
orofirfLniaracuEFlo^^ 

rae co ’ 

mechanical arts, clerical work, manual dexterity, and others^ Laje cor- 
porations and the military services use aptitude tests to pj”“^ 
for particular jobs. Some aptimde tests, as for music, are used m the 
elementary grades. Vocational interest and 

plementaty types of information which are useful to the smdent in 
p ^ -x narticular program in the senior high school, 

seleaing courses and a P““ ^ P smdent when his 

Aptitude test results are most usciui iw 
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scores are interpreted to him in counsel with a person who knows the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pattiailat test being used and w^ 
fully understands what the results mean. Each student should be helped 
to plan his educational program; aptitude test results are useful for thts 
purpose when the student understands his aptitudes and particular 
course offerings in relation to aptitudes possessed. 

The SRA Clerical Aptitudes Tesr is designed to measure ability to 
learn clerical jobs. Three different aspects of clerical work are tested. 
Office vocabulary, office arithmetic, and office checking. This is a group 
verbal test, and each of the subtests is timed. 

Office vocabulary consists of 48 items. In each item tw’O words are 
presented — ^big-large, left-right, good-night. The subject indicates 
whether the words mean the same, the opposite, or neither. 

Office arithmetic presents twenty-four problems. The subject may 
use scratch paper; he chooses one of 6ve answers as correct: 

A train travels 30 miles in one-half hour. At the same speed, how many 
miles can it travel in Eve hours? 

(1) 150 (2) 300 (5) 360 (4) 75 (5) none of these 

Office checking has 144 items in three groups of forty-eight each. A 
key is presented in which sixteen words are assigned numbers. The sub* 
' ject is given one of the sixteen words in each item and chooses one of 
five numbers which is correct for the word. 

This test is widely used in industry, and employers place considerable 
trust in its accuracy for measuring clerical aptitude. It is also used in 
high school. 

3. j^ ersonality inv entories cot Ktitute a third type of test . Many stu- 
dents are unsuccessful m panicular courses, as are many adults in their 
vocations, because of personality maladjustments and disorders. Requi- 
site interest and aptitude are present, but the student is not successful in 
music classes because he is unable to solve personal problems arising 
outside school and social problems in adjusting to fellow students and 
adults. Appraising emotional aspects of total personality struaure is a 
relatively new field, but progress is being made. Inventories are used 
in high school which help identify emotional tendencies likely to be- 

Aptitudes Test, Form AH, Oiicago, Science Research Associates, 
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come more acute with maturity. Ordinarily, these tests are not ad- 
ministered to the whole student body but are used with students whom 
teachers have located as being unmana^able or unapproachable — stu- 
dents too seriously upset emotionally to profit from instruction in usual 
classroom situations. Personality testing gives information useful in 
counseling and in planning remedial programs so that the individual 
student makes a better adjustment. The student with well-established 
tendencies toward emotional maladjustment can usually be assisted 
only when an adult spends considerable time with him in counseling 
and when a remedial program is planned cooperatively by the coim- 
selor and the teachers with whom the student has classes. 

The Califocnia Test of Personality^ is a group verbal inventory to be 
administered and interpreted by teachers. As it is described more fully, 
note how items are constructed to measure aspects of personality. 

The 1939 edition for secondary use was designed to measure six 
aspects of self-adjustment: self-reliance, sense of personal worth, sense 
of personal freedom, feeling of belonging, freedom from withdrawing 
tendencies, and freedom from nervous symptoms; also six aspects of 
social adjustment: social standards, social skills, freedom from antiso- 
cial tendencies, family relations, school relations, and community rela- 
tions. T^iere are fifteen questions in each of jwelve subrests to be an- 
swered Yes or No. Norms are established to convert raw scores of each 
subtest into percentiles. One plots a profile of the individual's per- 
sonality pattern derived from scores on each subrest, total scores of the 
two parts, and total score. 

The first item for each of the first six subtests is given. 

1. Do you usually do something about it if someone steps in front of 
you in line? 

16. Are you usually considered brave or courageous? 

31. Are you allowed enough time to pl^y have a good time? 

46. Do you feel that you are an important part of your school? 

6l. Are certain people so unreasonable that you cant help but hate 
them? 

76. Are you likely to stutter when you get worried or excited? 

’Louis P. Thorpe. WilUs W. dark, and Ernest W. Tiegs, California Test of 
Personality: A Profile of Personal and Social Adptstment. Secondary, Form A, Los 
Angeles, California Test Bureau, 1939- 
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You will find it interesting to read the inventory in entirety and the 
manual accompanying it to discover what test makers consider im- 
portant aspects of personality and how to measure it. You already have 
noted that there are fifteen items per subtest and that each subtest 
score is converted into a percentile rank in building a profile. Critical 
reviewers* doubt that tests with such low possible range in raw score 
are very useful in accurately locating an individual s adjustment. Also, 
as with aptitude, interest, and other personality tests in general, paper- 
and-pencil tests are somewhat limited in measuring what they are sup- 
posed to. They provide useful information when properly interpreted 
with other information. 

4. Individ ual intelligence tests such as the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale and the Wechsler-Bellevue must be a dministered by_a. petSQn 
skilled in testing. A group intelligence test may be administered by 
teachers. Group verbal intelligence tests — intelligence tests in which 
students must read the instructions and the problems — frequentlv jare 
unfair to students who (1) are retarded in reading, (2) come from a 
home background where vocabulary used is very different from that 
used in the test items. (3) come from a home or school background 
where problems of the^^pe contaTnedTn the lest items are'iiiffequently 
met, (4) have a seriou^ visu^ 'or "auditory dSect, ori^S) are emo- 
tionally upset or-disinterestedlwhileCtaki5g7the~fesf.'TofTtudehts in 
these categories, one administration of an individual intelligence test is 
more reliable and valid than adminbtration of several group tests. A 
person skilled In administering the individual test obtains a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of general intelligence and also secures other informa- 
tion during the testing which helps him gain a better understanding of 
the student. Individual tests are somewhat unfair to the same individuals 
as are the group tests; however, a skilled tester can detect the individ- 
uals fitting into those categories' much more ce&dily chan can the teacher 
administering the group test. 

Besides measuring mental age, which supplies the basis for com- 
puting IQ score, the tester also may rate the student’s motivation, per- 

* Oscar K. Buros, Third Mtnt^ Mwtmmenu Yearbook, New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press. 1939. In Ais yearbook critical reviews of each test dis- 
cussed in this chapter may be found. 
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sistency in attempt to solve problems, and emotions expressed. To_ 
interpret what an iQ_scorejre^_mrans^thejester„sh^^^ 
it is^ ^ate d_ to su^ct achievement, artisdc a Hlities, m anual ab ilities, 
and the like. 

A brief inspection of the tests mentioned immediately poses prob* 

■ lems: (1) What criteria will be used in seleaing tests? (2) At what 
grade levels should the tests be administered? (3) When during the 
year should they be administered? (4) Who will administer tests and 
record results? (5 ) How will test results be made useful to students? 
All teachers are concerned to some extent with these problems and 
usually spend a considerable amount of class time in administering tests 
and out-of-class time in scoring and recording. Too often, large-scale 
testing programs are carried out, the results of which are never made 
useful to students through teachers. _ 

The whole appraisal system needs careful organization. The coun- 
selor, administrator, or teacher in charge should work out procedures 
whereby responsibility for securing types of information is clearly es- 
tablished. Equally important, a record system must be operative wherein 
pertinent information is readily available to teachers, administrator 
Ld counselors. In many high schools the cumu anve record is used 
primarily by the administrator, no. by teachers. Often it conm.ns some 
completely irrelevant information; often, too, many kinds of useful in- 
formation are not available. In schools where the appraisal program is 
operating smoothly, an adequate cumulative record is rnamtamed and 
uL. The counselor maintains an individual inventory file for h.s coum 
selees which includes information from the cumulative 
teachers, and from smdents themselves. Procedures -n eta 
whereby teachers, in their classrooms, receive pertinent information 
about their students. 

COORDINATING OCCUPATIONAI. INFORMATION AND WORK-EXPERI- 
ONCE SERVICES 

s, rM sunnlv students wirti-iafo-gJHiS" ccncernmgpc- 

nomics, tmdes, and distributive occupations which are 
federal funds in part. 
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jobs, and (4) offer jyor.k-expetienc^rograms in which students en- 
gage in exploratory work activities as parTo^f theirhigh'^cBoor edua- 
tion. 

Occupational Information. Characteristics of occupations, includ- 
ing duties to be performed, number employed, working conditions such 
as hours, pay, ha 2 ards, etc., permanency, and requirements for entering 
have been catalogued. Pamphlets, books, and catalogues which give 
pertinent information are available for most occupations. The person in 
charge of coordinating vocational guidance services, in cooperation with 
the school librarian, makes such information available to teachers and 
students in a classified file of occupations in the school library. Pro- 
cedures for using films, taking students into the community, and bring- 
ing community personneI~e.g., the Director of United States Employ- 
ment Services — into the classroom have also been outlined. Frequently 
classroom teachers assume much responsibility for disseminating oc- 
^ational information as part of the regular instructional program. 
The whole program for doing so needs careful planning to prevent 
duplications among various classes and to prevent omissions in others. 
Occupational informa tion is useful to students when thej^analyaelt in 
abUtti esrand a ptituderGeK^class discussion 
led by the teacher Is useful in analyzing it. Counseling individual stu- 

ents IS riecessary to make sure that all needed information is obtained 
and that it is understood and used. 


Vocahond Counes. Courses to help students prepare for careers in 
agtrmlture home economics, trades, and distributive occupations may 
be financed in part with federal funds. Each state outlines specific 
requirements beyond those set up by the federal government which 
ocal schools meet to secure funds for this phase of vocational educa- 
tion To secure iedetal assistance, to catty out requirements set forth 
y the state, to otgamze vocational courses to meet the needs of sm- 
dents m the I«al community, to decide which smdents in and out of 
school may take these courses, to maintain records usually requited to 
pamc^am m the ptogtam-meering these tesponslbllities requites spe- 
ctaW miotmation and skiU. Teachers who have been educated to 
ptde msttuction tn a specific area of vocational education such as 
home economics or agticultnte know the tequitements in their area 
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and can evaluate their program in relation to the whole secondary 
program. When instruction in trades and distributive occupations is 
included in the curriculum, the problem becomes more complex; for 
teachers here must be skilled in the trade and need not meet usual re- 
t^uirements for obtaining a teaching license or credential. Frequently, a 
coordinator is needed in the larger schools to organize and to supervise 
a satisfactory program of vocational courses. 

Part-time Employment. Some students need jobs to pay part of their 
expenses in getting a high school education. Students secure work 
during vacations, on week ends, and during the school week. Questions 
immediately arise when the school attempts to secure and supervise stu- 
dent employment: (1) What are the state laws regarding age, hours 
per week, and minimum wages for minors? ( 2 ) What are local civil 
and school policies? (3) are union regulations for jjarticular 

jobs? (4) To what extent is die school responsible for seeing that the 
SRident is not exploited or does not work to the point at which he 
does nor profit from attending school? Along with securing answers to 
the above, the school often maintains a placement service and surveys 
the local community to discover jobs for students. 

W'ork Experience. The most skilled counselor may work with a 
student to help him gain an understanding of himself in relation to job 
specifications; yet the student upon graduation finds that the career he 
has chosen is unsatisfactory. To avoid this situation, some schools or- 
ganize work-experience programs as an integral part of secondary edu- 
cation. The tendency is for more schools m do this. In such programs, 
a committee of school and community personnel survey jobs cur- 
rently available, works out hour and wage procedures, sets up place- 
ment services, and arranges for amount of instructional credit to be 
given toward graduation. Students work in the school and in the com- 
munity on jobs in which they feel their interests and aptitudes lie. 
^Ihey explore how their estimates compare with actual experience. 
When a school organizes a work-experience program, the part-time em- 
ployment previously discussed is included in the total program. The 
placement service locates employment for graduates also. 

Occupation al information, obcamed'by_t^e_sn^dgnc in work-experi- 
ence needs to be related to his interests, aptitudes, and .career plans.' 
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The prospective salesman will not profit from working as a welder to 
the same degree as will the boy who intends to set up a repair shop; 
the girl who intends to become an elementary teacher will not profit 
as much from working with a secondar}' teacher as with an elementary 
teacher. To locate the jobs and match youth in those jobs for the purpose 
of assisting them to discover which is probably most suitable 
life career is a major goal of the work-experience program. 

PROVroiNG COUNSELING SERVICES 

The term "counseling" indicates a working relationship between 
two persons in which they meet in private conference The purpose 
of counseling is to help the student identify problems, make bwer 
adjustments, and plan wisely. The areas in which students need counsel 
may be grouped in four broad categories: (1) educational — making 
decisions and plans related to the curricular and cocurricular program; 
(2) vocational— making decisions and plans concerning immediate 
work experience and life career; (3) avoc^ional — making decisions 
and plans concerning leisure-time pursuits; and (4) personal— prob- 
lems of adjustment which students meet in conneaion \vith"ciaaroom 
studies and teachers, family relationships, health, finances, sex, religion, 
feats and anxieties, relationships with classmates, attitudes toward own 
physique, and many others. TTie four categories are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Thus, the student planning his high school program as a 
sophomore would make plans in relation to tentative career chosen, 
cocurricular program, and any personal problems such as health or 
parental wishes which might affea decision in his educational pro- 
gram. 

■^e number of counseling interviews needed to assist students with 
problems of adjustment and planning varies. Some students decide 
eaty upon a cateter and have few problems of personal adjustment; 
others need help at frequent intervals and over long periods of time. 
To provide adequate counseling service to high school youth, op- 
portumty must be available for them to receive it from a skilled coun- 
selor when needed. Thus all students in a school should be assigned to 
counselors or to teacher-counselors in a systematic W'ay. Also, time 
must be available for the counselor (1) to carry out the counseling 
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interviews, (2) to work out programs as necessary with teachers with 
whom the student has classes, and (3) to follow his students’ progress. 
A teacher in the core class or homeroom may be able to provide this 
service if skilled in counseling techniques and if time and space are 
properly arranged. 

The Counseling Interview. Specific ardtudes, undersrandings, and 
skills are needed to counsel youth effectively. 

The major attitudinal principles underlying counseling are as fol- 
lows: ( 1 ) Eachjstu dent is^ orthy.oLr^pect and is therefore accepted 
and not rejected; (2) the student can be helpeiTmlorving problems 
in inakmg' p lans; (3 ) “phonal problems' wKIclTltudents present 
are _held_in,strict confidence. One anecdote related to each principle 
illustrates the crucial aspect of attitudes in counseling. 

Mary, a junior, says chat she left home two nights ago because her 
parents do not buy her suitable clothes. Early in the counseling inter- 
view it is discovered chat the real reason is that her parents have re- 
fused permission for her to continue dating a bachelor, age rwcniy- 
seven. When her patents discovered that Mary had repeatedly lied 
about her dating, they refused to let her go out, so she left home and 
is now living with a girl friend. Mary says that she never wants to see 
her patents again because they are too strict. Is Mary still worthy of 
respect as an individual? Can the counselor who answers negatively 
help Maty solve her problem? 

Jim, a senior, has been apprehended by civil authorities for stealing 
on three different occasions during the past year. Currently, he reports 
to a judge once per month as outlined in a suspended jail sentence. 
Jim is above average physicaWy and menta/iy, likes physical accivicics 
in school, but shows disrespect to teachers and no interest in academic 
classes. He will have to remain in school for one semester beyond the 
senior year to be graduated unless special provisions are arranged. 
Can Jim be helped in making plans? 

Bill, while scuffling with another boy during a laboratory period in 
a science class, accidentally knocked a microscope off a tabic. No one 
reported the breakage to the teacher, who was out of the room at the 
time. Eater, the teacher discovered the broken microscope and suspended 
use of the laboratory until the "culprit was apprehended. The princi* 
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pal called a whole-school assembly for the purpose of discovering the 
offender. Bill does not take his problem to the teacher or principal. 
He comes to a counselor because he is afraid that he will be expelled 
from school. He is dejected and conscience stricken. He states what 
he has done to the counselor. Should the counselor immediately report 
him to the principal? Should the counselor work with Bill until he 
himself wants to take his case to the principal? Should the counselor 
assist Bill in presenting his case? The counselor who reports Bills 
confession to the principal without getung Bill’s confidence and ap- 
proval first will probably receive very few similar cases in the future. 

M aior^ undcrstandings jieeded to^counsel-high"Tchool~youth are 
identified in five areas of study: (1) psychology of adolescence, (2) 
psychology of human adjustment, (3) technTques_for_appraisaI of the 
individual, (4) the nature of the areas in which stud ents frequently 
need_cgutiseling help, -and (53 counseling techniques. When one 
counselor serves as coordinator of the total guidance^rogram and also 
counsels students, he must have information and facts related to all 


areas of the guidance program. Ordinarily, special courses at the 
masteral level of college along with internship under a skilled counselor 
are needed to develop these understandings. For teachers to serve as 
counselors, it is especially important that they understand adolescents* 
problems in the particular school and community, the nature of adjust- 
ment processes, and their own limitations in counseling. 

To successfully organize and conduct a counseling interview one 
must be able ( 1 ) to outline general plans for the conduct of the inter- 
view (2) to establish rappoa quickly with the student without forc- 
ing, (3) to help the student identify and state his problems, (4) to 
e p e student understand information pertinent to the problem and 
to outline procedures for obtaining other information, ( 5 ) to help the 
student plan procedures for solving his problem, (6) to know when to 
re er the student to another person for counsel, and (7) to terminate 
successfully a counseling imemew or series of interviews. Frequently 
teachers ate assisted in developing these shills through working with a 
skilled counselor. The suggestions which follow are appropriate for 
eac ers w o ave no such opportunity but who are assigned counseling 
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duties; n 1 TTie pur pose of counseling is to h elp students solve p rob- 
lem s. not ta ^oIye,p roblems fo r them. (2) The purgosehTraunieling 
ITtodlcIp^ie-student makrplans, notjo make plans wEia he must 
foIlowTljr'A^tu-dehrfmds'rehef-fi^ tension through eSprKsing 
and analyzingjiis^problemsr not through listening to the counselors 
•SSIiT^dmialysis o£ the problem. (4) Many students need assjst- 
anre from a c ounselor in easing disruptive relationships with class- 
mates, parents and siblings, teachers, and administrators. 

Teacher and Coumelor Cooperation. Where special arrangements 
ate necessary to solve the student’s problems, close cooperation be- 
tween counselor and teachers concerned is required. The student who 
is far ahead of his classmates and bored with classes can be helped 
only when he wants to help himself and when the teachers with whom 
he has classes make special provisions for him. The counselor helps 
the student plan for his improvement and also helps teachers work 
out provisions for meeting the student’s needs more adequately m their 
classrooms. OnsJechni.quu;ff^ ^rarive planning is themse 

case conference, the counselor or teacher to whon^he indi- 
vidual student is assigned brings together all his teachers. The conn- 
selor outlines fans which he has and invites die teadiers to supple- 
ment them. On the basis of this appraisal, a plan for improvement is 
outlined. The counselor does not outline the plan for teachers to fol- 
low. If the plan is going to operate effectively in die teachers cla«- 
rooms, they must participate in im formulation; further, they are n 
better posidon to estimate what can be done in the classroom than 
is the counselor. Many problems which smdents have are solved only 
when teachers get facts, outline a plan for improvement, and put n 
into operation. When conditions in the home ate involved, it is some- 
times feasible to bring parents into the ciK con erence. .ohlems in 

TotlowUp of Connseleet. One of the most difficult problems in 
counseling is to decide the time at which a snident no longer mmd 

assistance The only positive way 

the progranis 

to each counselor, provisions ate made for eacli 
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student, regardless of whether he feels a need for counseling, to report 
to his counselor. When the counselor works only with special cases 
referred to him, follow-up is more difficult. 

Some techniques used to follow the progress of the student include 
(1) having a teacher observe the student and report progress to the 
counselor, (2) examining marks, attendance, and teacher comments 
on report cards, and (3) carrying out informal interviews betu’een 
counselor and teacher. Techniques like these will operate satisfactorily 
only when close cooperation exists between counselor and teachers. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of counseling services requires that 
stud^H“bS"folI6wed alter quitting school or after graduation. When 
a courTselor Has a definite group assigned to him, part of his responsi- 
bilities include follow-up of his counselees. If this provision is not 
operative, one counselor or some other school person should conduct 
investigations of dropouts and graduates. 

Providing adequat e counseling serv ices for yout h is the hear t of the 
guidancft-progtam. The couns^of or teacher who helps students in 
making important educational and vocational decisions and in finding 
solutions to difficult persona! adjustment problems provides invaluable 
service to youth. 

COORDINATING GROUP GUroANCE ACTIVITIES 

Counseling and group guidance differ in that counseling implies a 
private conference between t wo individuals whereas group guidance 
ref ers to th~e^ Qtk,o X_a cq unseloror teacher~^th~twOT3r lii oi e s tudents. 
Some of the principal fun5ionS'Of"atrorganized~progranrot ^oup 
guidance services are to help students { 1 ) understand the educational 
and cocu rrlcular offering of the schoo l, (2) understand^ducadqnal, 
recreati^^and work o pportunity in the cornmnnir y, (3) learn about 
inter ests, aptitudes, ahdabilities in relation to educational a nd voca- 
tionaLneedsj-and (4) lea m sodal skills in adjusting to school , home, 
andcqm^unityjife. Group guidance activities do not eliminate all 
need^or individual counseling; rather they may be instrumental in 
lessening the amount of time required for individual counseling. 

The way in which group guidance activities are carried out depends 
on many factors, chief of whidi is the jT^anhatign of the school j^ro^ 
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gram. Three general patterns are apparent. In some schools the home- 
room” program is designed as the major means for carrying out group 
guidance activities; in other schools, the teachers of the core courses as- 
sume major responsibility; in still others, classes in guidance, careers, or 
psychology ate utilhed. Whatever provisions are operative, overall 
integration of this program with the whole school program is needed. 

Educational and Cocurricular OSerings. Assume that you have a 
tenth-grade class of thirty students assigned to you in a homeroom and 
that, besides orienting this group to the school, you are responsible 
for making sure that each student knows the curricular and cocurricular 
• offerings in the school. What, in relation to course offerings, should 
the smdents understand? First, they need to know the constants re- 
quired of everyone for g raduatio n. Seco nd, they need to kno w the 
^digSe nt kinds~onaio rHTi in5iool Jr^ms m, iradajvhicH they 
iHajr^ursue— generaT scientific, commercial, college preparatory, 
a'gncuIf!n?home economics, etc. Third, they need to knowrfi^s® 
prescribed at each grade level in the program^sefect^maHy, *ey 
need to know classes whi ch may be eleaed. By nowing an un er 
stanlhi^SJ-SSn obtaining a fairly accurate estimate of what « 
involved in each course. This type of information may be disseminated 
as a croup activity. , , 

Gaini4 familiarity with the cocurricular program may aim be 
undertaken as a group activity. Various methods may be employ^ for 
disseminating this information. The teacher may outline it orally, or 
it may be pfesented in mimeographed form. Bringing into the class- 
room members or officers from the different clubs and organizanons 
may be useful in helping studenm understand the nanire of cocur- 

ricular activities. . , , 

Community Services. Frequently high schoo students userfu^ 

tional and rKteational facilities provided ‘’F ““I " w 

or jointly by the school and community. All students "-d m knou 
the’ existence and lootion of such facilines r j'" 

participation or membership. One useful group gui a students 

Lline the services and then organize procedures 
already participating in such programs invite odier class members 

attend. 
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A few communities provide the following types of services to youth; 
(1) a rwelve-month program of recreational activities including bas- 
ketball, softball, tennis, swimming, and camping, (2) a well-organ- 
i 2 ed program of clubs, (3) sximmer and night classes in arts and 
crafts, and (4) youth centers for social dancing, parties, games, and 
hobby development under adult supervision. Many youth programs 
undertaken in communities have been developed from leadership m 
the school — administrators, teachers, counselors, and students working 


cooperatively to influence community action. 

Interests, Aptitudes, and Abilities. Tests are tools which be 
used to apprais^ int eres ts, .aptitudes, and abilities. The purpose of • 
guidance goes beyond measurement of present interest to building 
interest. Biinging community personnel into the classroom, making 
field trips, setting up committees of students to secure information 
concerning areas of interest, organizing committees ro identify and 
analyze general aptitudes and abilities to be successful in various classes 
and curricula in school— these are but a few of the many kinds of 
useful group activities. 

Activities similar to these may be organized for using the library, 
the school staff, and community personnel in securing and analyzing 
occupational information. As stated previously, individual counseling 
is still required to assure that students have needed information and 
interpret it accurately. 

Social Skills in Adjustment. Student government provides an effec- 
tive method fo e helping scudencs to dev elop social skills wh ereby they 
learn to get along better with others and to govern themsefvesi Each 
homeroom or~core class elects representatives to the student council, 


which has its officers, meeting place, and operating procedures. The 
types of activities which the government promotes vary widely, as 
does the degree of authority delegated to the student governing group. 
When student government is organized primarily to assist the admin- 
istrator and teachers in policing corridors, toilets, playgrounds, social 
events, etc., the guidance function is greatly limited. However, when 
the student government invesdgates problems of students in the school 
and community and makes recommendations concerning school and 
community action, the guidance function is thoroughly worth while. 
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Increasingly, committees of students, teachers, and communi^ per- 
sonnel are being organized to direct recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. TTiese close relationships between students and adults help 
youth grow in responsibility, self-direction, and adult citizenship. 

The organization of the homeroom or core class is planned to build 
social skills. Regularly elected officers and committees assume chief 
responsibility for conduct in the room and make plans for carrying 
out major aaivities. Discussion and action committees are organized to 
analyze (1) conduct at school, in and out of classrooms, (2) methods 
of effective study, ( 3 ) general problems concerning relationships in the 
home, (4) dating manners, and (5) conduct at social affairs and the 
like. ^^hgjiomeroom shoul d be the pla ce injhej chgol most like home 
in that a demo cratic atmosphere prevails in which students express and 
find solution to thetrpre ssin^ developmehtartasks. ^ “ 

Frequently, whole-scFbol pfogr^s*" Juch as career days are under- 
taken as a group guidance activity. High schools are increasingly mak- 
ing provisions whereby students may talk individually to representa- 
tives from colleges, industry, and trade during the career day program. 

In summary, the variety of group guidance activities which may be 
undertaken is so broad that it needs careful systemauzation. The person 
in charge of the whole guidance program often works with a com- 
mittee of teachers in outlining the particular activities which w'ill be 
undertaken each W’eek in the homeroom or core class. Some schools 
have produced detailed statements of suggested procedures. The best of 
these statements always provide for flexibility' and are based upon an 
accurate understanding of the problems students have and group 
procedures for helping them arrive at solutions. 

Vou may be of the opinion that many of the aaivities and pro- 
cedures Outlined as group guidance activities should be included as part 
of a regular classroom instructional program. In many cases they are; 
hou’cver, in some schools where no guidance program has been or- 
ganized only a few teachers include them in their classrooms. 

C0(5!U)1NAT1NG the referral program 
When school personnel cannot help students with problems di- 
fcaly, e\xr>’ effort should be made to utilize community agencies. We 
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may group students who profit from referral in three major categories: 
(1) those needing financial assismnce, (2) those jvith severe e mo- 
tional maladjustmenTor’mental DrphysICal'aehcIenSes^ 
apprehended for delinquent behavior. 

Financial Assistance. Boys and girls frequently are unable to secure 
part-time employment in order to buy lunches, clothing, school sup* 
plies, and medical services. In many communities public agencies and 
professional and service organizations supply assistance to needy 
youth as part of their regular programs. Public health service which 
provides medical attention to the needy is available in most communi- 
ties. KIwanis, Rotary, Elks, and other organizations frequently supply 
glasses, surgical expenses, and other types of assistance- The number 
of agencies and kinds of services available vary according to com- 
munities. Greeley, Colorado, a city of about twenty thousand popula- 
tion, has organized all groups into a Greeley Council of Social Agen- 
cies. In this relatively small community, some eighty-five different 
agencies exist which provide a measure of assistance to needy youth. 
Principal tasks of the g uidance expe rt in this ar ea are (li_.to_know 
9t assistance avaifaHe, (2) to. discover studen ts wh o 
nwd assistance, (3) to make sure that students are referred to t he 
proper agency, and (4) to handle the problems so that the student 
maintains status in his class, his home, and .his neighborhood. 

Emotional, Mental, and Physical Handicaps, A student may be 
disturbed emotionally to the point that the counselor recognizes his 
inadequacy in helping him. A clinical psychologist or psychiatrist is 
needed. Mental health clincis often provide this kind of service; some- 
times colleges or universities admit students into their clinics. 

Provisions to take care of other kinds of serious physical and men- 
tal deficiencies may be present: schools for the blind, the deaf, ampu- 
tees, and the mentally defective. Many suites and communities have been 
slow in providing these kinds of services to the maladjusted and handi- 
capped. Some high schools have been equally slow in using resources 
available in the state and community because no procedures have been 
organized for locating the services, identifying students who should 
be referred, and maintaining good working reiationships with the 
agencies. 
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Schools and Courts. In recent years the number of youth of hi^h 
sc hool age apprehended for deUnquent an dTrimifral~actnias inaeased. 
'Tni^resent tendency is for school and court officials to wofic out cases 
involving minor offenses in such manner that the student continues in 
school. This procedure requires a considerable amount of time by the 
person representing the school and demands that such person be able 
to work closely with the home, the school, the court, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

For what types of offenses should a counselor, teacher, or adminis- 
trator refer the student to the court? The answer is not definitely estab- 
lished because each case must be considered individually. In some 
schools relatively minor offenses are referred to the court; in others the 
counselor assumes much responsibility for working out remedial pro- 
cedures without referral to the court. 

Frequently, it is a counselor or other school person who rakes leader- 
ship in organizing committees composed of representatives from the 
court, the home, the school, the church, and other segments of the 
community into a functioning group which acts as a major social force 
in the prevention of delinquency, ^event ion of delinquent behav ior 
requires a total community effort diiwed at removing caus es of. delin- 
quencyiand establishing desirable outle ts for y outh accmty. The need 
for establisFimg 'youth-saving services in the school and community is 
often not considered seriously until a relatively large number of youth 
are brought to court. 

directing research 

A considerable amount of research is needed to organize and evaluate 
the high school guidance program. Here are some of the principal 
problems frequently considered in research; (1) How many youth 
drop out of school? Why? What happens to them? (2) Wliat happens 
to the graduates? (3) How effective are the health services in the 
school and community? (4) How adequate and useful is the scliools 
testing program? (5) How adequate and useful is the cumulative rec- 
ord system? (6) How adequateAnd cffcaivc are the \'Ocational guid- 
ance services? (7) How* adequate and effeaive are the counseling scf%'- 

ices? (8) How- effective andadj^uatc are the group guidance aaivitics? 
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(9) How adequate are community resources and facilities and to what 
extent are they utilized? (10) What are the needs of youth of school 
age and how well is the high school program serving these needs? 

Research of this type supplies information needed to impiove the 
total high school program and living conditions for youth in the com- 
munity. Direction of such research requireS-a mthef_high_degre^f 
expertness. However, if the information is to be used in a program 
of improvement, teachers, administrators, and community personnel 
should share in carrying out pertinent parts of the research. It is prob- 
ably safe to conclude that teachers who share In discovering the ade- 
quacy of the testing program, of the cumulative record system, or of 
community services will learn a great deal and will contribute invalu- 
able suggestions for improvement. Bringing community persons into 
the research program proves an effective means of educating the com- 
munity concerning the value of a good program of educational and 
guidance services in the high school. 

In summary, guidance services supplement instructional services. 
Guidance services have been incorporated as an integral part of mod- 
ern secondary education to help students make better personal adjust- 
ments and to plan their educational and career programs more wisely. 
An effective program of individual appraisal, cumulative record keep- 
ing, counseling services, work experience, tefettal, and research is 
needed to achieve these purposes. Because teachers are specialists in 
instruCTion, other persons skilled in counseling are needed to make 
the total high school ptogcam most effective- 

THE TEACHER AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 
The paint at which the guidance functions of the classroom teacher 
begin and those of the specialist end is not sharply defined, as you 
noted in the previous discussion. Both the separation and the correla- 
tion of duties ate dependent upon tive organization of services within 
the particular school. General guides for tparhpr p artirt panon are 
dis covered through e x ^tmng die te ach er atn l guidance_com- 
mitteesin the sch^i, ^2) special kinds of teaching, and (3) regular 
classroom teaching. — — 
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GUIDANCE COMMITTEES 

Guidance services are to supplement the regular se condary educatio n 
prn^?^7?i~ 'l'hp rp^Trt?n^fi^anr-tvill-be~morreffecuve primarily be- 
' cause teachers want to make it so^ therefore, teachers should be rep- 
resented on guidance committees so that they share in deciding what 
guidance services are needed and how they will be implemented. 

A school has a guidance council which formulates policies regard- 
ing the total guidance program. Why should teachers be represented 
on this council? Three illustrations will point to the need: 

1. The budget for the school year is fixed. Employing a counselor 

will necessitate increasing class si 2 e for teachers because funds are not 
sufficient to employ both the counselor and a teacher who is needed 
because of higher enrollment. Teacher representatives on the council 
may decide in favor of the counselor, accept the extra numbers of 
students as part of a much needed program, and work with greater 
zeal in the community to gain more support for the school. If teachers 
have no voice in making the decision, they are likely to resent the 
counselor’s coming into the system. ^ 

2. A counselor has three regularly scheduled interviews with each 

student per semester. The program is arranged to fit the counse or s 
very rigid time schedule. In many instances smdents miss classes to 
meet the counselor. Teachers have smdents out of class almost evety 
day because of counseling interviews. Other students nee ^ 

three interviews. These students miss several class meenngs. Assuredly, 
teachers need onpottunity in committee with the counselor and adminis- 
trator to prevent such occurrences or to be fully aware of the unavoid- 


ability of them. 

3. A principal, newly interested in a guidance ptogtam. assigns 
thirty to forty smdents to each teacher in a homeroom sm^non wnh 
instructions that the homeroom teacher is to carry out a 
services including counseling. No provision is made to *= 

teacher’s load of five regular cla«es, the homet^m spo^«^P 
of a cocntticuiat activity Decisions like the« 

u-otk load and emotional health of the teacher should be shared unh 
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teacher representatives on the guidance council. Teachers need to 
participate in all guidance conunittees because all aspects of the gui 
ance program are related to their work in the classroom and in the 
school. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS 

Frequently the homeroom or core class teacher assumes major re- 
sponsibility for helping students outline educational program, conduct- 
ing the orientation program, administering group tests, analyzmg 
occupational information, organizing the student council, and direct- 
ing group activities dealing with problems of adjustment. In some 
instances individual counseling is also the responsibility of the teacher 
in the core class. When the teacher is assigned to or selected for these 
duties, he is responsible for doing a most effective job. Teachers having 
these duties should meet together and, with the administrator or coun- 
selor, outline the best piogiam possible — one which is coordinated 
to be of most value to students. 

.■Teachers nf ^oc-atienab-and-trade-CQurses have unique functions 
related to the guidance program. Generally, their classes have large 
numbers of smdents who do not go to college. One of the main pur* 
poses for including specific vocational courses in the high school pro- 
gram is to meet the needs of students not going to college. So long as 
secondary education assumes responsibility for helping youth develop 
a salable skill through a program of vocational instruction in high 
school, teachers of the vocational courses need to be concerned not 
only with helping the student develop the skill but also with acquaint- 
ing him widi job opportunity in that field. Further, these teachers are 
expected to be more familiar than other teachers with techniques for 
helping students appraise their intet«ts, aptitudes, and abilities in 
relation to vocations. 

Teachers who have remedial clagg sjn subject matter or classes for 
pl^siSlIjTor mentally handicapped^^dents also are in unique posi- 
tion to further an adequate program of guidance. These special teasers 
carry out their duties with students needing help not provided in the 
regular program of instruction and are therefore able to provide special 
services. 
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GUIDANCE ASPECTS OF REGULAR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Teachers cooperate •with those persons assigned specialized guidance 
duties and constantly work to improve their teaching practices to meet 
the needs of youth most effectively. At this point we take up the prin- 
cipal ways in which teachers may cooperate with individuals having 
specific responsibilities for guidance. If no guidance personnel are 
employed, teachers may carry out these functions themselves or in 
cooperation with the principal or an assistant. 

Appraising the Individual Student. Accurate ap praisal of the indi- 
vidual student is requisite both fo r teaching and for coun seling. The 
counselor may assume major responsibility for gathering fnformation 
outside the school or helping teachers gather ir, while teachers secure 
information about students in regular classes. The teacher and counselor 
supply each other with information and teachers exchange information. 
Provision must be made for this information to be recorded and dis- 
seminated so that it is useful to all teachers concerned and to the coun- 
selor. There seems to be little justification for not supplying carbon 
copies of pertinent cumulative data to teachers in their classrooms. 
Either teach e r s themselves or teachers with assistance from the coun- 
selor should outline the types of information needed, methirfs for 
securing, recording, and disseminating it, and methods by which the 
pertinent parts will be used in acquainting the smdent with his own 
characteristics. All teachers should contribute informauon which leads 


to a better understanding of individual smdents. 

Discovering General Aptitudes and Abilities. Eadusssl^helps 
his students to discover theiiuaptitud es and abilities as pm oyegular 
HSSraThSSSrThTteac the iSaHtTot a semester 

oT^STiSSairaiscovers strengths and weaknesses of the smdent. 
These facts are extremely valuable in helping the smdent plan his 
educational program and vocational career. Generally, tmchers have 
been prone to use such information only for marking an not to e p 
the smdent make a better adjustment or to modify the content, mate- 
rials, and methods of instmction to meet the different kinds of apumdes 
and levels of ability present in the class. Classroom methods and cur- 
riculum patterns which produce student maladjustment have contrlb- 
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uted greatly to the increased need for counseling services. Helping 
students to understand their aptitudes and abilities and to plan with 
reference to them is an important contribution of classroom teachers 
to an effective guidance and educational program. 

Disseminating Occupational Information. Most subjects include 
understandings and skills which have a relationship with career choice. 
Because adolescents become vitally interested in choosing a career 
during high school days, teachers should^help them tq_jiscovei,^ 
relationship between subjects and various.careeK. This is an excellent 
procedure’ for 'iriotivating classroom learning. Psychologically it is 
sound practice to help students discover how English, mathematics, 
science, and other subjea skills are useful in many kinds of careers. 
Making field trips and conduaing class discussion of the relationship 
between school work and later career are useful procedures in dis- 
seminating occupational information. 

Teachers have a vital role in preparing for career day programs. 
The career day is a concenrrated effort to help students, mainly juniors 
and seniors, in making important career decisions. A class discussion 
of the kinds of infocmacion which students should seek in questioning 
represencadves from various vocational fields helps them profit from 
the career day program. 

Referral. Teachers need to understand symptoms of^maladjustment 
so_that_serious emodoaal.'distOTbances are avoided in_the, classroom 
and so. that, stud ents receive assi gnee wtienTt is needed. When the 
teacher discovers a student with a serious problern and a counselor 
is available to help the student, the teacher should refer the student 
to the counselor. Not to refer him greatly impedes the operation of the 
counseling program. 

Some teachers hesitace to send the disocdetly swdent 4 cousiseloc 
because they feel that doing so reflects unfavorably upon their presage 
and status. There is a strong tendency for teachers to interpret all 
disorderly conduct of students as a dtr^t to their status. This kind of 
attitude is to be avoided. Recognizing that behavior is caused and that 
many causes of disorderly behavior originate outside the classroom, the 
teacher tries to discover why the student is disorderly, to work out a 
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program with the student for remedying conditions, and to refer those 
cases which cannot be handled satisfactorily to the counselor. 

When no counselor is available for students with serious problems, 
the teacher assumes more responsibility for locating community refer- 
ral agencies, sending students to such agencies, and working with the 
agencies in setting up remedial programs for the students. 

How can you estimate the seriousness of an individual’s maladjust- 
ment? Carefully analy 2 e his behavior, attempt to see the problem from 
his point of view, and then work out a solution with him. This will 
help you analyze the number of areas in which he is maladjusted, learn 
how long the problem has existed, and diagnose the nature of symptoms 
exhibited. 

Generally, the mo re ar^s inv olved the more ser ious is the problem. 
The girl who is in po6f~K^th;^"faiirng in most school work, u fre- 
quently in trouble with classmates and teacher, rejects parents or is 
rejected by them, and dissipates leisure time in the community has 
many areas of maladjustment. Her problem is more serious than is that 
which centers in only one area, and she needs expert counseling more 
than does a person whose problem is in one area. 

The longer the duration of the p roblemjhe more senous Jt js, a nd 
relatively more time or greater modification of the individual and his 
environment will be needed to solve it. The boy who has made very 
low marks in arithmetic throughout elementary and junior high school 
years has a more serious problem than does the one who has a good 
record until starting algebra at the beginning of the semester. 

Intejisig of maladjustmentJiajLJ^- ^uged through djag nosi^f 
Occasional dajS^ming is normal; habitual daydreaming 
is serious. Being shy is normal; crying when asked to participate, or 
completely withdrawing from classmates is abnormal. Occasional 
short, verbal outbursts of anger against classmates are normal; fre- 
cjuent physical attacks against classmates or temper tanffums are^ sen 
ous. Being concerned about tests is normal; nose bleeding, vomiting, 
and muscular tics ate abnormal. The differentiation between normal 
and abnormal conduct for adolescents is not easily ma e use t 
depends in part on individual patterns of behavior altcadj established. 
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One must know what the indmdual has alr^dy learned as normai 
ways of expressing himself. Through Ithbwlng thelndividuatTone oh 
diagnose symptoms'to estimate intensity of maladjustment. 

Counseling. Teachers guide students informally in everyday class- 
room situations and in out-of-class activities. The teacher in the core 
class may provide counsel for all students except those who are seri- 
ously maladjusted or who have exceptionally difficult problems m 
planning, ^^cher who has regular clas^ and also J^egular -hours for 
individual counselings called a'teacher-<ounselor. Prior to undertaking 
formal counseling responsibilities, the teacher should examine three 
important factors contributing to the success of counseling; (l)^hil- 
owaattitudes, understandings, and skills, _( 2) t ime and room jirrang e- 
ments, and (3) kinds and Intensity^f student-problems.which may be 
hahdredlsadsfactorllyjn counseling,- 
Generally, teachers are expect^ to find time outside of or during 
class to help students with problems which arise because of the content, 
materials, and methods of instruction in the particular class. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to find time for helping students with 
adjustment problems which originate because of instructional methods 
or because of the nature of the class retpiremenis in relation to the 
student’s abilities. Other kinds of problems pteviously discussed under 
“Referral” might well be the province of a specialist but need not be 
when teachers have adequate time and requisite skill in counseling. 

Should teachers attempt to counsel students from their own classes 
when for some reason the student’s problem arises through dislike of 
the teacher or the subject? The answer is not definite except to this 
extent: The ya cher should not counsel the student unless he isj /illing 

(2) to accept a mcasure~6f^iespon5iElUty_for-h aving p rod uced the 
^probl^, "and O^'To^work out a solution acce ptable t o the sm dent 
^ajid-th’e-teacher, It^ouid be clearly undersro^, however, that stu- 
dents are not to escape their rety)Onsibilities toward a particular class 
or teacher via the counselor. The counselor should not remove a stu- 
dent from a class without giving the teacher opportunity to solve the 
problem with the student. Et^Uy important, teachers should try to 
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work out personal-social relationships and academic requirements in 
the classroom so that need for this type of counseling diminishes. 

Creating Success Experiences. One success experience goes far in 
blunting the deteriorating effects of many failures. Our whole society 
is extremely success conscious, and achieving a measure of success is 
extremely important for norma! personality development. 

If teache rs would make sure, first, th at they show ^terest in and 
a ccet^ ead r~student; second, that each student experiences a feeling 
of success "in one phase of the academic work; and tErd^that t^ s^ial 
^imate~within the classroomTi^such that each student Has two or 
Ar^ ~goQd frien ds in the classroom, the need for individual coun- 
seling would be greatly minimized. If a student must be failed and 
prevemeff^ffomTacHieving succe^ in a particular class, the teacher 
should assume responsibility for helping him to see why he is failing, 
for getting him into a different program, or for helping him evolve 
better work skills and conduct. Each teacher undoubtedly can prevent 
an adolescent from being completely rejected or isolated when he 
accepts such a criterion as an important objective of classroom instruc- 
tion. 


I' fL fhg teacn ^ t S tc<_d o a.most 

effecuve job in teaching and to utilize those servi ces of specialists whi ch 
- ran be ptoYided 'adenlly. There is no basic difference biSeen ob- 
leeti ves of t he in struroonal and guidance programs. The school organ- 
ization and specific methods for achieving the objectives provide the 
key to delimiting the area of the teacher and the specialist in guidance. 
In schools where no specialized guidance services are organized, teach- 
ers have to allocate their time between instructional and guidance serv- 


SUMAMRY 

Increasingly, guidance services which supplement classroom instmc- 
tion are being provided for high school students. Gmdance specialists 
who have ptofesional education and experience somewhat different 
from teachers and administrators, coordinate the organization and 
execution of the guidance program. Tbe chief purposes of guidance 
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services are to help stud^ts understand £iei^wbl^Sjjnake_^er 
adjustment to school, home, and co mmuni t y life, and plan edu ^onal 
program and career more wisely. The organi 2 ation of the school an 
specific mVthods'To'r achieving these purposes delimit the responsibili- 
ties of the teacher and the specialist 

Sbc major areas of a guidance program are: ( 1 ) s ystematic apptaisd 
of the indiv idual student (2) dissemination of occupational informa- 
tibh,’’^3) counseling, (4) group guidance, (5) referral, and (6) 
research. Guidance specialists, administrators, and teachers ate all 
concerned to some extent with each of these aspects of the program. 

Classroom teachers have a vital role in securing and using informa- 
tion concerning the individual. This task is necessary to make class- 
room instruction effective. Also, teachers serve on guidance committees 
which formulate policies and practices. As leaders in the classroom, 
homeroom, or cocurcicular activities, teachers ( 1 ) organize procedures 
to meet students’ needs based on appraisal of the individual and the 
group, (2) discover general aptitudes and abilities of students, (3) dis- 
seminate occupational information related to their area of instruction, 
(4) refer some students to counselors or other agencies, (5) counsel 
some students, and (6) eliminate many personal adjustment problems 
through providing success experiences for students. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss the relationship between instruaional services and guidance 
services. How do the terms "guidance services" and "guiding youth” 
differ? 

2. What are six major guidance services in the modern high school? 
What faaots determine which persons perform these services in the 
school? 

3. Discuss the extent to which teachers may need assistance in securing 
information about each student, rea)rding it, and making it useful to 
students. Can these things be accomplished in the larger school with- 
out one person s assuming coordination of the whole program? 

4. Describe the essential features of an adequate program for helping 
students make a career choice wisely. 
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5. Discuss the major understandings, skills, and attitudes needed for 
effective individual counseling. With what kinds of problems do stud- 
ents frequently need help other than that which they receive in the 
regular classroom program of instruction? What arrangements related 
to teaching load, time, and space must be made if the teacher assu m es 
counseling responsibilities for thirty to fifty students? 

6. ^fake a list of the group guidance activities for which teachers should 
as^imp major responsibility. How should these be coordinated within 
a school and within a school system? 

7. Describe situations in w’hich students should be referred to out-of- 
school agencies. 

8. Why should teachers ser\'e as members of the guidance coundl or 
guidance committee within a school? Within a school s)'stem? 

9. What is the role of special teachers with reference to instruction? To 
guidance services? What are the duties of a teacher-counselor? 

10. Explain the role of each teacher as it bears on (a) informal guidance, 
(b) understanding each student, (c) securing, recording, and using 
appraisal information, (d) counseling, (e) disseminating occupa- 
tional information, (f) referral, and (g) creating success experiences 
for students in the class. 

11, Secure information by visiting schools or reading written accosts m 
which (a) teachers assume major responsibilities for individual coun- 
seUng, with no fuU-time counselor employed by the school, and (b) 
counselors are hired who do no teaching. Which of the plans do 
you favor? Why? 
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CHAPTER 15 


Evaluation and Classroom Instruction 


The relatedness of evaluation and classroom instruction was estab- 
lished in the discussion of planning in Chapter 6 in this way. Hrst , 
objectives stated in behavioral terms as understandings, skills, and 
^itudes are formu lated." Second, activiries' ttfa^eye thVobj^uves 
^are org anized. Thir^, kinds of student behaviors jndi'ca'tive of gro^ K" 
jgjindersxahdm^, skills, and attitudes are identihed. Fourth, instru- 
Jienis suc h as standardized and teacher-made tests and informal eva lua- 
ti^proc^ures ate used to secure data concerning progress in learm 
ing. Fifth, these data are interpreted, in part by the teacher and in part 
by the students. Gathering and interpreting data help the teacher 
appTaise'thrvalidlty of objectives, the extent to which they are being 
achieved, and the relative values of the learning activities in achieving 
them. Since students share in evaluation, the data ate useful to students 
for measuring progress, appraising their strengths and wea esses, 
and planning more intelligently. A comprehensive ev aluation pr ogram 
:^in the wholejchool providesj^necessaiylmfor^n^^im- 
proving the school orogram. 

cleat" the essenmb of an evaluation ptogtam and 
specific ptocedures in evaluadon, ptoblems ate invesngated m this 
otdet: fitst, the essential features of evaluation; second, standardized 
tests in evaluation; third, teachet-made tests; fourth, infotmal evalua- 
tion techniques; and fifth, inteiptedng test scores and other data with 
Statistical measures. 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF AN EVALUATION PROGRAM 
An evaluation program is organized 03 appraise amoun t and qualiy 
or value. Thus evaluation includes all the tools and techniques of 
measurement which are useful in ascertaining amount and value or 
quality. In appraising student growth in Latin vocabulary, for example, 
evaluation is concerned with both the amount of vocabulary gained and 
the value of it to the smdent. In evaluating a theme, we are concerned 
with correctness of English used and with the quality of the ideas ex- 
pressed. Since all high school students are to profit from attending 
classes, we use evaluation techniques to discover how well they are 
learning and of what value it is to thein. 

EVALUATION IS RELATED TO OBJECTIVES 

Evaluation is concerned with_appraising growth toward _s pecific 
objectives— objectfvw which lead to'T'rogressively higher levels of 
understandings, skills, and attimdes as students learn. In a well-organ- 
ized program of instruction, school, teacher, and student objeaives are 
in close harmony although they are stated in quite different termi- 
nology. These objectives guide the seleaion and use of evaluation 
procedures. 

class should contribute to student growth in understan dings, 
skills,-an3'atatu'der'Each teacTier needs to establish the extent to^Tird 
which learning activities will be direaed tow’ard achieving objectives 
derived from an area of subject matter compared with more compre- 
hensive objectives not directly related to subject matter. In a unit on 
labor in a United States history class, three major objectives derived 
from the subject area might be stated thus; The student ( 1 ) under- 
stands the problems of later in modern life, (2) builds skill in analyz- 
ing diese problems, and (3) establishes an unbiased attimde toward 
the problems. With more comprehensive objectives which might be 
sought the student would (1) understand how problems of labor 
affea his own economic status, (2) build social skills in adjusting to 
classmates and teacher, and (3) exhibit a friendly attitude toward 
classmates. Because the school has assumed increasing responsibility for 
guiding not only the imellectual but also the physical, social, emo- 
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tional, and moral aspects of adolescent growth, objectives should 
include more of these less tangible but highly important growth fac- 
tors, and evaluation procedures should be developed to appraise 
growth toward them. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING REQUIRE CONTINUOUS EVALUATION 
For the teacher to ascertain progress of students, i t is neces ^ry to 
know the^point at-which they arc at the beginning. To evaluate growth 
in social skills, we might administer a sociometric test to discover 
where students are now' and then administer one later to discover 
what changes have occurred. Discovering where students are at the 
beginning helps in diagnosing strengths and weaknesses so that learn- 
ing activities may be organized more effectively to accommodate the 
■ patterns found. The teacher in the tenth-grade general science class 
assuredly wants to know where each student is in achievement in order 
to organize the best kinds of activities and most efficient use of mate- 
rials to suit the achievement levels discovered. As t he learning a^vi- 
ties proceed, frequent evaluation of student progress irnecessary for the 
teacher“tb^Iearfr characteristics of the learning situation^hi^jrnay be 
if^'^ihg ^/"facilitating progress. Unless the teacher knows how 
stud^elrning is proceeding, the effectiveness of the teaching cannot 

be appraised. . . . 

Making progress toward goals is a most powerftff motivanng orce 
in'pwp^Iunearirifigr-For-studcnt interest to continue in any kind 
of activity, knowledge of progress is necessary so that success feelings 
ate engendered. Usually the teacher needs to assist student in mras- 
Ming progress because of their immaturity and lack of skill for doing 
so. Patt of the infotmation secuted to discover where studen^ are must 
be available to smdents so that they, too. are aware of the starting 
point. Teacher-made tests may help smdents measure then ptogtess 
when such tests are carefully planned and the scores ^ 

imerpreted to students. Conferences between the teacher and students 
wherein they examine their progress may be employed ‘•long wt* 

keeping individual charts, making "Ttntn 

conducting self-evaluations toward objectives, and the I'ke-I^!^ 
ptKeeds mote evenly and tapidl ^en students know where they ar e 
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and evaluate their own progress toward objectiyesjwhicVd^ want to 
teach. Evaluation takes into account this important 'aiaracteristic of 
purposeful learning. 

EVALUATION REQUIRES CObPERATION BETWEEN TEACHER AND 
STUDENTS 

When both the student and the teacher are to ascertain progress 
toward objectives, it is apparent that they need to share in identifying 
objectives, in collecting and interpreting evidence, and in making use 
of the evidence. By the time students finish high school, we expect 
them to follow these procedures in managing their life affairs, so we 
should provide opportuniries leading to this important phase of living 
when we have the chance to guide it intelligently. When we give the 
student these opportunities, besides encouraging continuing interest 
and purposeful activity, we broaden the basis on which to evaluate in 
that we observe the student’s method of selbappraisal. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to determine the extent to which 
the students share in gathering, interpreting, and using evidence. Data 
obtained from student diaries or logs, problem check lists, interest 
blanks, intelligence tests, achievemenr rests, and sociomerric tests usu- 
ally should not be interpreted to students in groups; rather interpreta- 
tion must be carried out individually with the student. Depending on 
the particular case, it may be unwse rojiresent cert^njnfdrmation to 
the indiyi^l. In areas directly related to tK^fbgtess of learning, it 
appears dwuableTot the teacher to encourage students to share in all 
phases of the evaluation and for the teacher to interpret data obtained 
through tests to students so that they discover strengths and weaknesses 
and use such information for self-improvement. 

EVALUATION FOCUSES ON GROWTH IN RELATION TO ABILITY 
A general_ objective of secondary education is tha^ngaglngin class- 
foom a^viue s is toJ icroLvidue to each smde nt in m aking reasonable 
progress m iine _with his abiliti es. We know that students mature 
physically and mentally ac different rates, that differences in previous 
educational experiences lead to wide differences in achievement, and 
that individuals vary widely in aptitude for different kinds of learning 
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such as manual, verba!, and artistic. Unfortunately, in many learning 
areas we do not have accurate standards which identify the amount 
of progress individuals with given abilities, aptitudes, and achievement 
make during a given length of time. Therefore, comparisons with class- 
mates are sometimes necessary to estimate ability and progress in 
relation to it. 

Standardized achievement test scores may be used to ascertain 
growth of individuals in relation to their tested abilities when the 
same test or an alternate form is repeated. To use standardized tests for 
this purpose, the objectives of instruction must be directed to achiev- 
ing results measured by the test. Also, each individuals second score 
must be compared with the 6rst. The same procedure applies to 
teacher-made tests. 

It may help the individual student to find his location on a test m 
comparison with others in the class. It will help him much more to 
discover ways through which his own progress may e en ance m 
relation to his own ability, and evaluation is directed toward this 

end. 


EVALUATION REQUIRES QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

Most of us have received or have seen report cards which had a 
deportment mark with entries in the form of letter grades « P™™'' 
ages. This was an attempt to measure and report a qua ity w ic 
readily subiecr^-objeCtive measuttunent. The meanmg of *= 
in a companson wtth other marks and 

was probably significant only to the teacher asstgmng the mark A 
studeL migM have received a C because he was tardy, because h 
refused to catty out a teacher command, because he 
steps, or beca Je he did not do his work carefully. The deport 
ment mark did not indicate the quality of his e avior i . j. 
ful way. TTie present tendency is to use descriptive comments to indicate 

growth in the less tangible kindsMkhavm^^^^ 

Part of the competence or teacmng r kp in 

ments concerning what ^pprafeing’the 

helping the smdent to 'e-wti’ting a theme, piinting 

adequacy of a given student performanc 6 
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a picture, or conducting himself graciously in the classroom. Qualities 
like these are not readily measured with any kind of objective test but 
requite judgments. Judgments of this kind are made daily by the 
student and teacher and are an important aspect of evaluation. 

A most important feature of qualitative evaluation is that the stu- 
dent be helped^ to establish standards by which to appraise his own 
performance and conduct. It is of much greater significance that the 
smdent be able to judge the quality of his own performance than that 
the teacher summarize his performance in a single mark or short, 
descriptive comment. 

EVALUATION IS BASIC IN CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

The effectiveness of a total school progtam.rests upon the.ptogress 
students make toward achieving socially valid, pbjectiye_s^Objective 
kinds of evidence and value judgments are used in determining effec- 
tiveness of the curriculum. If the total school program is organized 
to help students make satisfaaory progress with their developmental 
tasks, then growth toward such objectives needs to be appraised. If 
the TcnTmperauve Needs4af, Yout h constitute thejchool's goals, then 
evaluation must include measures to determine t^ degree-to which 
theseTieeds-arejnet_and the value ofnhe various experiences organized 
in the school to achieve these objeaives. 

To bejvalid. the evaluation of a tota l school pro gr am needs to be 
comp re^nsive. Appraisal of students’ needs, of their progress difSligh 
schoofTbf their progress outside school to some extent, and a follow- 
up after leaving school are required. Some kinds of evaluative pro- 
grams in which judgments ate made concerning the effectiveness of 
the curriculum without sufficient comptehehsiveness and objectivity 
include those in which ( 1 ) studies are made only of students who go 
fo coJJege, (2) only those who cema'm i n school to graduate are stud- 
, ied, (3) smdent progress in subject achiev^ent only is discovered 
and conclusions ate drawn on comparisons with national norms, and 
(d) the cocurticular programs such as athletics, music, and art become 
the chief criteria of the school's effectiveness. All of these taken to- 
gether provide useful evidence, but each separately is too narrow 
to indicate the effectiveness of die total curriculum. 
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EVALUATION REQUIRES USE OF VARIED TECHNIQUES AND INSTRU- 
MENTS 


After objectives are formulated and learning activities are organized 
to achieve them, evaluation requires use of a variety of techniques and 
instruments. 'I^e_,major techniques include- discovering^^ here the 
student is at the beg inning; keeping records of. progress _as_the_l earning 
*^^oceedsj using appraisal methods to discover th e student s abilities, 
a ptitudes^ _i nterests, _plans, prol^em s^ devisin g m ethods for ac- 
cu rate interpretation of data by students and teacher; .and fon nUrap ng 
methods of record keeping which will accurately summarize-progress 
o^rthe'ScHobi life of the student. 

"TErbSTi^raisar and measurement instruments available should 
he used. Standardized tests of achievement, intelligence, aptitude, 
personality, andcyocational interest yield valuable data to help under- 
stand each student’s develq^ental pattern. Teacher-madnests may be 
used"^ 'appcalse progress in learning directly related to course objec- 
tives. Informal evaluation procedures such as case studies, anecdotal 
records, sociomettic tests, questionnaires, rating scales, check lists, 
conferences with the student,-confetences with groups of smdents, and 
case conferences which may include parents often are used to appraise 
qualities and values. The best evaluation by teachers uses some of the 
techniques and instruments from each group. No teacher usesjHgf 
thginJJetails concerning these tools and procedures ate presented in 
later sections of this chapter. 


evaluation provides necessary information for marking 

.A markin g or report ing system ^ is necess agi_to J . nfotn ^ateTO of 
a student’s pt^tess, to mainpinjuimmqLJVid ence of the s mg^ 

wwrSrid^ ol to maintainJummatyJnf otmaponte guidai^pu^ 

'pos es, and tcTmeet^ dministt ative in ma king 

Jng promotions, graduation, requirements, jccommen an 

UkSfeihSiTs we'maintain the usual cuttiailum pattern 
'Tinier of hours in attendance to earn a hig s no CTe i 
long as courses ate organized in one-hour periods or muluples thereof, 
brief summary marks are required. 
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Ari adequate marking system should include for each student an in- 
dication of comparative achievement in subject understandings and 
skills, an indication of achievement in subject understandings and skills 
in relation to ability, and an indication of progress in the more intangi- 
ble areas of growth; attitudes, work mediods, social reladc^hips, and 
emotional expression. Whether the first of these should be reported 
to parents is debatable. In some schools only the latter two are re- 
ported. 

These eight essential features of evaluation indicate that it is far 
more comprehensive than measurement. Measurement, however, is 
an important aspect of evaluation. The best_measurin g instrument s 
are standardized. As you examine abbreviated desaiptions of standard- 
ized tests which follow, note w-hat is being measured and how skilled 
test makers construct test items. 

STANDARDIZED TESTS IN EVALUATION 
The use of appropriate standardized tests is a promi nent pha^ o f 
evaluadon. A standardized achievemenrtssfTn aigeora, lor eicample, 
may provide evidence concerning the relative effectiveness of two dif- 
ferent methods of teaching. Also, it may tell how each student is doing 
compared with other students in the class, in the school, and in the 
country. Standardized tests may be used to help students measure 
progress during a given length of time and secure self-appraisal in- 
formauon. 

CHARACHTRISTICS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 

A Standardized test has four distinguishing charaaetistics. First, 

' items have bcen-carefolly-selected so tint they mwsuFe~wharth~e test 
is supposed.to nieasure.-3his-featum,is_ call^ test v alidity. Usually 
several experts have cooperated in building the test and have carried 
out comprehensive experimental and statistical procedures to appraise 
its validity. Thus, in an arithmetic achievement test the items have been 
seleaed on the basis of what is usually taught in arithmetic at the var- 
ious grades in representative sdioob throughout the nation. 

Reliability of the test h as also been establishe d; that is, the scores 
made by individuals on the mst are accu rateli^ f^ ~a~s~the' teSlcelfTs 
concerned. If the test were completely reliable and^two com^able 
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forms of it were administered to diirty students without their having 
had opportunity to improve performance between test administra- 
tions, each student’s score on the second administration would be 
exactly the same as on the first. The best tests have some error in meas- 
urement; therefore, reliability coefficients of 1.00 are relatively impos- 
sible. Many achievement tests have reliability coefficients above .90, 
which figure means that each individual's score on the test places him 
quite accurately in relation to others. 

A second feature of standacdged .tesK,is_that the method^ of ad- 
ministfatioh is standardizedT^at is, definite instructions for administer- 
"iiig the test, including exact words to be used in giving instructions; 
time to be allowed for completion; and the role of the tester in helping 
students are clearly indicated. 

A third feature of standardized tests is that scoring has been standatd- 
ized. Ke ys foTscoting ana'tules-fof deciding correct and incorrect an- 
swers are outlined. Test makers have created ingenious devices in mak- 
ing answer sheets and keys which facilitate both accurate and quick 
scoring. When two testers follow instructions and make no errors in 
scoring, they get identical scores. Hius, if two teachers scored *e s^e 
set of forty answer sheets, the resulting scores would be identical. 

Finally, interpretation of scores is either totally or partially standard- 
ized. National norms have been established whereby each individual s 
score may be interpreted in terms of a grade-placement equivalent, 
age equivalent, percentile, or some other form of derived score. Raw 
scores made on standardized tests are meaningless until intetpretation 
is made. 


Kind and number of standardized tests 

A most comprehensive surv^ of published tesc, rnost “ 

standardized, appears in successive edidons of die.Me^^ilfi^r^:- 
The Third 

editor smres the hope that "this project will receive ^nfBcenr suppmr 
to publish a AW Merrrurememrre.rhgok eveiy 
y5?.rs.- In this yearbook, the attempt was made to 
dally available tests-cducadonal, pgrctoloffmhjnivseanonal 

. > Oieu K. B„,os (ed.) , Tit Third Mrrdrd M..,urrr,.r<, Y^rbort. New Dnic 
Rutgers University Press, 1949. 
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published as separates in English-speaking countries between Octo- 
ber, 1940, and December, 1947. Also, some tests produced 1933-39 
are included, making a total of over 663 tests which ate listed and re- 
viewed. Each new volume is to supplement the previous volumes. 

Achievement Batteries. Tests have been standardized to measure 
important areas of school achievement, usually subject achievement. 
The battery may be in a graded series and administered at different 
grade levels, through adult, thus providing a continuous record of 
growth in school achievement. 

To give you a better concept of the identifying data available in 
The Third f^iental Measurements Yearbook for twenty-two different 
achievement batteries, that which identifies the Progress{ve_Achieie: — 
ment Tests is reproduced: 

Progressive Achievement Tests, 1943 Edition 
Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 9-13; 1933-43; 4 levels; the tests in reading, arith- 
metic, and language are available as separates in both band-scoring and 
machine-scorable editions; 35^ pet specimen set at any one level, postpaid; 
Ernest W. Ticgs and 'Willis W. Dark; California Test Bureau. 

(a) Primary Battery. Grades 1-3; 1933-43; Forms A, B, C; $1.75 per 25; 
95 (llO) minutes. 

(b) Elementary Battery. Grades 4-6; 1933—43; Forms A, B, Q $1.90 per 
set of 25; 120 (135) minutes. 

( c) Intermediate Battery. Grades 7-9; 1953-43; Forms A, B, C; $190 per 
sec of 25; 150 (165) minutes. 

(d) Advanced Battery. Grades 9-13; 1934-43; Forms A, B; $1.90 per 
set of 25; 150 (165) minutes.* 

The Advanced Battery, Form A, consists of five subtests which are 
subdivided thus: Reading Vocabulary, Reading Oamptehension, 
Mathematical Reasoning, Math Fundamentals, and Language.* 

Here are items from the test. As you read the items from this and 
other tests discussed, evaluate them from the standpoint of conciseness 
and clarity of expression, decide what is being measured by each item, 
and classify each item according to type — multiple choice, recall, alter- 
nate choice, etc: 
p. 29. 

•Ero«t W. Tiegs *ad Witlu W. dark, Progreisive Achievement Test!, Lot 
Aftgelcj, Califotnia Test Bureau, 1943. 
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Directions: Underline the word whidi means the same or nearly the 
same as the first word, and write its number on the line to the right. . 
graph (1) motive (2) _diagram_ (3) bucket (4) synthesis — • 
apparatus (1) filament (2^ mechanism (3) quadrant (4) synchronism 


minister (1) teacher (2) proctor (3) pastor (4) interval 

plot (l) _plan (2) plenty (3) farce (4) episode 

Directions: Draw a line under the largest number in each row and write 
it on the line to the right. 

2/5 . 5/8 3/4 4/9 

’ .2, 50% ~42 1.19 

Directions: Work these problems. Write the answer on the line to the 
right. 

A swimming tank is 15 ft. wide, 50 ft. long, and has an average depth 
of 5 ft. How many cubic ft. of water will it hold? - 

A house valued at $8000 was insured for 80% of its value. The rate of 
insurance was 24 cents per $100.00. What was the amount of the pte- 
mium? 


DiRECnoNS: Draw a line under the cottect word and write its number on 
the line to the right. 

(‘Isn’t, ^.Aren’t) the baskets filled with flowers. • • 

I approve of (‘Jii^* him) going. 


The PtOEtessive Achievement Tests ate typical of many acluevement 
batteries. The battery surveys achievement in various subjea hel s 
au«ht in most, schools. Norms arc established for each sublest y 
which taw scores may be converted into derived scores. Further, these 
subtest scores ate plotted on a graph to yield a profile of achievemem. 
TTius, strengths and weaknesses according to snbtest scores may 
appraised. For further diagnosis of an individual’s achievement 
items related to specific parts of each subtest ate enumerated m the 

.CM “S; “ 

^’SLP’-batterjvtmtrshould considcr.what the ~ ^ ■-pf's 

to the_schopI_and.coutse.objcctives, ^sojte ° ,.i,,ve been 

seliabiUty, “extent -of sample popnlation o_n_whicli norms 1 
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established, time required for administration, ease of scoring, ease of 
converting raw score into derived score, and cost. One should always 
be aware that when a school attempts to get students to score high on 
a particular achievement battety, the tendency is to load die curriculum 
with classes and teaching procedures directed toward that end. 

Character and personality Tests. ITie California Test of Personality, 
a personality inventory, was discussed as a tool of m^dividuaLappraisal 
in the previous chapter. Another interesting and useful instrument 
in appraising the individual student is the Mooney Problem ^ Che ck — 
list.* It is one of many instruments currently available for measuring 
aspects of character and personality. 

The Check List has forms for junior high school, high school, and 
college. The form for high school has eleven general areas: ( 1 ) health 
and physical development; (2) finances, living conditions, and employ- 
ment; (3) social and recreational aaivities; (4) social-psychological 
relations; (5) personal-psychological relations; (6) courtship, sex, 
and marriage; (7) home and family; (8) morals and religion; (9) 
adjustment to school work; (10) the future: vocational and educa- 
tional; and (11) curriculum and teaching. In each of these areas the 
student responds to the thirty statements by checking those which 
he recogniaes as problems for him and then encircling those which ate 
most troublesome. The total number of problem statements is 330. 
Administered properly to a class, the Check List provides the teacher 
with a summary of problems which students consider troublesome and 
also identifies those individuals who check many problems. Admin- 
istered to a whole school, it provides a survey of student problems in 
school. In individual counseling, it helps the counselor and the student 
locate specific problems which may be fruitful for discussion. 

Intelligence Tests. Intelligence tests may be administered individu- 
ally or to groups. The Revised St anfo rd:Binet Scale, discussed in the 
pre\-ious chapter, is the most widely used individuaTtesr. In most high 
schools, group tests are used. Representative of many group verbal tests 
which include tests for use in kindergarten to adult levels ate the 
Pintner General Ability Tests.* 

* Rw« L. Me)OQ« 7 , Problemt Cheek Uit, Columbus, Ohio State University Press. 

1941. ’ 

* Rudolf Pintner. Bess V. Cuooio^liara, and Walter Du/osr, Pintner General 
Ahilitj Tens: Vtrhel Series, Yoakas, World Book Company, 1938. 
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Here are items, one from each of the eight subtests of the Advanced 
Tests, Form A, 1938; instructions to the subtests are not stated here 
as in test booklets. 


Vocabulary: Select the word which means the same as the first: quiet— 
(1) spite (2) require (3) rid (4) silence (5) noisy 
Logical selection: Select the word most logicaUy related to the first: 

A bird always has or impHes-(l) song (2) feathers (3) flight (4) 
(-5 ) summer 

Number sequence: Select the number which follows next m sequence: 

9 12 15 18 21 24— (a) 27 (b) 30 <c) 33 (d) 26 (e) 37 
Best answer: Which meam'neatly the same as "A stitch m time saves 


nine?” 

( 1 ) A penny saved is a penny earned. 

(2) One stitch is less expensive than nine stitches. 

(3) Great people save time. , 

(4) Saving should take place only at a certain time, 

(5) An ounce of ptevention is worth a pound of cure. 

CUslficSS^ i-diittify the word which d^ not pothers: 

(1) banjo (2) bagpipe „f^ 

(4).jncrease.(5) 

Anetoj^select the word which establishes the same relationship with 

the third as that established in tte Srst mm 

memory-recollection, forgery \ / b 

(4) negation (5) ^“‘’ifi®i?n 

Annette reuromng.- Select the cor ^ ^ pressure gauge, it registers one 

When I apply a weight of 1 ^ 4 bubbles. When I apply 4 

bubble. When I apply 2 ^ probability what will be L 

pounds, it registers s®™ j ^ |j -piy jbt pounds? 
number of bubbles registered lU sh™ PP J P” 

(a^6.(b) 64 ( 0 22 (d) 96 (e) 28 

„.„erial presented about the Pintner Tests, con- 
In reviewing the jr^m, Bieasute intelligence? (2) Do 

sider these questions: (1) ^ ^ 

they measure the ^ are there in using a series of tests 

Diner Scale? (3) ’''ff'S^rten to adult levels? 
which carries ^ ^ standardized 

Achtevement, uiagnom'-t 
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tests are available m separate subjects and broad fields. Some of these 
tests are designed primarily to surv^ extent of achievement; others 
include diagnostic features. Some attempt to measure degree of aptitude 
in a particular area or subject; others measure achievement not directly 
related to subject understandings and skills. It should be noted that 
all tests measure the student’s perfoOTaoce at the time of testing. On 
the basis oflEirjjerformance, the score obtained may be'T’Ineasure of 
achievement or aptlmde. In turn it may have value in diagnosis or 
prognosis. Thus, a general achievement test, administered in the twelfth 
grade, may be an excellent aptitude test for college entrance. 

Test B, Work-Study Skills, Iowa Every-Pupil Tests.of Ba sic Skills 
is an achievement test whiclt mcofporates^ diagnostic feature. It is 
designed to measure skill in map reading, use of references, use of 
index, use of diaionary, and reading graphs, charts, and tables. 

Map Reading is in three sections. Ten different maps are used; they 
appear quite similar to black-and-white maps in school texts. In, each 
case the factual information needed to answer the forty items in the 
test is provided. For example, the subject examines a map and decides 
whether one, two, three, or four states receive more than eighty inches 
of rainfall annually. 

The twenty multiple-choice items in Use of References require 
that the subject know where to get specific information; no clues are 
given as in Map Reading. Thus, the subject from his own knowledge 
must choose where to locate specific information as in the question: 

Where is Qoatia? 

(1) an encyclopedia (2) an atlas (3) Inside Asia 
(4) National Geographic Magazine 

The Use of Index Test provides a sample index, and in each of 
twenty-two items one correa answer is called for, as: 

On what page does a discussion of consumer problems begin? 

The Use of Diaionary Test presents a sample dictionary which 
provides the basic information in answ’ering twenty-five multiple- 
choice items such as: 

• H. F. Spiaer, Ernest Horn, Maude MtBroom, H. A. Greene, and E. F. Lindquist, 
lou-» EvrTj Pyt^l Ttiti of Buie Stills, Boston, Houghton Mifain Company, 1941. 
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Which of the following is correct? 

(1) Gilamonster (2) gilamonster (3) Gila monster (4) Gila- 
monster 

The test on Reading Graphs, Charts, and Tables includes eight 
black-and-white reproductions which, if correctly interpreted, yield 
answers to twenty-seven multiple-dioice items such as: 

In what year was most merchandise exported from the United States? 
(1) 1938 (2) 1933 (3) 1930 (4) 1929 


J. Wayne Wrightstone, reviewing this test, had general commenda- 
tion for it -with two exceptions: the subtest scores are not sulBciently 
reliable for diagnosis of individual pupil achievement, and the norms 
do not include a sufficiently broad sample of the national population. 
His concluding statement was; "Teachers and supervisors generally 
have accepted the Work-Study Skills Test as the most significant con- 
tribution of the Iowa Every-Pupil Test batteries. In the modern class- 
room the newer work-study skills are assuming a position of equality 
with the more established skills in reading, arithmetic, and language 
arts.”' 

To conclude the discussion of standardized tests, these facts should 
be established: Tests in given areas were examined in some detail in 
this and the previous chapter to illustrate instruments which ate avail- 
able for gathering evaluative evidence. No attempt was made to ex- 
plore all standardized tests or to recommend any specific test. Your 
author would like to express two opinions at this time. First, carefully 
selected and intelligently used standardized tests provide useful evi- 
dence and are an important part of any evaluation program; and sec- 
ond, one of the best means to improve one s ability in test construcnon 
h through careful study of standardized tests, accompanying manuals, 
Jind critical reviews of tests. 


TEACHER-MADE TESTS IN EVALUATION 
In constmaing tests for clMSroom W 
mut_ceneral characteristics of^es rst - fl) 
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to appraise in terms of the objectives of instruaion? (2) ^lidi>y; 
How can I make test items which measure what they ate supposed to. 
(3) Reliabili^: How can the test be constructed and scored so that it 
measures accurately? (4) Usabili^i Can it be easily administered 
and scored, and can the results be readily interpreted? 

Many kinds of tests are construaed and used by teachers, especially 
tests to measure achievement of subject facts, understandings, and 
skills. Teacher-made tests may be grouped into two broad categories: 
es^_at;d-jabjeetive. Essay tests vary in length of answers from very 
long to one short paragraph. Frequently used objective test items Include 
completion; alternate-choice, such as true-false, yes-no, same-opposite, 
and other variations; multiple-choice; and matching. 

ESSAY TESTS 

Essay tests may be used to appraise the student’s abiljty to exp_tess 
himself clearly in written form^ his ability to Veca ll and org anize 
relativ ely large amounts of mater i al, im ti hisTibilitf*to^aluate_critI- 
cafly . If one wants to achieve all three purpos^'^ith one test item, 
then marking must take into account all three factors. For example, 
the item "Evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of standardized tests" 
might be marked on the basis of how clearly the student expressed 
himself in written form, how many and how well facts were brought 
to bear on the question, and how critical his evaluation was. If only 
one mark were to be given to the answer, one would have to decide 
how much weight to give each aspect. This is a difficult decision to 
make. It is perhaps wise to construa separate items to achieve each 
of these purposes; however, doing so often tends to destroy the use- 
fulness of test items. In other words, if one made many short-answer 
items, the marking would be more reliable, but one would lose part 
of what he intended to measure. 

I Ability to Express Se lf Clearly. Return to the first step in test con- 
srniction: "what do l"wanrto~apptaise in terms of the objeaives of 
instruction?” In what courses is ability to express oneself clearly in 
written form an important objective? In. classes in creative writing, 
English composition, joiu naltsm . and b u^«s English it undoub^ly is 
an important objective. A teacher might want tolise an essay test in 
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summary evaluation or in diagnosis to appraise the extent to which 
students exhibit this abiHq^. Items which serve the purpose might be: 

Outline the plot of As You Like Jt. 

Write a theme on the topic 

Discuss the importance of form in business letters. 

Summarize the important guides in writing a news story. 

Kecall and Organization, An essay test may be constructed to 
appra^ the student’s abHlty to recall a relatively large amount of 
mateffal and to organize it into a meaningful pattern. In social studies, 
science, and literature, developing this ability may be an important ob- 
jective of instruction. Here are samples of recall questions, which are 
frequently called essay questions: 

What are the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

What nations are members of the United Nations? 

List the Presidents of the U.S. since 1860. 


In these items, marking is fairly simple, but the items do not meas- 
ure ability to organize facts except at a very low level. 

Questions to appraise organizational ability need to be more gen- 
eral and might follow this pattern: 

How did our tariff policies change from 1920 to 19^0? 

Discuss the growth of organized labor since 1880. 

Describe how a federal revenue bill becomes enacted into law. 


These questions require both recall and a degree of or^nization. ey 
require longer answers and a higher level of organizauon a 
the items in the first group, and they are more difficu t to mar 
jectively. , , 

Crifkd EvaUu:tion. In many courses we want to develop ab.l .7 
“f s tu>nts^^ fate critically. To some extent th.s ab.l.tj- may 
appraised with essay tests. Items which measure a ' “V 
critically frequently begin with "Why." "Compare, Contrast, 
Otherwise imply critical evaluation, as: 

Why were the Articles of Confederation unsatlsfact^’? 

Cumpatc the tariff poUcies of the Republican and Democratic p . 

1888-1348. 
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Contrast the editorials of the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times. 
Why does organized labor oppose the Taft-Hartley Labor Act? 

The emphasis in these questions is upon relationships, appUcaaon 
of facts to broader problems, and evaluation of facts and relauon- 
ships. 

Strengths of essay tests are that they may be used for appraising the 
student’s ability to. express himself in written-form,. to .organize large 
amounts of material into meaningful patterns, and m eval uate criti- 
cally. Also, students may develop better study methods to prepare for 
taking an essay test than they do when preparing for objective tests. 

Weaknesses of essay tests are also observable. E ssay tests ha ve low 
validity because they do not sample a sufficiently comprehensive area. 
There appears to be no way to correct for quality of handwriting and 
English usage, which inevitably affea the tester’s estimate of what is 
being measured. Essay tests are also low in reliability, in part because 
only a few items may be answered during a given time and also be- 
cause subjectivity enters into marking. Higher validity and reliability 
may be attained when teachers construct items carefully, define the 
criteria on which marks are based, and compare marks with one an- 
other. Essay examinations are more time consuming than objective 
tests from the standpoint of administration and marking. More time of 
the smdents is required for writing an essay test, and much more time 
is needed by the teacher for scoring. The strengths and weaknesses of 
essay tests are more apparent as objeaive tests are discussed in more 
detail. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS 

In examining standardized tests, you noted that many types of items 
am used and that there ate vatiatiotw of_types. Regardless of the type 
of item used, standardized iwr nems are usually excellent in English 
usage, clarity of statement, and conciseness. The fewest words possible 
are used; yet no confusion is created in deciding the correct answer 
because of irrelevant or ambiguous phrases; "trick” questions are 
avoided. Furtb^standardized-tests-measure-a-variety-of^blllHes, are 
readily^admnistered and scored, and usually haye_hifilrvalldity and 
reliability. — "" ’ 
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Constructing valid and reliable objective tests is difficult and de- 
mands considerable experimentation. In discussing four types of objec- 
tive test items — completion, alternate-choice, multiple-choice,, _and 
matching— points to watch for in construction ate indicated. 
'Comple tion Tests. Completion rests are those in which words 
=a3Fphrases have been omitted in sentences; the student is to fill in the 
omitted word or phrase. This kind of test may measure abili ty to re - 
< call orj o.perceiye relationships. Here is a sample of each: 

Standardized tests usually have higher , and 

than do essay tests. 

An achievement test administered near the end of the 12th grade Is a 
good test for college entrance. 

Following are examples of poorly constructed completion items. 
How could each be improved? 

A - test score is meaningless until converted into a derived score. 

The Test measures intelligence. 

• tests may be grouped into categories: 

You probably agree that in the first item, the use of the article A 
gives a clue to the answer; the second is too vague and indefinite be- 
cause any one of several answers is correct; and the third has so many 
tnissing words that it is impossible to tell what is wanted. 

To facilitate scoring of completion tests, consecutive numbers may 
^ placed in the blanks, with instructions that the answers be placed 
in the left margin corresponding to the numbers. 

Alternate-Choice Tests. An alternate-choice test item requires that 
the student choose one of tw'O answers. Samples follow. 

True-false: 

Evaluation is more comprehensive than measurement. ^ 

Dlscorering relative position of students in the class is a pnmarj pur 
pose of evaluation. 

Yes-No: ,, , , 

Are all tests reported in The Third Mental Measurement: 1 earhook 
standardized? 

Q'oice of correa answer: 
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The revised Stanford-BInet Scale is administered (1) individually, (2) 

to groups. _ ^ 

The Kudet Preference Record measures (I) mteresy(2) aptitude. 

Investigate these true-false items to discover poor construction: 

Standardized tests scarcely ever have reliability coefficients of 1.00. 

Essay tests should not be used infrequently in any course. 

Aptitude and ability are synonymous. 

The title of Qiapter 2 in this book is: "The Nature of Adolesents. 

You probably agree that "scarcely ever" is vague; "not infrequently 
makes the second difficult if not impossible to answer; aptitude and 
ability usually have different meaning but may not always, depending 
upon the context in which diey are used; and the last item demands 
recall of specific words from the text — also, it could readily be a 
"trick” question because it is correa except that “Adolesents" is in- 
correct spelling. 

Some strengths of aIternate<hoice tests are that they may bej tdapced 
to testing in many classes; a great deal of material may be tested in a 
short time; and they are easily scot ^. In testing achievernent,“^eak- 
n«ses-of'akenrat€^hoice“fesK are apparent. First, guessmgJs_encour' 
aged; second, the learner is present^ wkh^ajvrong.tesppnse; third, it 
is extremely difficult to construe alternate-choice items w hich a re 
always_ttw_.ot-always-false. When part of the items^uTthe test are 
usually true and others are always true, the student is faced with the 
problem of deciding whether a usually true item should be marked 
true or false. 

Multiple-Choice Tests. In samples from standardized tests, multiple- 
choice items were reproduced in which the student had to select one 
of three, four, or five choices as correct or better than others. This 
of item, is used widely ux standaoUzed wibift'fOTAsw. 
it is adaptable to many purposes and is useful in appraising under- 
‘ standing, discrimination, and judgment. 

Note w’hete multiple-choice items were used in the standardized 
tests. In the Progressive Adiievement Tests, multiple-choice items 
were used in testing reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, mathe- 
matical reasoning, and grammar. Test B, Work-Study Skills, used 
multiple-choice items in map reading, use of references, use of diction- 
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ary, and reading graphs, charts, and tables. The Advanced Test of the 
Pintner General Ability Tests employed multiple-choicejtems through- 
out. In this test, items dealing with vocabulary included synonyms, 
lo^al selection, classification, opposites, and analogies. Achievement 
tests in science frequently use multiple-choice items to appraise ability 
to perceive cause and effect. 

Multiple-choice items are more difficult to construct than are alter- 
nate-choice. Here are some general suggestions which may be of value 
in making multiple-choice tests: 

1. Make the wording of the items clear, avoiding English-usage 
errors as pointed out for alternate-choice. 

2. Avoid clues to correct choice. Do not make the correct choice 
longer or shorter or grammatically different, or have it include the 
same words as appear in the introductory question or incomplete state- 
ment, In the whole test distribute correct answers among all choices. 

3. In testing judgment and discrimination, make all choices plau- 
slble; o ne ofjthem, however, must be the best choice. If four choices 
include two~whlch are not closely related or are easily identified as 
wrong, the student eliminates these two and simply chooses between 
two as in the alternate-choice item. Elimination of the wo east y 
identified as incorrect requires only a very low level of discrimination. 

4. Present enough information in choices so that cause, e ect, or 
judgment are clearly stated. Frequently, one-word choices are insuffi- 
cient for this purpose because the one word must be so di erent to e 
correct that_others a re ea sily eliminated. This item previous y quote 
from the Pintner General Ability Tests illustrates the point as well as 
the suggestion for making all choices plausible. 


■Which means nearly the same as "A stitch in time saves nine; 
!• A penny saved is a penny earned. 

2. One stitch is less expensive than nine stitches. 

3. Great people save time. 

4. Saving should take place only at a certain time. 

5. An ounce of prevention is w'orth a poun o cur 


5. Provide for easy scoring. Mos. high school 
>-mg answer shee. for .he whole resr. If “ Wr- 

„,ake a definire space for each answer .0 be recorded .n .he 
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hand column near the number of each item. You can then take a copy 
of your test, place in the correct answ’ers in the left margin, and use this, 
page by page, to facilitate easy scoring of students’ answers. 

Matching Tests. Matdiing tests are diose in which an item in tbe 
first column is to be paired wdth a w’ord or phrase in the second column. 
There are many kinds of learnings which involve association of tt^’O 
things. Generally, matching items measure _only whether, the assocu- 
tion has been made and whedier the student recogtm^Jt. Ordinarily, 
matching items do not test the extent to which meaning has been es- 
tablished. 

A matching test increases in difficulty for the student as the total 
number of items to be matched increases and as the number of items to 
be chosen from in the right column is increased over ^t_in the^eft. 
Thus, twenty dates to be matched with twenty names is more difficult 
than five of each; also, five authors to be matched with ten titles is 
more difficult than five to be matched with five. 

Here are matching items in which you are to march author with 
title of test; 


1. Mooney, Ross L 

2. Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Company 

5. Spitzer, H. F., Horn, Ernest, and 
others 

4. Teiman, Lewis M., and Merrill, 
Maude A. 

5. Tiegs, Ernest W., and Oark, 
Willis W. 


a. Olifornia Test of Personality 

b. Genera! Ability Tests 

c. Individual Tests of Intelligence 

d. Interest Blank for Men 

e. Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills 

f. Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory 

g. Problems Check List 

h. Progressive Achievement Tests 

i. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 

j. SRA Clerical Aptitudes Test 


By having to select correct answers from among ten rather than five, 
most possibility of guessing is avoided; time for answering the five 
items is increased; and the group of items is somewhat more difficult. 

Here are five suggestions related to constructing matching tests. 
What others do you think are important? 

1. Use related materials witUn grtmps of items to be matched. For 
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example, if you wish to test association of synonyms and association 
of men with events, use two groups of items — the first dealing with 
synonyms and the second with men and events. 

2. Do not provide clues to answers. Note that in the items just 
presented no test title was used which had the name of the author in- 
cluded; also, each right-hagd column phrase was set up with capitals in 
the same manner so that on that basis you could not differentiate be- 
tween an acmal test title and a fictitious one. 

3. Include at least five items for each group to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of guessing. When only four are used in a group and the stu- 
dent knows two of them, he has a fifiy-fifty chance of guessing the 
other two correctly. Also, he may give the same answer for both un- 
knowns, thus assuring himself that one is correct. 

4. Recognize that the number of items per group should be suited 
to the developmental level of the learners and to the difficulty of the 
items. 

5. Extremely long groups are time consuming and difficult to con- 
struct. More important, when many errors are made by the student in 
long groups, the test has very little diagnostic value. 

There are many kinds of objective tests in use other than the four 
discussed. The multiple-response item requires t hat the studetu^choose 
all the items of a g roup which are correct. Adaptations of the alternate- 
choice are manifold. A most recent adaptation requires that the students 
decide whether a statement is always true, usually true, altva^ a 
dually false. This should probably be classified as a multiple-choice 
item when only one choice is counted correct; frequently, however, mo 
choices are counted correct with one choice given a higher score an 
the other, and the incorrect choices receiving weighted negative scor«. 
In the true-false test where the student is to change a false item to make 


tt correct, scoring is greatly impeded. ^ 

In constructing objeaive rests for classroom use, it is usu^^gogd 

E^^ure to include several n’pis oFTtems: completioi Wtcm^ 

Inf^as. attitudcs^n- 
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requiring use of scratch paper may be included in an objective test with 
one correct answer to be supplied by the student or with the correa 
answer to be chosen from three or more choices. 

One major strength of teacher-made objective tests over standardized 
tests is that they may be construaed to measure ouredmes airectly re- 
lated to class objeaives. A major weakness js low’rHiability.-To check 
reliability of your objective tests do thw : First, construct the best test 
possible and administer it Second, score first the odd-numbered items 
and then the even-numbered items. Third, record the score on the odd- 
numbeted items and then on the even-numbered items for each individ- 
ual. Now, if the two scores for each individual are exactly the same, 
your test is 100 percent reliable. Suppose it is a 100-item test and many 
individuals have differences of four or more in scores on the two parts. 
Your test is not highly reliable. Suppose a student made a score of 38 
on the fifty odd-numbered items and a score of 34 on the fifty even- 
numbered items. The percentage correa for each part test is l6 and 
68, respeaively. Suppose 70 percent is a passing mark. Which of the 
two scores should be used to decide whether the student passed? Your 
marking system should not have finer limits than the reliability limits 
of your test.® 


INFORMAL TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 
Informal methods of evaluation are need ed to sup plement tests in 
four majorareasj. securing impprtantJdnds of informationjioi obtain* 
able with paper-and-pencil testsj^^appraising quality of work perform- 
ance and conduct^a^^ing les^tan gible but important aspects of 
studem growA_asjQ motivation lo^earning, interests, and attitudes; 
\ yd se^mn g up mediod s.forj5tudent.self?appraisaL ItTpr'^Ious efepters 
' \ the observational case study, anecdotal records, sociometric tests, and 
check lists of emotional and social mataxity were discussed. You may 
want to review these. At this time cxinsider methods for securing in- 
formatioa from students, rating scales for measuring less tangible but 
important outcomes of education, and self-evaluation techniques. 

*To compute reliability coefficient, see Quinn McNemar, Psycbolozical Statiiltcs, 
New York. John Wiley & Sons, 1949, pp. 127-134. 
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SECURING INFORMATION FROM STUDENTS 

Questionnaires, dia ries, and conferences are frequentlyjtsed^ ro secure 
information from students. 

''TThe questionnaire may be adapted to securing many kinds of in- 
formation an d^may be org a nized to obt ain general or specific res ponses. 
First, examine types of questions intended to secure general responses: 

1. Do you feel well and physically fit? 

2. What do you like most about your home? 

3. What are your favorite recreational activities? 

4. Which radio programs do you like most? 

5. How do you get along with your classmates? 

6. Which classes do you enjoy most? 

7. What work do you do outside school in your home and outside your 
home? 

8. What are your plans after graduation? 

9. For what kinds of work do you think you are best suited? 

10. Are you getting from school what you need most? 

Each of these questions might be made more specific and incorporate 
a checking feature. In this case summarizing answers is less difficult, 
but considerably more time is needed to construct the questionnaire, 
also, the student’s response is guided and not permissive. Thus, the first 
question: "Do you feel well and physically fit?” could be subdivided 
to include specifics, only one of which the student is to check. 


a. All of the time; never feel tired or ill. 

b. Most of the time; once or twice per month feel tired. 

c. Several times each month feel tired or unwell. 

d. Feel tired or ill as many days as feel well, 
c- Feel ill or tired most of the time. 

f. Have not felt well for the past months. 


The student checks one of the choices but does not give any 
for his feeling. If the question is designed to get the students am 
“ward his health and possible cause, it is better to use the genera 
Suestion and not include the specific choices to be checked. 
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Diaries, which broadly interpreted mean records of all kinds kept 
by the individual, may be used to secure information. The student may 
keep a record of attendance at movies and his reactions toward them, 
books or magazines read during a given time, activities completed in a 
class, actual hours spent daily in smdy or recreation, and many other 
kinds of activities. 

Interviews may be carried out between the teacher and student to se- 
cure information. In an interview, the teacher may get evidence con- 
cerning interests, attitudes, or personal problems. The interview may be 
rigidly organized to get specific information or may be quite permis- 
sive. An example of a highly standardized interview Is that outlined 
for administering the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale . A permissive inter- 
view is one in which the student comes to talk over a problem with 
the teacher, and iie teacher lisrens ''dmicall^' to estima teeth e in tensi ty 
of the problem and the attitude of the student t oward his problem. 

Here are some general guidesTo u^* of (^estionnaires, diaries, and 
interviews in securing information: 

l^.Devise info rmal ev alu ation proced ures to secure information re- 
lated to the objectives of the class ot the school. 

2 . -Organi 2 e the informal procedwes as ca refully as wri tten tests. 

3. Make sure that snidfflt s know that y our purpose in securing in- 
formation is to provrdeTbetter learning siruatio~for them. 

4.. Anticipate that students vacy wide l y in degree _of fra nkness_of. 
r«ponses_even when they know that the purpose is to provide a better 
learning situation for them. 

5. nor use results obtained from informal procedures for com- 
patative marking or for giving rewards. When this is done, smd^ts 
give answers which they think 'are wanted. 

RATING SCALES 

The.^im plest_f atin g scales indicate t wo de g rees, such as excellent 
V poof-_ Mofe discriminating scales use four or more ratings-^s many 
as the rater can reliably differentiate. 

Rating scales attempt t o arrive at objective estimates of perform- 
^ance. .The^ main factors which determ ine the objec tivity of a scale are 
the exactness w itlT ^ich the performance being rated is dTfin^d^^d 
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th e discrimination with w hich the •rorious ratin g arejnade. The re- 
liability of ratings depends upon die competence of the person per- 
forming the rating. 

R ating scales may be dev i sed for e valuating performance, such as 
that exhibited in a theme, a news story, a painting, form In typing, 
playing a musical instrument, delivering a talk, participating in a panel, 
etc. Rating scales may also be used in eval uatin g conduct, such as be- 
havior to opposite and own sex, constructive control needed to be em- 
ployed by the teacher over the individual, constructive control ex- 
ercised by the student over other class members, and extent to which 
the student dominates or withdraws. The teacher may rate int ensity of 
interest exhibited or_quaIit y-of emot i6nalrexpcessron.,Significahtly7 the 
“''performances and qualities of conduct listed above are important factors 
in classroom situations, and no paper-and-pencil tests adequately meas- 
ure any one of them. One cannot make rating scales for all of them, 
but where improvement in a specific performance, such as oral ex- 
pression, in development of a social skill, such as adjustment to the 
opposite sex, or in development of greater interest in learning aaivi- 
ti« is an objective of instruction, rating scales may prove useful. 

A scale follows to show how participation in class might be rated: 


1. Participates in all activities. 

2. Participates in most activities. 

3. Passively carries out most activities. 

4. Passively carries out a few activities, 

5. Actively resists participating in a few activities, 
fi. Actively resists participating in most activities. 


■ This scale might be used by both the teacher and the student; and i 
conference, the student and the teacher would tty to agree on t e p 
•iculat rating. Further, before putting the scale into opetanon, tt wouM 
to prudent to ask the students to help, construct tt so that *ey un 
stand the ratings and are motivated to cooperate tn t e ra ng. 
«oneral guides may be useful in constructing rating scales: 

IvSeiect qualities and petformgncgjo t ta n ng j^ n re l ^n to 
fcnetallyf iTWSe m a^rapt m rate studeTSltirrqSHn^FC 
■onaance which you do not attempt to develop tn the class. 
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2. Use rating scales for important objectives which can not be app raised 
J)y other means. It is better to rate performance related to one or two 

objectives and do it well than to organize many scales which involve snap 
judgments. 

3. Carefully describe each rating in terms of your ability to disai mmate 
performance and behavior refct^ to it. It is tetter to use only three ratings 
on 'a 'given performance on which you can discriminate than to use many 
in which you have difficulty in deciding the rating. 

4. Compare your ratings of an individual's performa nce J ^hh the 
ratings of another teacher who understands ‘the sSe and performs the 
rating at the same time. 

5. Mak^your scales understandable to smdent^so that they aspire to 
achieve higher performance and so that they may rate themselves or one 
another. 

In conclusion, informal evaluation techniques are an important part 
of total evaluation because the information secured is frequently as im- 
portant as that obtained in tests. As yet we have not devised written 
tests which adequately measure quality and values, motivation, or at- 
titudes. Further, written tests do not secure information concerning 
many aspects of the individual's unique developmental panern — in- 
formation which is necessary for effective instruction of the individual 
because he is unique. Evaluation, including a return to the more in- 
formal methods of appraisal, has received much attention in recent 
years because of a changing philosophy of secondary education. We 
want to make secondary school valuable for all youth; therefore, 
we organize and use evaluation techniques by which school is made 
most valuable to each individual. 

INTERPRETING TEST DATA 

Teachers frequently want to summarize scores on teacher-made tests 
dirough use of statistical procedures. In order to do so, one needs to be 
able to compute range, median score, mean score, percentile, and stand- 
ard deviation. Significance of difference in mean scores between two 
groups may be ascertained through computing standard error and criti- 
cal ratio. Data secured by administering the same teacher-made, ob- 
jective test of 125 multiple-choia items to two eleventh-grade classes 
in United States history follow. Procedures for making statistical analy- 
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ses are sketched. You may compute each of the measurements listed to 
check accuracy of computation. 


Class A 


Score 

Frequency 

Score 

116 

1 

114 

111 

1 

105 

no 

1 

104 

103 

2 

99 

98 

1 

97 

94 

2 

94 

93 

1 

93 

91 

1 

88 

89 

1 

87 

88 

1 

86 

87 

1 

85 

83 

3 

83 

82 

1 

80 

81 

1 

79 

79 

1 

78 

77 

1 

77 

69 

1 

76 

68 

1 

75 

65 

2 

74 

63 

1 

73 

58 

1 

68 

55 

1 

67 


64 

Total in class 



hledian score 

83.0 


score 

84.74 


of means 

+ 1.64 


Standard dev. 

16.06 


^ of mean 
^ of diff. 
^‘tical ratio 

3.09 



Class B 

Frequency 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

30 

19.5 

83.10 


12.35 

2.25 

3.82 

0.43 


is the distance between hi ghest and loosest score 
^ the range is 6l; in Class B, 50. 
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2. When one converts raw scores on standardized tests into perce t^ 
tiles based on norms, it is interesting to compare the percentile scores 
of students on the standardized test with the percentiles based on the 
scores made in the class. In comparing percentiles for small groups, 
it is usually sufficient to arrange them in imits of ten: the tenth 
percentile, twentieth percentile, etc. Sometimes these are called deciles. 
Percentiles and deciles are computed in the same manner. The tenth 
percentile is defined as the point below which 10 percent of the cases 
fall; the twentieth percentile is the point below which 20 percent of the 
cases fall. In Class B, the tenth percentile is 67, the twentieth percentile 
is 74, and the ninetieth percentile is 99- 

3. The median score is that point at which halt the class is above 
and the other, half is below. If the number is odd, the median score b 
that made by the midmost individual. It lies midway between the rwo 
middle individuals if the number is even. 

4. The mean score is obtatnedby adding . all scores_and divi ding by 
dieir nmnb^The formula for computing mean score is 



where M is mean score, SX is sum of all scores, and N is number. The 
mean score is the average score made by all individuals. 

5. The formula for computing standard deviation is 



■where i is standard deviation and 2X* is sum of the differences of 
each score squared from the mean score. Standard deviation tells how 
va riable a group Js JrgmjheJDean-Of-averagg 'scQferCIass A. you note, 
is more variable chan Class B, with standard deviations of 16.06 and 
12.35, respectively. 

6. The formula for computing standard error of the mean is 



where is standard error of the mean, and <s is standard deviation. 
For Class A, the standard error of the mean is 
16.06 
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or 3 . 09 . We need to know the standard error of the mean score to de- 
termine the magnitude of error of the mean score. 

7. The formula for standard error of the difference of means is 

where Is standard error of the difference of means, tr mi 
standard error of the first mean squared, and is standard error of 
the second mean squared. We need to compute standard error of differ- 
ence of mean scores to determine magnitude of sampling and chance 
errors of the two mean scores. 

8. Critical ratio is computed thus 

Dm 

CR- — 

^DSf 

where D„ is difference in mean scores, and Hpx >s standard error of 
the difference of the means. To interpret the critical ratio one needs 
tables or further computation to be exaa. For comparing most sets of 
scores for classes of twenty-five to thitg-five. these critical ratios and 
their meanings ate probably sufficient: CR of 2^04 meam that there 
nineteen L of twenty chances that die difference obtained is a 
true difference. CR of 2.75 means that there are ninet^nme out of a 
hundred chances that the difference obtained is a true ddferenc^ 

'Tu f • .-c thut for standard deviation. Once mean 

The longest other procedures 

score and standard deviation have P 

iu aitfiiuaiu methods for computing mean 

require little rime. -n.ere j'’‘>",,„ibed. You may Lot to 
tcore and standard deviation than ^ computations.- 

examine a statistics text to learn n 

SUMMARY 

, ««vess of securing and interpreting 

EvalmtjonJsjhe^osa^^^^ 

dat^ascertain^u^_and^^^^ 

therincT end inreroreting data help to / 


ui^ rrUn.nf stu dent growth towarcf^bjectives: 

^^ascertain^u^_and^^^^ ajse the validity of ob- 
Gathering and ^ . j^ives are being achieved, and the 

jectives, the extent to w ic objectives. Data interpreted 

value of class activities in 2 jjjggjure progress, appraise strengths 
^0 and by students help ^ telligently. A_comprehensive evalua- 

and weaknesses, and plan more ;„fnrniation.for improving class«, 
tion progra m provides ^ 
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for improving the curriculum, and for reporting to parents. Evalua- 
tion IS necessary foFtbe’ teacher to appraise progress in teaching and 
for the student to appraise progress in learning, A comprehensiv e 
evaluation program includes use of measuring -instrumentijych,. as 
standardized and teacher-made tests and informal-procedures-such as 
record keeping by students. 

Standardized tests have four distinctive characteristics:- ( J-) . Validiy 
and reliability have been established and are usuaUy-high;_C2)_the 
method of administration is standardized; { 3 ),.the.scoring.js_stand- 
ardized; and (4) interpretation of-scores made by-students-ia-Stand- 
ardized in that norms have been established for the test, where^_raw 
scores may be converted into derived scores. Standardized tests may be 
grouped in these categories; achievement, intelligence, pe rsonality, apu- 
tude, and Interest. Standardized tests provide useful evaluative evidence. 
Frequently standardized achievement tests do not measure outcomes 
directly related to objectives of a class. Teacher-made tests may ac- 
complish this purpose more directly. 

Teacher-made tests commonly used are essay and objective. Essay 
tests are useful in appraising clarity of written expression, ability to or- 
ganize large bodies of factual information into meaningful patterns, 
and ability to evaluate critically . Chief weaknesses of essay tests are 
difSculty of reliable scoring ant^lengrh of time for admin iscraefon and 
scoring. Objective tests are mwe" a ccurately pacTTy hut are 

not well adapted to measuring the firet two abilities noted for essay 
tests. Four types of objective test items widely used are completion, al- 
ternate-choiceJajarious (otins. multiple-choice, and matching. Each of 
these has strengths and weaknesses and should Tie iiSd tb'achieve spe- 
cific evaluation purposes. Generally, multiple-choice items are superior 
to others in appraising understandings, relationships, discrimination, 
•^nujWgment. 

Informal methods of evaluation are needed to supplement tests in 
five major areasi^secutmg im ponant k inds of Inform^n_nnt obtain- 
able with writte n tests, such as the students plans for the future; ap- 
praising qu^hyoj^perfoKnaoa, as in art or swimming; apprai^n g 
jgaliiy^f^conduct; _appfat'siQg Jess tangibl e but important areas of 
growth — motivation for learning, interest in school, and attitudes to- 
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ward classmates and teacher; and student evaluation of own perform- 
ance and conduct. Questionnaires, check lists, di aries, records, rati ng 
scaleSr-£Ociometric-tests,-and conferences are frequentlv,iis ed_to secure. 
da ta relate d-to these areas^ 

To summarize and interpret scores and ratings, elementary statistical 
procedures are helpful. Being able to compute range, percentile, me- 
dian, mean, standard deviation, and standard error is useful in summa- 
rizing and interpreting teacher-made test scores. Since standardized tests 
makers frequently assume teacher understanding of mean, median, 
percentile, and deviation, operational familiarity with these terms fa- 
cilitates interpretation of standardized scores and comparison of a class- 
room group with the standardization group. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Describe the essential features of an evaluation program. 

2. Ust the vatoes which accnie to (a) students, (b) the teacher, and (c) 
parents thtough a sound ptogram of evaluation earned out m each 

3. Descrir'the chatactetlstics of a standardized rest. Eitamine several 
standardized tests in a given area of ach^vement such as readmg and 
accompanying manuals to make sure that you understand strengths 

and weaknesses of standardized tests. 

4. What major purposes may be achieved through use of standardized 

tests in the “J^j'n’t^^dardized tests. 

5. ^cuss the quality of items d ^ ,eacher-made tests? Describe in- 

■ What are the ptmcipa better advantaee 

stances in which teacher-made tests u / aniage 

than standardized tests. advantageouslv 

■ prlcedmes'which die teachet may use to help students meas: 

8. material pt^oted in thls_^tet. hiclude the 


following types 
multiple-choice, 
discover strengths 


e • .vsc- Ca) completion, (b) alternate-choice (r\ 
„f Items, (a) ^/(,,e«ay. Administer the 


multiple-choice. ,he test. 
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9. Constnia a questionnaire and a rating scale, each to be administered 
to high school students during the first week of school in a class you 
teach. After constructing them, have classmates, teachers, or high 
school students appraise the items for strengths and weaknesses. 

10. Define the statistical terms and procedures which each teacher needs 
to know in order to interpret standardired scores and to understand 
scores made by students on teacher-made tests. 

11. Drawing from your experiences in a high school or college class, de- 
scribe the best and the poorest system of evaluation you have known. 
What were the major factors which led to the superiority of one and 
the inferiority of the other? 

12. Organize a plan for reporting to parents which overcomes most of 
the objections to a report card system which lists only subjects taken 
and single marks in each subject. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Recurrent Problems of Teaching 


Throughout this booh, teaching ht^^jh 
organizing and guiding the learnin g activities_o£)[ guth or t e purpo — 
of bringing about desirable modifica^ns inj heir tota _ e 

build unders«nd.ngs. sElliTSd 

attitudes through engaging in meaningful learning *” 

regular classroom proVam of instruction, in die cooirr.cular program, 
in school-commuidty projects, and in “unselmg mtemews he^ 

havioral patterns of youth change_ gradual y -‘i "cfm^r! 

go al of secondary re actogjs^to_^d^^saag^^ 

Jtig youth becomes a weli-adj usted ina P hr i nnrr 

•ae teacher needs many learning activities. In 

to become proficient m ^ infurmation was presented 

the discussion of these m skills, and attitudes to 

to help you formulate your own u fjoiescents in particular 

guide action in teaching in these discussions— 

schools. Certain problems occurr P intensively, work co- 

ptoblems which require the problems, and experi- 

operatively with others interested m recurrent prob- 

ttient to find solutions. The organization in this book 

lems which cut across chapter an changing funafons of 

and which have become more 

secondary education in modern i e a learning in teaching 

1. Implementing a developmental sequ 

practice. 
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2. Relating school learning to out-of-school life of youth. 

3. Providing for differences in kinds of abilities and rates of learning. 

4. Conducting person-to-person relations in a democratic manner. 

5. Providing counseling when students need it. 

6. Evaluating outcomes of instruction on the basis of student progress 
in many areas of growth. 

7. Upgrading the profession. 

8. Building an adequate system of values related to secondary educa- 
tion. 

Each of these is discussed briefly. 

IMPLEMENTING A DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE OF LEARNING IN 
TEACHING PRACTICE 

The chief task adolescents face in the years from twelve to eighteen 
is growing from immaturity to maturity or from dependence'to in- 
dependence. The chief purpose of secondary_educatipn_is„to.assist,the 
adolescent in this process. The whole program of secondary education 
ir'deslgne'd'to'herp' youth mature physically, mentally, socially, and 
emocionaily. Through engaging in learning activities in a number of 
different classes over a period of years, the student develops into a more 
self-sufficient and self-directive individual as he organizes and reor- 
ganizes his learning experiences into more meaningful patterns of un- 
derstanding and action. 

In classes and cocutriculat activities, how can we organize learning 
activities which are in harmony with the developmental patterns of 
maturing adolescents and with the continuous, developmental nature 
of learning? These questions need to be answered: (1) What is the 
sequence of activities which most learners go through in developing 
important understandings, skills, and attitudes? (2) What subject mat- 
ter is of most worth in these activities? (3) What materials are needed 
to make the learning activities most meaningful? (4) How may length 
of instructional periods in which to carry out the learning activities 
be organized most efficiently? (5) What is thel^sl type'of guidance 
the teacher can give to the learners? A great deal of experimentation 
in actual classroom situations throughout the United States is needed 
to find answers to these questions as they bear on outcomes usually 
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sought in our secondary schools. Note a few changes which have oc- 
curred during the past fifty years. 

A superior method of teaching spelling was found in the later 1800 s 
whei^y time spent in teaching spelling could be reduced by over 50 
percent and yet students learned to spell mote efficiently. In shorthand 
and typing, method which started with teaching the alphabet has 
gradually given way to teaching syllables and phrases. Underwater 
swimming and surface floating have little by little replaced arm, leg, 
and breathing exercises as initial practice in swimming. Formal calis- 
thenics as physical activity has been eliminated almost completely. 
Every report which your author has found shows that high school stu- 
dents learn more historical facts when the learning begins with finding 
a soffitioiura^a more immediate^robiem and its historical significance 
than when history is studied in a chronological pattern without pro 
lera solving. Apparently, aesthetic appreciations related to art and mu- 
sic are built more efficiently through exploring aspects of beau^ in the 
immediate environment and through widespread use of art an music 
in many classroom situations than through teaching the history of art 
or music, the life of the artists, or great masterpieces. Emotional and 
social controls are learned more efficiently through learning activities 
involving actual interaction with others than through rea mg an 
listening. " , 

The above examples indicate that we are gaining better un ersta 
iog of the developmental sequence of learning and how to imp e 
« in teaching practice. We have come to agree more generally ffiat 
(1) meaningful learning occurs only as the learner as purpose 

the major feature, o -he des.ted ou,. 

tome early in the' teaching-learning situation, O) ' • jj 

“'■t ptocessTsnniting'iittemiofrand u»e of intelligence, ^ mlHir to 

"tv.Vfr'SSTTiSpFlS'^SSipleic, and from 

W'STSfKifi^lcome-tvhich-may-Be-an .mportant 

objective in any^ lass or in any series of classes, *ct= ‘S 

«S“ence of activities, arrangement of time, selection the 

“oa me of materials ;hich till help the particular earner c^et e * 

ootcome most efficiently in the particular teaching-learni g 
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RELATING SCHOOL LEARNING TO OUT-OF-SCHOOL LIFE OF YOUTH 
What ate the problems common tt) youth of secondary school age? 
According to the Ten Imperative Educational Needs they are (1) de- 
veloping salable skills, (2) mainralning good' health^ahd'physical 
fimess, (3) carrying out rights and duties of citizens, (4) understand- 
ing the significance of family life, (5) purchasing and using goods 
wisely, (6) understanding and using the methods and facts of science, 
<7) appreciating beauty in literacuce, art, music, and nature, (8) us- 
ing leisure time productively, (9) respecting other persons and living 
cooperatively with others, and (10) communicating effectively and 
intelligently. The developmental tasks of youth outline the same gen- 
eral learning problems with more emphasis on developing social and 
emotional controls in order to be well-adjusted individuals and to get 
along well with others. You note that each of these problems is met 
by the adolescent in his home and neighborhood as well as in the 
school. I^earning activities in the school should be related ro life _of the 
student in thTHo^me and "the community. 

If we accept these aTvahd statements of learning problems which 
most youth face in their growth from dependence to independence, then 
we organize learning activities which help youth meet ^ese problems. 
In all classes we try to help boys and girls perceive the relationship 
betv.’een the class work and achieving success in meeting one or more 
of the problems. Adjustment problems which youth meet in the home, 
the neighborhood, or the school are given attention in the class. Field 
trips, community surveys, and school-community projects are under- 
taken. In brief, each teacher makes learning acrivitiwjnore meaningful 
for students through helping them p erceive the relatio nship Between 
their school activities and soluuon of importaru life tasks such as select- 
ing a voc ation, bein g successful and ha pp y in w ork, emoying leisur e 
time, gening along bener-with others, finding bea^ in the immediate 
environment, or gaining masteiy.ovec -some. aspect of the environ- 
m^t. Wherever practicable, teachers utilize community resources in 
order to help youth build the understandings, skills, and attitudes which 
arc necessary for elTeaive democratic life in the community. 

Regular classroom instruction should be an integrative force in help- 
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ing students meet life problem^jwhich arise-bscause they are maturing 
into adult citiienship'srafu^It is entirely possible that in some schools 
the parrtSf tEe High school program required of all students should be 
organized into fewer instructional periods per day with greater integra- 
tion of subject fields in order that the school life and community life of 
youth may be btought into closer harmony. 


PROVIDING FOR DIFFERENCES IN KINDS OF ABILITIES AND RATES 
OF LEARNING 

Individuals vary in abilities — manual, verbal, social, and artistic. A 
rang^lrom fourth- to tenth-grade achievement in reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and English usage is commonly found in seventh-grade classes, 
^i ^ excellent teachin g, differences are likely^o increase rather than 
j gctease be cause some students ate ahead of others y th^^glnriin^nd 
ffiey conti nue to leara.more rapidly. ^e expea high school seniors to 
vary more widely on any achievement test than do seventh-grade sm* 
dents. Some graduating seniors’ scores in science or social studies 
achievement are equal to those of the average seventh-grade student, 
others are equal to those of college seniors. 

How can we provide for such differences? In many classrooms th«e 
procedures are appropriate: (1) discovering where students are at the . 

and trying to start learning aaivides. where the students are; 
(2) reading constituteTan important means of learning, pro 

aiding reading materials which are understood by students with differ- 
«nt levels ofjr eading co mprehcnsion;>(3) using instructional materials 
such as sound films, slides, and recordings which are quite readily un- 
derstood by all and are' yet interesung to all; (4)^ allowing or an 
^Ppropfute “deeree ot student participation in planning an ex 5 
Vrork activities so that students help in deciding what they can 
relation to their abilities; (5) setting aside part of the class Fn 
Or individualized study so that individuals may proc at ra 

to them: (6) using varied types of activities snch as gtoup d,s. 
^!t>ns, sociodrama, individual and group of 

5?' tolying-problems-oc conyrlering pmjeets to allow for «pt®«n^ 

i!kendS„Vcfabih-rie^r(7)maKngfleribIeass,sn™^^^^^ 

tiStlmdems will progress ar unequal rates. S 
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that the teacher with five or six classes of tw:entj''five or morejtudents 
pet class cannot provide ade<]p»telf for differences whic h are usually 
found in most classroom groups; but die above procedures are more 
effective than using a single textbook, making common assignments, 
setting common requirements, or using only one or two instructional 
methods. 

Grouping smdents in sections according to IQ score, achievement 
test score in a subject, or previous teacher marks has been tried as a 
method for getting students more or less alike in the same sections. In 
some subjects, like arithmetic and English, grouping according to 
achievement test score helps to produce homogenei^ and results j n 
somewhat higher achievement in all sections;.but problems related to 
sodal interaction and democranc values arise which may more than 
offset mj gains in achievem enn 

Probaljly, provision for individual differences will not be made ade- 
quately until teachers have fev.'et closes and fewer students in each 
class so that they have time to learn the characteristics of each student, 
to secure needed instructional materials, and to plan for instruction. To 
secure this condition, it may be necessary to increase the length of in- 
structional periods, to combine single-subjea and broad-fields courses 
still further, to have a teacher follow the same group or groups of stu- 
dents through several years, and to experiment further in deciding what 
should constitute the major learnings required of all students and hotv 
these may be organized most effidemly. To achieve progress and make 
changes like these in an orderly way, all persons interested in educa- 
tion must work together in a democratic manner. 

CONDUCTING PERSON-TO-PERSON RELATIONS IN A DEMOCRATIC 
MANNER 

Five major ideals undcrijring demoOTtic living are ( I ) respect for 
t he individua l^ of other persons, (2) use of intelligence rather than 
forrejn solution orprbbteins, (3) cobperation for the welfare of the 
group, (4) accepance of responsiElU ^ for on e’s own actions in terms 
of effect on self and others^ arid (5) belief that progress wUi be'inade. 
If boys and girls are to learn these ideals as gmd« to daily conduct, they 
must understand how they apply in specific situations and must 
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be given opportunity to practice such conduct in the classroom. Gen- 
erally, rules for conduct in class should evolve from teacher-led 
discussion. Rules for conduct in cocurricular activities and school-com- 
munity projects should evolve from teacher- or administrator-led dis- 
cussion. In all aspects of school life, s tudents should sh^rejn deling 
what to do'akd why, w'hen, and how to do it as soon as they are_r ead y^ 
Tcrfbrm ^te plans, to evaluate the effects of their actions, and to as- 
sume responsiHlity for their actions. If they never learn to do diese 
tiuHplh:ldlool with help, and supervision from teachers, it is un- 
realistic to expect them to do so upon graduation or when qxxitting 
school prior to graduation. 

Besides learning democratic methods of association through guided 
practice in the classroom, students need teachers, administrators, and 
parents to serve as models. When the teacher exercises democratic 
leadership with students, they tend to follow it in iheirjeadership. roles. 
When-teachers and administrators follow democratic practic e s mmeet:. 
ing^pyoblems_connected-with..the schooJ,_the. .^ip je s c hoo j_progr^ 
operates more-smoothlyand -dtis results in higher morale ^ong t e 
staff and students. When parents, students, teachers, ana 
sdiod' officials sit together in case conferences to help individual stu- 
dents meet problems of planning for a career, securing employnwnt, or 
making a difficult adjustment, this method becomes accepted by stu- 
dents as the best means for solving their problems. When the same 
persons find solution to improving services in the school or commurnty 
for youth, students learn this as the democratic way for building a bet- 
ter community. 


PROVIDING COUNSELING WHEN STUDENTS NEED IT 

Generally, because differences among students in abilities, in 
and community backgrounds, in interests, and in p ans or t e 
are not taken Lo aLunt properly in connect.on rv.dr 
work, many students are frustrated and become behavioral problems, 

quit school, or become maladjusted. , u Thr maior 

With what kinds of problems do student need help? ^^or 

Pj;oblems are; (1) becoming^acquainredw'i^ sc^ J» 

ing facilities and setvtes^e^school.-andmrak.ng-ffiHar^^^ en 
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terin^ school; (2) decidmj ^’hich classes to take and how to be suc- 
cessful in them; ( 3 ) deciding cocuiticular activities in which to engage; 
(4) learning how to smdy and use time efficiently; (5) learning to 
xmderstand and accept their own physique; (6) learning how to make 
satisfaCTory adjustments to the opposite sex; (7) learning how to get 
along with parents and other adults; (8) learning social and emotional 
controls; (9) meeting financial problems; (10) overcoming weak- 
nesses and capitalmng upon strengths; (11) making decisions and 
plans concerning how to use leisure time wisely now and in the future; 
and (12) making plans and decisions concerning immediate work ex- 
perience and a life career. 

In Chapter 5 one type of school oi^nization designed to supply 
needed counseling was outlined. In this program all students in each 
grade were in a social studies class throughout each year of the senior 
high school. The social studies teacher carried out group guidance ac- 
tivities which helped students with many of their ptobrems; a thirty- 
minute period prior to the social studies class period was available for 
the teasers to help individuals or groups; and regular counselors were 
available to help individuals with more severe problems. In this pro- 
gram teachers assumed most responsibility for the guidance services. In 
Chapter l4 another procedure was outlined wherein counselors with no 
teaching duties used all their liroe for individual counseling — one 
counselor for about three hundred students. Where this praaice is fol- 
lowed, teachers assume less responsibility for helping students with 
personal adjustment problems and with making educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

Most teachers should give more consideration to helping students 
with adjustment and planning problems. The maladj^ted smdent does 
iwt lear n e ffidently, or what he lea rns is n ot used constructively. The 
student whose plans at’iTvery vague cannot find purpose in his school 
work. To make guidance in the classroom work well, teachers must 
want to help students and roust have needed understandings and skills 
in counseling. Further, time roust be available for teachers to learn to 
know students as individuals and to conduct counseling interviews with 
students assigned to them. When we can get the whole school program 
of classes and activities so organized that teachers help students meet 
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their current ndjustment problems satisfactorily and make plans for the 
future intelligently, the need for counseling by specialists who do not 
teach will be decreased. Guidance specialists will still be needed, b 
their main jobs will be to help those students who have exceptiona y 
difficult problems and to cotirdinate the whole program of gui a 
services. 

EVALUATING OUTCOMES OF INSTRUCTION ON THE BASIS OF STU- 
DENT PROGRESS IN ^tANY AREAS OP GROWTH 

Rvalnation is a continuous process t^scertain _amoHnt_^™th 

to^rd objecthST^dlSliKo^f 
dividuals and better citizens. In the 

tioncotnmences-in-the-atte.ra£t_to_discaLXJihe 

r-ifSiTce to the oy.^tives, a_nd what the charge e^^^^ach_m 

dm^reSHSaardized tests, ““her^™ their own 

methods, ^Xtive techniques and tools. They should 

progress ace the learning, to help students ap- 

be med primarily to ^ „ help the teacher organize 

praise their strengths theaU participate in some 

in judgingtheir own performances 

Each teacher, wit subject understandings and related skills, 

for it, should decide j„a emotional controls, and aesthetic 

work and study ^„c.ion in a class contributes. Evalua- 

appreciations toward whic 

non in the class ie „up discussion involving admlnis- 

should then, through de jecide the means tor reporting 

trator, teachers, . permanent records. One major weak- 

progtess to parents and F 6 r evaluating students 

ness in many secondary reporting to parents by 

in subject understandings student achieves in relation to 

way of single marks based on bow 
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teting school; (2) deciding v/hich classes to take and how to be suc- 
cessful in them; (3) deciding cocurrioilar activities in which to engage; 

(4) learning how to study and use time efficiently; (5) learning to 
understand and accept their own physique; (6) learning how to make 
satisfactory adjustments to the opposite sex; (7) learning how to get 
along with parents and other adults; (8) learning social and emotional 
controls; (9) meeting financial problems; (10) overcoming weak, 
nesses and capitalizing upon strengths; (11) making decisions and 
plans concerning how to use leisure time wisely now and in the future; 
and ( 12) making plans and decisions concerning immediate work ex- 
perience and a life career. 

In Qiapter 5 one type of school organization designed to supply 
needed counseling was outlined. In this program all students in each 
grade were in a social studies class throughout each year of the senior 
high school. The social studies teacher carried out.group guidance ac- 
tivities which helped students with many of their probiemif“3 thirty- 
minute period prior to the social studies class period was available for 
the teasers to help individuals or groups; and regular counselors were 
available to help individuals with more severe problems. In this pro- 
gram teachers assumed most responsibility for the guidance services. In 
Chapter 14 another procedure was outlined wherein counselors with no 
teaching duties used all their rime for individual counseling — one 
counselor for about three hundred students. Where this pracrice is fol- 
lowed, teachers assume less responsibility for helping students with 
personal adjustment problems and with making educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

Most teachers should give more consideration to helping smdents 
with adjustment and planning problems. The maladjusted student does 
not Iearn_efficient^, or what he le arns is no t used constructively. The 
student whose plans afe've^ vague cannot find 'purpose' in his school 
work. To make guidance in the classroom work well, teachers must 
want to help students and must have needed understandings and skills 
in counseling. Further, time must be available for teachers to learn to 
know students as individuals and to «)nduct counseling interviews with 
students assigned to them. When we can get the whole school program 
of classes and aaivities so organized that teachers help students meet 
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ing together at the local, state, and national levels. The various state 
education associations and the National Education Association have 
become strong and ate recognized as the groups which do most to im-. 
prove the quality of eSucation for youth in the school and community 
and to improve working conditions, pay, etc., for teachers. The publica- 
tions of these associations help teachers keep up with the profession an 
find areas in which to make contributions. Each college smdent prepar- 
ing to teach can profit from membership in Fumre Teachers of Amer- 
ica, and every teacher should belong to his state education association 
and to the National Education Association. We cannot make rapid 
progress as a profession unless we ate a unified group working together 
toward the common goal of making education more worth while for 

children and youth in the school and in the community. 

A third area in which teachers ngdjo^k_tpgrf!^" 
and living up to a code of pT^sional ethks. A Professional Ethics 
■S;iniue7ithrNarionarEJ5?a-tibnAsrociatio 

other committees working at state and local levels 
statement of ethics. As you tead the statement, decide what kind of ac- 
tion is necessary at the local level to make sure that every person en- 
gaged in education knows what it means and ow an otga 
might be developed to carry out the code. 

The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all relatlon- 

'“Ssirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teacher and 

pupil, home and school. naffprns of 

L conduct of the teacher should conform to ^ 

behavior of the most wholesome members ° ' n„rtice through smdy. 

The teacher should strive to improve educational practice through sm y, 

, travel, and experimentation. 

Unfavorable criticism of associates sho 
to proper officials. , . truthful and confidential. 

Testimonials regarding the ^nd national pro- 

Membership and aaive partiapation » 

fessional associations are expect^- educational materiaU for 

The teacher should avoid indorsem 
personal gain. 
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other members of the class or school. Also, in most schools, consider- 
ably more emphasis ought to be placed on a thorough evaluation pro- 
gram which helps to discover needs of students in the community, most 
worth-while subject matter, and organization of classes and activities 
to make the school of more value to more students living in the com- 
munity. 

UPGRADING THE PROFESSION 

Thejnost irnportant contribution a teaclusr m akes to upgrading the 
profession is being effective in organizing and guidingj earning ac- 
tivities of youth in the classroom and in cocut ricular activities. This 
the teacher’s foremost responsibility as a professional person . As sug- 
gested in the previous discussion, many problems m improving class- 
room instruction can be solved only through cooperative effort. There- 
fore, the teacher needs to corvttibute time and energy to working with 
others. Four areas in which to work are now sketched. 

First, more teachers, principals, and counselors should give of their 
time to help student teachers and beginning teachers get off to_ ah ex- 
cellent start. The goal to work toward here is a program of internship 
in which the student with the baccalaureate degree spends half or all 
of his fifth year with an experienced teacher in learning how to teach 
in the classroom, to counsel students, to conduct cocutricular activities, 
to engage in some aspect of the whole school program such as cur- 
riculum improvement, and to panicipate in a school-community ac- 
tivity like PTA or a youth recreation center. The widely practiced 
system in student teaching of one or two hours per day for a semester 
or even a year has proved and is still proving to be one of the major 
inadequacies in the preparation of teachers. It will not be improved un- 
til more college people, school admitiisttatots, and classroom teachers 
work out an adequate solution. 

A second area in which teac hers -a nd administrators need to work 
together is in local, state, an d national e ducation associations. Prob- 
lems of financing education, securing reasonable teaching loads and 
working conditions, deciding areas for teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion as a means of controlling membership in the profession, and 
creating a unified profession are solved by individuals and groups work- 
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Condua in the presence of youth should be exemplary. Parents and 
school officials should not be offended by actions teachers follow in 
conduct of personal affairs, and teachers should not have their rights 
as citizens curbed unduly or unfairly. In every locality, administration, 
teachers, and parents should work together to decide what is worthy 
conduct for school people and parents. 

Though salaries are often low in a given school system, the com- 
mumty anticipates that the teacher will pay his bills promptly, be 
honest in all economic transactions, and provide for retirement. In- 
creasingly, localities and states are making more satisfactory provi- 
sions for tenure in position, adequate salary schedules, group medical 
and hospital care, and security upon retirement. Each teacher should 
know the salient features of these programs because they are intimately 
connected with economic life in the community. Teachers need to take 
’^ed action to sectire and protect efonomic security. 

building an adequate system of values related to second- 
ary EDUCATION 

The teacher is more efficient in performing his roles and as an or- 
ganizer of learning activities, as a counselor and guide of maturing 
adolescents, as a professional person, and as a productive citizen of the 
co mmunity wfi^ m any attitudes pertaining to the role of secondary 
education in modern life have been integrated into a unified value sys- 
tem. I he more imp^rranr of these are summarized: (1) Parents want 
Aeir children to learn subject understandings and skills as usually or- 
ganized in broad fields — English, social studies, science, etc. Increas- 
parents also want the school to help children learn to care for 
their bodies and health, learn a salable skill, develop a special skill 
as in art or music, manage a home, manage finances, live coopera- 
^vely with others, and avoid personal maladjustment and delinquency. 

(2) All adolescents of school age, except those seriously handi- 
t^pped mentally, physically, or emotionally, should be in school 
and build learnings such as those just enumerated. (3) Adolescents, 
«cept for a small minority who are handicapped, have sufficient learn- ’ 
abilities to profit from excellent instruction. (4) Adolescents, with 
exceptions, are worthy individuals and should be treated with re- 
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Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 

Fair salary schedules should be sou^c and when established carefully 
upheld by professionals. 

No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 

No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teacher to 
get a position or a promotion. 

Honorable contracts when signed should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 

Official business should be transaaed only through properly designated 
officials. 

The responsibility for reporting all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the schools rests upon each teacher. 

Professional growth should be stimulated through suitable recognition 
and promotion within the ranks. 

Unethical practices should be reported to local, state, or national com- 
missions on ethics. 

The term "teacher” as used here includes all persons directly engaged 
in educational work.' 

Each year the committee prints a report. The 1948 and 1949 reports 
give illuminating accounts of problems encountered and of progress 
being made. 

A-fou r_th area for imp roving die profes sion is dirough teachers’ ac- 
cepting their responsibilities and dutics_a s citaens — politica l, social, "and 
economic. Besides maintaining good relations w’ith parents and others 
interested in the school, teachers should vote in elections and follow 
accepted professional standards of conduct during political campaigns. . 
At no time should one in the capacity of a teacher or during school 
hours attempt to get votes or funds for a particular candidate or can- 
didates. Teachers probably should follow political practices similar to 
those outlined for federal civil service workers in the Hatch Act. 

Teachers working together in the locality should decide the area 
in which they may participate in social affairs and how to conduct 
themselves. Problems related to dancing, smoking, dating, joining clubs, 
or participating in religious activities should be given careful attention. 

' Nitionil Education Association, Report of the Professional Ethics Commission, 
Washington, National Education Association, 1949, p. 24. 



Appendix A: Instructional Films 


With few exceptions, the films listed have been used by the author in 
his college classes. No attempt has been made to include all films which 
might serve to make the chapter discussions more concrete; rather, those 
films which proved to challenge the resourcefulness of upper division and 
graduate students, many with teaching experience, were selected. Dr. Her- 
bert Jensen, Director of the Instructional Materials Center, Colorado State 
College of Education, assisted in preparing the list. 

Guides to efficient use of films are outlined in Chapter 10. You may 
find it helpful to refer to the guides before selecting and using any of the 
films which follow. Generally, each film listed is useful in arousing interest 
tn specific problems or in helping to develop concepts and skills related 
to a discussion. 

Each film is listed once and in an order which follows chapter discus- 
sions. In each case the producer of the film is indicated. You may refer to 
the Educational Film Catalog, New York, H. W. Wilson Company, for 
locating distributors- All films are 16 mm. 

INTRODUCTION 

^tsignment Tomorrow. 26 minutes, sound, black and white (National 
Education Association) . 

Outlines the role of the modern teacher in contributing to the life of 
the community, state, nation, and world. 

Will Teach Your Child? 23 minutes, sound, black and white 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company). 

Illustrates how methods of instmction must be changed to meet the 
characteristics of a changing society, also dramatizes the need for more 
and better prepared teachers. 

Chapter i 

Ite Drop Out. 20 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hili Book 
Company). 
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spea, considerateness, and courtesy. (5) Adolescents want to learn 
how to improve the quality of human associations in the school and the 
community. (6) Intelligent solutions can be found to problems arising 
in teacher-student relations, teacher-teacher relations, and teacher-com- 
munity relations without frequent recourse to force. (7) Youth should 
develop increasing faith in the future through meeting Aeir learnin g 
problems successfully in school with a minimum of frustradon and 
failure. (8) Teaching subject understandings and skills and help- 
ing youth meet adjustment and planning problems go hand in hand; 
both are important and inseparably connected in any good teach- 
ing-learning situadon. (9) Teaching is the most effective means 
whereby I (the person who teaches) may achieve happiness and 
self-realization of life goals. (10) Teachers as an organized profes- 
sional group can find solutions to their problems through employing 
democratic methods of association and the scientific method of problem 
solving. 

These attitudes ace perhaps as important as understandings and skills 
in professional teaching; to some extent they determine how one gets 
along in his relations with students in the classroom, with other pro- 
fessional people In the school community, and with persons in the local, 
state, and national communlqr. 

To help each youth build understandings, skills, and attitudes to 
become a well-adjusted individual, an efficient producer of the good 
things of life, and a socially conscious and cooperating member of the 
groups to which he belongs is the major goal of the teaching profes- 
sion. No other professional group in America has more worth-while 
goals, nor do individual members of other professions contribute more 
of their time and energy to helping youth with their pressing develop- 
mental problems. As a professional group, we must improve ourselves, 
the profession, and the quality of educational services rendered to youth 
because the American way of life as we have come to know and cherish 
it depends in large measure upon die extent to which we are effective 
in our classrooms, in the whole school program, and in out relations 
with youth and adults in the community. 
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With few exceptions, the films listed have been used by the author in 
his college classes. No attempt has been made to include all films which 
might serve to make the chapter discussions more concrete; rather, those 
films which proved to challenge the resourcefulness of upper division and 
graduate students, many with teaching experience, were selected. Dr. Her- 
bert Jensen, Director of the Instructional Materials Center, Colorado State 
College of Education, assisted in preparing the list. 

Guides to efficient use of films are outlined in Chapter 10. You may 
find it helpful to refer to the guides before selecting and using any of the 
films which follow. Generally, each film listed is useful in arousing interest 
in specific problems or in helping to develop concepts and skills related 
to a discussion. 

Each film is listed once and in an order which follows chapter discus- 
sions. In each case the producer of the film is indicated. You may refer to 
the Educa,ion.l film CMlog, New York. H. W. Wilson Company, fe 
locating distributors. All films are 16 mm. 


, sound, black and white (National 


INTRODUCTION 

Assignment Tomorrow- 26 minutes. 

Education Association). ., 

Outlines the role of the modern reacher tn contr.bnnng to the hfe „f 

die community, state, nation, and worl _ ,„j KUrt- .. j 

V'ho Will -Teach Your Child? 23 mmntes, sound, bbcfc and white 

(McGraw-Hill Book Company). „ 

rii 1 nf instruaion must be changed to meet the 

Illustrates how methods of ® j„„atims the need for „ ' 

characteristics of a changing socict), ore 

^nd better prepared teachers. 

QIAPTER 1 • 

The Drop Om. 20 minutes, sound, bla* and white (McGraw-Hll, 
Company). 
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Begins by showing a young man looking for a job. He quit school in 
the first high-school grade. He is representative of that half of youth who 
do not finish high school. The effects of quitting school are portrayed as 
is the apparent unconcern of some teachers and administrators about youth 
who quit school 

The Stay In. 19 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company). 

This follows The Drop Out and shows how curricula and instruaional 
methods may be organized to hold youth in school through providing 
opportunities for educational activities which are imporranr, through an 
adequate program of teacher attention to individual differences, and 
through a program of guidance. 

CHAPTER 2 

Individual Differencet. 23 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company). 

Shows a sixth-grade boy who is different from his brother in verbal 
social, and music aptitudes. The first part of the film shows that his differ* 
ences from his brother were not discovered. This led to maladjustment and 
no purposeful learning. The second part of the film shows how the teacher 
recognized the charaaeristics which made the boy unique and capitalized 
upon them. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part I-— A Diagnostic Approach. 20 
minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
Dramatizes the story of an adolescent girl who fails to adjust to the 
school situation. The teacher’s role in discovering the cause of the malad- 
justment is identified. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part II — A Remedial Program. 22 
minutes, sound, bbek and white (McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
Continues the story of the adolescent girl and shows how the teacher 
helped her make a better adjustment in meeting the "developmental tasks” 
which were intensified because of the home situation. Cooperative effort 
involving ail the teachers who bad her in class facilitated the readjustment 
process. 

aiAPTER 3 

Importance of Goals. 19 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company). 

A junior .high-school adolescent. Tommy, finds nothing in school which 
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challenges his interests because the learning situation is poorly organiaed. 
Hie teacher learns of Tommy’s interest in becoming a school traffic di- 
rector. Other information is presented which shows Tommy to be a 
normal healthy boy with many and varied interests. 'The teacher keeps 
Tommy after class and tells him that he has recommended him to the 
principal for becoming a traffic director. This apparently challenges 
Tommy sufficiently to "work to make the grades necessary to qualify." 
The film, stresses the need for the school situation to capitalize on the 
interests and needs of adolescents. 

Motivating the Class. 19 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company). 

A smdent teacher "loses" bis class in mathematics because he does not 
know how to capture the interest of the students. His high interest in the 
subject so completely overshadows his understanding of the learners that 
no purposeful learning results. His supervising teacher helps him an- 
alyze the situation and utilize student interest to improve the learning 
situation. 


chapter 4 

Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups. 31 minutes, sound, 
black and white (University of Iowa). 

This is the University of Iowa experiment depicting the outcomes of 
democratic, laissez-faire, and autocratic leadership. The situations dram- 
atized are excellent but the photography and sound are quite poor. 

Of Human Rights. 20 minutes, sound, black and white (United Nations 
film Division) . 

An incident which arises from economic and racial prejudice among 
children is used to dramatize the importance of bringing to the attention 
of the peoples of the world their rights as human beings as set fonh m 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by The United 
Nations General Assembly in December, 1948. 


chapter 5 

learning Democracy Through School-Community Projects. 22 minutes, 
sound, color (University of Michigan). . , 

J^tamatizes how some of the public schooU in Mich|gan organized 
projects involving the school and community which led to better 

school and cornmnnity and sahid. helped studems assume a higher 
'’'E'ee of initiative and responsibility, under teacher direction, for co 
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ttibuting to the life of the community. Shows that the once regarded 
"frills of education” and "extra-curricular" program are now an integral 
part of the instructional program. 

CHAPTER 6 

Broader Concept of Method: Part I — ^Developing Pupil Interest. 15 min- 
utes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill Book Company). 

In the first part of the film, a traditional textbook-class-recitation method 
of instruction is dramatized. The study of civics is a study of what the 
textbook contains. After this ineffective situation, various kinds of activi- 
ties involving individual and group work are shown. Finally, the whole 
cbss becomes involved in the study of how to improve the school's cafe- 
teria. Their aaivities ate shown in the next film in this series. 

Broader Concept of Method: Parc 11 — ^Teachers and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together. 18 minutes, sound, black and white (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company) . 

The class, now organized into committees, make more definite plans, 
assign responsibilities to various members, outline the kinds of behaviors 
needed to make the project a success, and carry their activities to successful 
completion. The teacher acts as a guide and takes positive steps in helping 
the students get off to a good start and carry their work to completion. 

CHAPTER 7 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching. 47 minutes, two reels, 
sound, black and white (University of Iowa). 

Pupil-teacher planning, observed by a group of student teachers, is 
viewed in an American history class. Considerable time is given to record 
the classroom discussion in which objectives were identified, activities 
were planned, and content was organized. 

CHAPTER 8 

We Plan Together. 20 minutes, sound, black and white (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 

An eleventh-grade core class meets with a group of teachers to outline 
theit objeaives, plans, and activities for a semester. At intervak, planning 
committees outline work activities for the whole class, and projects in the 
form of culminating activities are carried to successful completion. Ap- 
praisal of growth toward objectives is shown. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Discussion in Democracy. 10 minutes, sound, color and black and white 

(Coronet). . j- • 

Outlines the basic principles and procedures in group iscussion. m 
phasizes the need for teacher direction in helping stu ents get a wort 
while project started, organize plans for carrying it to comp etion, an 
guide the formulation of policies relative to gaAering information, present- 
ing information, and using informal discussion proce ures to arrive at 
solution of problems encountered. 

KeU Trip 10 minutes, sound, color (Virginia State Department of 

Education). . . ^ c u . 

Dramatizes the planning, execution, and evaluation of a field trip. 

CHAPTER 10 

F^rtx About Projectioa. 11 minutes, sound, black and white (Interna- 
tional Film Bureau). ^ 

Dramatizes the need for preparing tnc /-v . , 

need for having the projector and room in readtness or me^Opem.cnal 
routines for starting and ending the showtng of the 16 mm. film ate mdt- 

Hot',0 Muie Handmade Untern Slide,. 22 minutes, sound, color (In- 

diana University Audio-Visual Ontcr) . , . j. . -vi* 

Shows how to make handmade lantern slides and indicates the possthth- 

ties for use of such slides in many classroo^. j . . 

Language of Graph,. 15 minutes, sound, color and black and whtte 

(Coronet). ^ related to financing the school paper 

whteCtlTsXrorthe staff learn how to construa barline, and 
circle graphs and how to use them to convey tnlotmat.on needed to get 

W- TXXtrX' ^ound. black and white (Match 

of Time). programs, good and bad, which constitute 

mdt^^S;“^er^d^ad Jthe^dvertising as well as n.het functions 

wins Marerial, Center. 9 minutes, sound, color (Virginia State De- 

aows tow afea“S™s materials center serves to make avaibble to teach- 
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ers a variety of rich materials which may help to make pupil learning 
mote meaningful. The basic principles and organizational procedures for 
the center might be applied to a school district or to a large school. 

CHAPTER 11 

Hoik to Read a Book. 10 minutes, sound, color or black and white 
(Coronet). 

Outlines the methods for surveying a book, using library aids to find 
books, and reading to get specific infonrntioa. 

CHAPTER 12 

Artist and Nature. 11 minutes, sound, color (Bailey Films, Inc.) . 

Discloses sources of inspttation in man’s environment and interprets 
these forms through the eyes of a creative artist. 

Young America Paints. 10 minutes, sound, color (Association Films, 
Inc.). 

A film record of the fifth annual exhibition of Young America Paints. 
Musicin America. 17 minutes, sound, black and white (March of Time). 

Surveys many types of American music. 

Symphony of Young America. 22 minutes, sound, color (National Music 
Camp). 

Shows rehearsals, concerts, broadcasts, and conductors at work at the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 

Left Read Poetry. 10 minutes, sound, black and white (Bailey Films, 
Inc.). 

Class readings by individuab accompanied with screen visualizations of 
such poems as "Who Has Seen the Wind," "Rain in Summer,” and "The 
Brook Song.” A class is taught how to improve the reading of poetry and 
how to enjoy it. 

CHAPTER 13 

Children in Trouble. 10 minutes, sound, black and white (March of 
Time) . 

The serious waste of human resources in delinquency and crime is 
shown graphically. A program for prevention which involves utilizing 
leadership from all the social institutions within a community is drama- 
tized. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 15 minutes, sound, black and white 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
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Shows how and why organization of the learning situation, the teacher s 
attitudes toward it, and the teacher’s attitudes toward students are the chief 
determinants of the kind of pupil growth which occurs in the classroom. 
Problem ChiUren. 22 minutes, sound, black and white (Ohio Division 
of Mental Hygiene) . 

The shy, withdrawing adolescent and die aggressive, dominating boy 
are contrasted. The film dramatizes the causes which led to this behavior 
and suggests kinds of teacher actions which may be helpful in a readjust- 
ment program for each. Attention is given to the role of the home, the 
school, and the community in producing maladjusted adolescents. 


CHAPTER 14 

Countelm'g-lt! Tools ond Techniques. 22 minuffis, sound, color or black 
and white (Vocational Guidance Films). 

Situations are dramatized which show rhe counselor inte^.ewmg, usirig 
questionnaires, fihns, tests, etc. Tlte principles which may be followed to 
conducting a counseling interview and in helping t e in m ua to ap. 

praise himself are demonstrated. , j u*. //- v 

I Want to be a Secretary. 15 minutes, sound, black and white (Cotmet). 

Outlines the aptitudes correlated with success m cler.cal wotk Helps 
the viewer to appraise his own interests m relation to success in the field. 

CHAPTER 14 AND CHAPTER 15 

.Aptitudes and Occupations. l6 minutes, sound, black and white 

■ mrttaTe? iix fundamental human abilities: f 

musical, anistic, and scholastic. Siniatinm are '’’T" 

■ t ^ ...c-Uf- irl^ntifies some of hts^abjiuies and inter- 

in conference with the c occupations wherein 

ests related to occupattons. Some or tne otv. 

certain kinds of abilities are (Teaching 

Of Pups and Puzzles. H minutes, i, 

Him Custodians). j I . helping match individuals 

This shows how tests which ate useiui r a uais 

with jobs have been b"'' f^Xrd-Bhet. ’iS minutes, sound, bUct 
Testing Intelligence tvilh the Center). 

and white (Indiana Universiiy ^ ^ .nJ eiplains Ihe meanini. 

Shows how the Stanfntd-Dinetuadratnistetrt^ i meaning 

of mental age, also method for compniing IQ sent . 
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aiAPTER 16 

Vight for Better Schools. 20 minutes, sound, black and white (March of 
Time). 

Shows how the citizens of a Virginia community organized themselves 
into action to secure the kind of buildings, instructional materials, teaching 
staff, and administrative staff which transformed a politics-ridden, weak 
program of instruction into one of the best in the nation. 
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This resource unit, adapted from original work of Fred G. Rhodes, in- 
structor in health education at Colorado State College of Education, may 
be tised in a core, physiology, or health class. The outline follows the 
Framework for a Unit suggested in Chapter 6. 

I. Introduction 

A. Age Level: May be adapted for use in grades 7-l4 

B. Length of Time Needed to Carry Out the Unit: 3-8 weeks, 1 hour 
per day 

C Relation of This to Other Units and Subjects: to be decided by the 
with appropriate methods used to clarify the relationship 
to the students 


U. Objectives of the Unit 

A. Understandings: The student understands 

1. The extent of tuberculosis in the community, state, and nation 

2. Causes of tuberculosis 

3. Communicable nature of tuberculosis 

4. Methods for detecting mbetculosis 

5 Treatment of tuberculosis ■ . , i, 

6. Effect of nutrition and health habits in the prevention of tuber- 

7. ^rtal and state program in the detection and prevention of 

8. toT'and state progtam in the treatment of iudividuaU 

with tuberculosis . 

B Skills* Tltc Student de\'clop5 skill in . i 

1 Following these steps in problem-solving: identifies problems. 
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gathers information, analyzes information, draws tentative con* 
elusions, applies conclusions 

2. Reading more rapidly and with greater comprehension 

3. Writing notes and findings 

4. Listening and conversing 

5. Interviewing community persons 

6. Reading and making graphic materials 

7. Using the library 

8. Establishing health habits related to nutrition, activity, rest, 
and sleep 

9. Carrying out a schedule of periodic x-ray examinations 

10. Educating others concerning tuberculosis and related public 
health problems 

C Attitudes; The student indicates development of desirable atti- 
tudes by 

1. Exhibiting genuine concern for hb own health 

2. Showing interest in studying the disease 

3. Exhibiting interest in the health problems of the school and 
the community 

4. Cooperating in carrying out health practices which prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases 

HI. Content Outline 

A. In Terms of Problems to Be Solved 

1. How many cases of tuberculosis are repotted annually in this 
community and in this state? 

2. What arc the causes of tuberculosis and how is it transmitted? 

3. What agencies in the community and in the state are con- 

. cerned with tidjerculosis? 

4. poes poverty lead to a high tuberculosis rate? 

5. Which occupations have high tuberculosis rates? 

6. Does climate affea incidence of tuberculosis? 

7. What is the relationship between reducing diets and diet fads 
and tuberculosis? 

8. What can the bc^’s and girls in this class do to build resistance 
to tuberculosis and other diseases? 

9- What can boys and gitU in this class do to encourage examina- 
tions for the purpose of detcaing tuberculosis? 

10. What arc the methods for curing tuberculosis? 
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1 1. What can a community do to help the tuberculosis patient who 

is hospitalized? 

12. What positive things can we do in our school and in our com- 
munity to stamp out tuberculosis? 

B. Topical Outline of Subject Afatcer 

1. Extent of tuberculosis 

a. Most common cause of death by illness in the age group, 
15-34 

b. Annually, 60,000 deaths occurred, 1939-1945 

c. In 1947, 48,064 persons died of tuberculosis 

d. Tuberculosis has declined by about 80 per cent since 1900 

e. Estimates indicate that about 500,000 persons have active 
tuberculosis today 

f. Estimates place the cost of tuberculosis in 1943 between 
$300,000,000 and $350,000,000, not including loss of income 

2. Causes of tuberculosis 

a. A germ, tubercle bacillus, discovered by Dr. Robert Koch in 
1882 

b. Four types of tubercle bacillus; Human, bovine, avian, and 
piscine 

c. The human and bovine type lead to human infection 

3. Spread of tuberculosis 

a. Raw milk which carries bovine-type bacillus from infected 
cattle 

b. Human-type bacillus spread by an individual with an active 
case; Sputum, coughing and sneezing, kissing, drinking and 
eating utensils, bed linens, and dust-laden germs 

c. Disease is not inherited; infected parents may transmit it to 
children 

4. Contributing faaors which lower resistance 

a. Malnutrition and unwise dieting 


b. Inadequate rest afld sleep 

c. Inadequate physical exercise 

d. Occupations where dust is pre^^ent 

e. Dirty and filthy living quarters , 

f. Climatic condition, appe« to have Me effect on mctdence 


and cure 

5 • Detection of tuberculosis . r . , 

rJn later stages by these symptoms: Chrontc fat.gue, loss of 
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weight, digestive upset, chronic cough, blood in sputum, loss 
of appetite, night sweating, and afternoon fever 

b. In early stages by x-ray of lungs, tuberculin tests — ^Mantoux 
Test and Volmet Patch Test — and medical examinations in- 
volving laboratory analyses 

6. Treatment of tuberculosis 

a. Tuberculosis is curable, especially if detected early 

b. Rest is a major faaor in cure; no specific drug or medtcifle 
used 

c. Lungs or other tissue must heal 

d. Surgery, especially pneumothorax, ot lung collapsing 

c. Surgery to remove infected tissue 

f. Nutritious diet 

g. Mental attitude 

h. Sanitofium care 

7. Control of tuberculosis 

a. Community and state program— discover needs and resources, 
education, conduaing x-ray program, isolation of active cases, 
control over milk supply, treatment program for active cases . 

b. Personal program — yearly x-ray or tuberculin tests, practice 
of good health habits, avoidance of active cases 

IV. Suggested Activities 
A. Initiatory Activities 
. I. Identify problems to be solved 

2. Organize the class into committees to discover the causes of 
tuberculosis, methods for identification, and methods of treat- 
ment 

3. Organize the class into committees to learn health agencies 
which operate in tiie community 

4. Outline the procedures whereby the whole class will participate 
in the local community tuberculosis campaign 

5. Show one or mote of the films; Goodbye, Mr, Germ, Lease ott 
Ufe, This is T.B., or Middleton Goes to War 

6. Bring into the classroom a physician ot nurse to explain the 
disease or the community program 

7. Listen to a recording of a radio program dealing with the state 
Of community tuberculosis program 

8. Dramatize the case history of a tuberculosis patient 
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9. Administer a pretest of uaderstaodings and concepts 
B. Developmental Activities 

1. Make a class scrapbook of newspaper clippings, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets on niberculosis 

2. Organize the class into committees m dress the bulletin board 
and to explain their findings to the class 

3. Go to the library to find all the sources of information con- 
cerning tuberculosis 

4. Organize the class into committees which work with various 
community agencies in the tuberculosis program 

5. Conduct field trips into the community to visit and study (a) 
the local health department, (b) the local tuberculosis associa- 
tion, (c) the x-ray department of a hospital, (d) a dairy, or 
(e) a farm at the time of tuberculosis testing and immuniza- 
tion of cattle 

6. Invite into the class the editor of a local newspaper to arrange 
for students’ stories to be printed 

7. Make posters for school and community display 

8. Conduct socio-drama which illustrate the attitudes of persons 
opposed and in favor of a commumty program of annual 
x-rays 

9- Conduct discussions of materials read 

10. Develop plans for presenting information: Graphs, charts, 
themes, newspaper articles, radio skits, class dramatizations, etc. 

11. Make the plans for the x-raying of all high-school students. 

C Culminating Activities 

1. Give an assembly program in which the causes and prevention 
of tuberculosis are dramatized, a film is shown, or x-raying is 
decaoustmed 

2. Prepare a skit to be presented to the PTA or other community 
groups 

3. Distribute posters or other materials in the school and In the 


commimity , . 

4 Write themes or give panel discussions on the Oiristnias Seal 
Movement, the development of i-ray. the history of nibercn. 
losis or the community’s job in eradicating tubetcuIosK; pub- 


5. Dtm3X''‘x-ra';.rflnornscope. and microfilm techniques ia 
detection of tuberculosis 


materials in the local newspaper 
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6. Prepare statistical charts showing the cost of hospitalization, 
rehabilitation, and control of die disease / 

7. Prepare charts showing the mortality and' morbidity rates by 
age, sex, race, and financial status j 

8. Make posters illustrating wholesome diet or health practices 
for adolescents 

9. Make posters showing charaaeiistics of occupations which are 
conducive to the disease 

10. Make a recording of student proposals and ideas to be used 
for informing various community groups 

V. Materials and Resources 

A. Books and Pamphlets for the Teacher 

1. Anderson, Gaylord and Arnsiein, Margaret G., Communi- 
cable Disease Control, New York: The MacMillan Company, 
2nd ed., 1948 

2. Chadwick, Henry D. and Pope, Alton S., The Modem Attack 
on Tuberculosis, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, rev.’ 
ed., 1946 

3. Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health 
Education, a Guide for Teachers, Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 4th ed., 1948 

4. Pottengcr, Francis M., Tuberculosis and How to Combat It, St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 2nd ed., 1948 

5. StiegUtz, Edward j., A Future for Preventive Medicine, New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1945 

6. Yost, Edna and Gilbreth, Lillian hL, NarTnal Lives for the Dis- 
abled, New York; The MacMillan Company, 1944 

7. National Tuberculosis Association, Bsdlding a Community Pro- 
gram for Tuberculosis Control, 17SK) Broadway, New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1947 

8. National Tuberculosis Association, Chest X-ray Service in Ac- 
tion: A Symposium Descnbing Group Chest X-ray Services 
Under Varying Conditions, 1790 Broadway, New York; Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Assodation, 1948 

Other publications may be obtained from the National Tu- 
berculosis Association or from state and local tuberailosis as- 
sociations. 
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B. Movies to Be Investigated (consult the H. H. Wilson Company 
for distributors) 

1. Behind the Shadows 

2. Let My People Live 

3. Qoud in the Sky 

4. Goodbye, Mr. Germ 

5. They Do Come Back 

6. Another to Conquer 

7. Sand in the Gears 

8. Middletown Goes to War 

9. Contacts 

C Books and Pamphlets for Pupils 

1. Dakin, Florence and Thompson, Ella M., Simplified Nursing, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 4th ed, 1941 

2. Erwin, Grahame S., A Guide for the rubermlosts Peuent, New 
York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1946 _ 

3. Flick, Ella, Beloved Crusader, Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 

4. SSer,^otto, Dr. W. C. Roentgen, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. 

5. my^Edward W, Tuberculosis As It Comes and Goes, Spring- 
field 111.; Charles C Thomas. 2nd ed, 1947 

6. Hoknd, Harold (ed.). H Nirror /or Cre-T^t ^7 Milwaukee, 

York. Naticna u j,, Tuberculosis Association: 

9. From local, state, and the nano 

a. How to KlU TB Germs 

b. How Your Body Fights TO 

c. Tuberculosis tom 5 to 7U 

d. We, the People Fight To tcu 

e. my ; Pacts in Picture Language 

f. Tuberculosis-to^^ 

g. Steps to Sat^ Chest X-ray Now 

h. Everybody’s Doiog I 

i. Climate and Tuberculosei 

j. Air and Sunshine 
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L The Low-Down on TB ! 

L Why Sleep? 

m. Shall I Hire 'Ihem? 

n. Going Home from the Sanatorium 

VI. Evaluation Procedures 

A. Take each of the objeaives stared as understandings and further 
define it or add others which are applicable to your situation. 
Construct a true-false, multiple-choice, or matching test and ad- 
minister it at the beginning and end of the unit to discover extent 
of progress in understandings during the u nit. 

b. Dis'cuss with the students the skills which they will build. Have 
\ each student outline his statement of skills, a rating scale for evalu- 
' ating hisy progress, and help him evaluate progress In building 
them 

-C Keep brief anecdotal records of the attitudes which the students 
express in theic conversations to note change in atrimdes 
''D. Have students participate in panel discussions and sociodrama. 
During such participation, race them on the adequacy of the under- 
standings and attitudes expressed 
E. Sample Evaluation 

1. Items for a true-false test 

a. Tuberculosis is inherited 

b. The number of cases of tuberculosis is increasing since 1930 

c. Pain in the chest is an early symptom of tuberculosis 

d. New drugs are used to treat tuberculosis 

e. The home is the best place to care for tuberculosis patients 

f. Chest x-tays help to cure tuberculosis 

g. The tuberculin test is widely used in detecting tuberculosis 
in high school students 

h. A person with aaive tuberculosis should be Isolated from 
healthy people 

2. Sample check-list 

Your friend telb you that he feels tired most of the time, is 
losing some weight, and has a poor appetite. He coughs a great 
deal and often complains of headache in the morning. For the 
first time he made a D in English last semester. Check any of 
the items which you think are true for him. 

3. I do not worry because I have no sharp pains in my chest 
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b. I think I should move to Arizona or some other dry place 

c. I will not take a chest x-ray because x-rays may cause cancer 
or lead to high blood pressure 

d. I am going to rest at noon hour and go to bed at 7:30 instead 
of 9:00 o'clock 

e. I cannot have tuberculosis beciuse there is no blood in my 
sputum 

f. I cannot have tuberculosis because I have not been near any- 
one who has it 

g. I cannot have tuberculosis because my parents do not 

h. I will tell my parents that I am too tired to go to school 

i. I will insist upon seeing a doctor and having an x-ray 

j. I will start taking vitamin pills 

ic. I will quit swimming with my class 

1. I am sure I have tuberculosis 
3. Sample essay items 

a. The father of five children is discovered to have aenve tu- 

berculosis. He is e farmer and barely makes enough to keep 
his family. What should he do? ... , 

b. -nie star on the basketball team is x-tayed and .s found to 
have active tubetculosia His patents cannot give him proper 
medical attention. What should be do? 

c. What causes tuberculosis? 

d. How is tuberculosis transmitted? 

e. How is tuberculosis identified? . , , . ... 

f. What should a community do to get nd of tubetculos.s? 

g. What should each student do to make sure he docs not get 

h. Wha^cdon should a student take if he thinks he has tu- 
berculosis? 
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454 

Calisthenics, 479 
Capacity, intellectual, 327-328 
Cardinal PrissdpJes of Secondary Edu' 
caiiofi, 22-23, 148-149 
Career days, 429, 436 
Caricatures, 309 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance* 
ment of Teaching, 143-144 
Carney, Elizabeth, 198 n. 

Cartoons, 309 

Case study, observational, 65-66 
Challenges to secondaty teachers. 1-9 
Chambet of Commerce, 301 
Change, see Social change 
Chapter, surveying, 332-333 
Character tests, 454 
Cham, 457 
Check lists, 467 

identifying objenives, 204 
Child-centered curriculum, 140 
Child-centered school, 18 
Children, average number per family, 
14 

Churches, visits to, 245 
Circle graph, 310 
Ones, growth of, 13 
Clark. Willis W.. 452 
Class period, 137 
Classes, schedule of, 137-138 
See also Courses 

Classroom, diagnosis of situation. 401 
physical setting, 328-329 
Classroom climate, 388-395 
Classroom iastruCTlon, and evaluation, 
see Evaluation 
guidance aspects, 435-439 
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Qassroom instruaion — {Continued) 
planning, daily, lee Daily lesson 
planning; developmental and cul- 
minating, iee Developmental and 
culminating aaivities; initiating, 
see Initiatory aaivities; overall, 
169-174; unit, see Unit planning 
Clerical aptitude testing, 416 
Climate, classroom, 388-395 
Cliques, 59, 216-217 
Clubs, 130-131 

Cocurricular activities, 148, 154-155, 
427 

College Follow-up Stall, 149-150 
Colleges, and secondary curriculum, 

149-151, 163-164 
and secondary enrollment, 16-17 
Comics, 309 

Commission on Life Adjustment for 
Youth, 31 

Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, 24-25 

Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 22-23, 148- 
149 

Committee of Nine on the Articulation 
of High School and College, 144 
Committee of Ten, 21 
Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, 143-144 
Committee on Correlation of Studies, 
145 

Committee on Economy of Time, 145 
Committees, aaivity, 207-208, 211, 
216, 221, 259 
curriculum, 143-145 
guidance, 433—434 
text and reference materials, 279-280 
Common assignment, 272-273 
Communication, 13, 120 
Communism, 124 

Community, and democratic ideals, 
125-126, 129-131 
youth services, 427-428 
Competences, goal achievement, 31-^5 
Competitive climates, 391-394 
Completion tests, 461, 465 
Components, identical, 94-95 
Concentration, practice for, 336-3^ 
Concepts and generalizations, 73-74 
Conceptual learning, 87-88 
Consequences, analysis of, 118-119 


Content, modifying, 251 
Content guide, 183 
Contents, Table of, textbook, 331 
Control standards, 22Q-222 
Controls, social and emotional, 75, 214 
Cooperation, and group welfare, 112- 
114 

tcacher-counselor, 425 
teacher-student, 446 
Cooperative climates, 394-395 
Core, and guidance, 429, 434 
and visual arts, 360 
defined, 139 

developmental and culminating ac- 
tivities, 243-245 
language arts, 371 
types of programs, 151 
Correlated course, 139 
Council, guidance, 433-434 
Counseling services, 402, 403, 422-426, 
438-439, 483-485 
Courses, defined, 138-139 
music, 561-366 
outcomes sought, 261-262 
patterns and proposals, 140-157; 
academy. 141-142; eleaives and 
tracks, 148; English high schools, 
142; experience-centered design, 
155-157, 158-160; experimenta- 
tion since 1PI8. 148-152; junior 
high school curriculum, 145-148; 
Latin grammar schools, 141; na- 
tional committees, 143-145; sub- 
jea-centered design, 152-155 
visual arts, 356-360 
vocational, 420-421, 434 
Courtesy, teacher, 219-220 
Courts, juvenile, 130 
and guidance, 431 
Covertly rebellious group, 390 
Crafts, hand, 358-359 
Creativity and appreciation, faaors re- 
lated to, 350-356 

affeaivity, wood, and emotion, 355- 
356 

imagination, 354 
motivation, 351—352 
physical and mental potentiality, 
350-351 

self-expression, 352—353 
sensitivity, discrimination, and per- 
ception, 354-355 
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OeatiTity and appreciation — (Coti- 
fjiaued) 

skill with materials and tools, 352 
language arts program, 366-372 
music program, 361-366 
visual arts program, 356-360 
Credit, units of, 137 
Critical evaluation, practice for, 337— 
339 

testing, 459-460 
Oitical ratio, 473 

Culminating activities, see Develop- 
mental and culminating activities 
Cumulative records, 65, 212—213 
Current reading materials, 298-301 
Curriculum, and evaluation, 448 
and guidance specialist, 427 
and teacher, 157-161 
course patterns and proposals, see 
Courses 

defined, 135-136 
investigation methods, 161-164 
statement on, 24-25 
terminology, 137-140 
Custom, and freedom, 116 

Daily lesson planning, 186-194 
evaluation, 193-194 
framewotk, 187, 192-195 
handling of routine, 188-189 
major aaivities, 189-190 
outline of materials, 191-192 
starting, 189 

summary and planning for nert day, 

190-191 

timing lesson, 192-193 
Dalton plan, 264-265, 338 
Dancing, 75, 235-238 
Dating Do's and Don’ts, 307 
Daydreaming. 437 
Drfiafe, 231-2S2 

Decker. Donald G., 170-173, 181, 
295-296 

Delinquency, 431 
Democratic leadership, 113-114 
Democratic living, 5-6, 104-105, 482- 
483 

achieving ideals, 121-129; manage- 
ment of whole school, 128-129; 
related areas of instruaion, 123- 
127; special provisions in sdicxsl 
program, 127-128; teacher-pupil 
relations, 122-123 


Democratic living— (Continued) 

ideals, community forces implement- 
ing, 129-131; cooperation for 
group welfare, 112-114; faith in 
progress, 119-121; intelligence in 
problem solving, 109-112; respect 
for unique individuality, 105—109; 
responsibility for action in free 
society, 114-119 
Dependency needs, 40 
Deportment marks, 447 
Depression, 18, 23, 120-121 
Developmenal and culminating activi- 
ties, 184. 225-253 
building attitudes, 238-243 
building skills. 232-238 
building understandings, 227-232 
cote class, 243-245 

Developmental sequence, 86-8S, 183- 
184 

continuing mocivatios, 245-248 
flexibility in carrying out plans, 249- 
253 

goal reorientation, 248-249 
implementing, 226-227, 478-479 
Developmental tasks, tee Adolescent 
period 

Dewey, John, 18 
Dewey decimal system, 341 
Diagnostic tesu, 204-205, 456-457 
Diaries, 468 
Dictionaries, 297 
praaice in use of, 339-340 
test for use of, 456-457 
Discipline, 4, 18, 375-376 

and classroom climate. 388-395 
mental hygiene viewpoint, disruptive 
situations, 387-388; importance 
of developmental tasks, 376-379; 
interesting aaivities, 380-381; 
marking, 385-387; reasonable 
achievement levels, 383-384; secu- 
rity, 379-380; tests as aids to 
learning, 384-385; zest for learn- 
ing. 381-383 

punishment, see Punishment 
remedial procedures, 400-406 
Otsaiminaiion, 355 

Discussion, informal, 201-203 275- 
277 

panel. 282-283 

Display area, and visual arts, 359-360 
graphic materials, 311-313 
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Disregard of existing simatioo, 116- 
117 

Dismptive situations, 387-388 
Distribution, 12 
Dirorce rates, 15, 120 
Domination, teaier. 111 
Douglass, Harl IL, 294-295 
Dramatization, formal, 283-284 
sododrama, 284-287 
Dresden, Katharine, 298, 312-313 
Drill, 92, 93-94 
Dropouts, 129-130 
Dykema, Peter W, 361-362 

Economic independence, achieving, 53- 
55 

Edison, Thomas A., 313 
Education for All American Youth, 25- 
26 

Eduation for life adjustment, 36-31 
Education Index, 298 
Educational Film Catalog, 491 
Educational Policies Commission, 25- 
28. 30, 135 

Efnaency, teaching, investigation of, 
99-101 
plan, 145 

Eight-Year Study, 149-151 
Eleaives. 148, 154, 362-363. 370 
Elements, identical, 94-95 
Emotional atmosphere, building, 218- 
222 

Emotions, achieving emotional matU'' 
r«ty, 52-53 
adjustment, 326 
*nd behavior, 43—44 
*nd creativity, 355-356 
and discipline, 378 
aod guidanw, 430 
control, 75, 214 

^’*cyclopedia of Educational Retearcb, 
298 

Eocyclopedias, 297. 340 

Energy sources, 120 

Engluh, initiatory aaivities, 19S-21U 

r 

“SHsh high schools, 142 
^folliaent, changes in, 16-17 
Enthususm, teacher, 218-219 

Equal Educational OppoTtunitin for At* 
Youth, 23 

E»«y tesu. 458-460 

^^ical Values and principles. 261 


Ethics, professional, 487-488 
Evaluadoo, and curriculum improve- 
ment, 448 

and goal reorientation, 248-249 
and growth in relation to abUitv 

446-447 

and objectives, 444-445 
and qualitative analysis, 447-44$ 
and smdent progress, 445-446 4S5- 
486 

and teacher-smdent cooperation, 446 
dunging procedures, 252-253 
daily lesson planning, 193-194 
informal techniques. 466-470 
practice for, 337-339 
standardized tests, 447, 449; charac- 
teristics, 450-451; types, 45 I -457 
teacher-made tests, 449; essay, 458- 
460; interpreUQg data, 470-473' 
objective, 460-466 ' 

unit planning, 178, 181, 185-186 
Evans, Maurice, 316, 554 
Eaperieoce-ceotered curriculum, 155- 
157, 158-160 
Expression, thought, 260 
Expulsion, 393 
Eitraeuiriculir aaivities, 143 

Failure, and motiratioo, 83 

Faith in progress, 119-121 

Family life, changing patterns of, 14-16 

Farley. Belmont, 318-319 

Fast learner, 345-346 

Fear, classroom situations, 220 

Federal Communications Commission 

318-519 
Ferrer. Jose. 3I6 
Field trips. 277-279 
Film strips, 308, 317 
Films, tte Visual aids 
Financial assistance. 430 
Flexible assignments. 274 
FoIIow-up, counselws. 425-12C 
motion pictures. 307 4 

Force, use of, 110-112 S 

Formal debate, 28 1 \ 

Formal-dtsdpline theory, |J- 

93-61 

Formal dramafiaaiiofl. -S. ; 

Fortune, 300 
Forum. 281 
Fowlles Joba Cut. 
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'Tracjework for Public Education in Group, activities — {Continued) 
California, A." 155-157. 158-160 relationships, changes in, 13 
Frank, Glenn, 303-304 status in, 107-108 

Franklin’s Academy, 141 Group work, information presenting, 


Freedom, defined, 114-115 
faaors increasing, 117-119 
fanors reducing, 115-117 
Friendly competitive climates, 391-392 
Future Teachers of America, 487 

Gates, Arthur 1., 72, 96 
Gehrkens, Karl W.. 361-362 
Generalizations, 1^-lA 
transfer by, 95-97 

Geometry, focusing attention on, 200- 
201 

Girl-boy relationships, 49-50 
Class slides, 308, 317 
Goals, and discipline, 381 
and social change, 3t« Social change 
competences for achieving, 31-35 
establishing, 83-85 
reorienution, 248-249 
secondary education, 2-3 
icatentestj of, 20-31: American 
Youth Commission, 23-24. 25; 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth, 31; Com- 
mission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 22-23; Com- 
mission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, 24-25; Commitree of 
Ten, 21; Educational Policies 
Commission, 25-28, 30; I^ational 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 23-30 
Government, forms of, 124 
Government publications, 301 
Grade lines, crossing, 244 
Graphic materials, 308-313, 333, 457 
Greeley, Col., 14<^148. 430 
Group, activities, participation in 
107 

charaaeristia, 215-218 
cooperation for welfare of, 112-114 
formulating objeaives, 201-205 
guidance, 426-129 
interaaioQ, 59-63, 215-218 
nature of, 262-264 
projects, and instructional procedures. 
19 


280-287 

tfpes, iaforraation securing, 275-280 
when to use, 257-269 
Growth, and evaluation, 446-447 
and marking, 385-387 
Growth potential, 40 
Gutt^nce services, coScdiaaeing sp~ 
pratsal program, 412-419 
coordiiuting group guidance activi- 
ties. 426-429 

coordinating occupational informa- 
tion and work-experience services, 
419-422 

coordinating referral program, 429- 
431 

direaiog research, 431-432 
guidance aspeas of classroom instruc- 
tion, 435-439 

guidance committees, 433-434 
providing counseling services, 422- 
426 

s^ial teachers, 434 
Guide, aaivities and procedures, 206 

Habits, 44 
study, 327 
Hall. G. Stanley, 18 
Hand crafts, 358-359 
Handicaps, 430 
Hanna, Lavone A., 293-294 
Harvard College, 141 
Hatch Act, 488 
Havighurst, Robert J., 45 
Health, and readiness for study, 324- 
325 

taformacion, 413 

tuberculosis resource unit, 499-507 
Health of a Nation, The, 175 
Hetbart, J. F., 265 
Hereditary characteristics, 351 
High schools, junior. 19. 145-148 
origin, 142-143 
Hilgard, Ernest R., 84-85 
Hbtory, and current reading materials, 
300 

informal class discussion. 275-276 
use of radio, 314 
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Home, and remedial program, 404-406 
appraisal information, 412-413 
time spent in, 15 
Home arts, 357-358 
Homeroom, 429, 433, 434 
Horizontal organization, 20 
Hostile competitive climates, 392 
Hour Tare American Youth?, 23 
How to Read a Book, 306 
Human Reproduction, 307 
Hygiene, mental, see Discipline 

Ideals, 57-58 

of democratic living, tee Democraric 
living 

Identical-elements theory, 94-95 
Illinois, education in, 143 
Imagination, 354 
Immature behavior, 378 
Immigranti All; Americans All, 316 
Independence, economic, 53-55 
Index, textbook, 332 
use of, test for, 456 
Indiana, education in, 143 
Individual, learning student as, 212- 
215 

Individual objectives, 209-211 
Individual work, lectures, 269-270 
tiuestion-and-answer recitation, 270- 
272 

supervised study, 272-274 
when to use, 257-269 
Individuality, respect for, 105-109 
Informal appraisal, 213-215 
Informal discussion, 201-203, 275-277 
Initiatory aaivities, 184, 197-198 
student-teacher, 198-211; developing 
procedures, 205-209; focusing at- 
tention. 198-201; formulating 
group aaivities, 201-205; formu- 
lating individual objeaives, 209- 
211 

teacher-oriented, 211-222; building 
good emotional atmosphere, 218— 
222; learning group diaraaeiis- 
tio, 215-218; learning student as 
individual, 212-215 
Ifisecufit)*, student, 379-380 
teacher, 220 

Insight, problem solving. 91-93 ^ 
Instruaion, see aossroom in«fua»on 
Instruaional films, 491—198 


Instruaional methods, changes in, 17- 

19 

Integrated course, 139, I45 
Integration, teacher, 111-112 
JntelJecnia] capacity, 327-328 
Intelleaual maturity, achieving, 55-56 
investigating, 97, 98-99 
Intelligence, and meeting problems, 43- 
44 

and solution of problems, 109-II2 
Intelligence tests, 418-419, 454-455 
Inferaction, group, 59-63, 215-218 
Intercultural education, 124-125 
Imeresr, and discipline, 380-381 
and study methods, 329 
Interests, 74-75, 428 
International Index to Periodicals, 342 
Internship, 486 
Interviews, evaluation, 468 
Intfoduaory statement, 179 
Inventories, pessonaMty, 4J6-4I8 
vocational interest, 414-415 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
456-457, 462-463 
Isolates, 59, 216, 217 

James, William, 18 
Jensen, Dt. Herbert, 491 
Joint Committee on Educational Re* 
search, 319 

Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vbion. 319 

Judd, Charles H., IB, 96 
Junior college, 20 

Junior high school, 19, 145-148, 370- 
371 

Juvenile courts, 130 

Kalamazoo case. I42 
Kerns. LeRoy, 229 n. 

Kilpatrick, W. H., 266 
Kinney, Lucien, 298, 312-313 
Knig, ^ward 135, 157-161 
Kuder Preference Record, 414-115 

Labor unions, 12, 131 
Laissez-faire leadership, 1I3-1I4, 378, 
389 

Language arts. 75, 139 
oeatirity and appreciation, 366-363 
f/terature, 368-370 
problems in instrucrlon. 370-372 
Latin grammar Khooli, MI 
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Leaders, group, 59, 216 
leadership, types of, 113-114, 378, 389 
Learner, fast, 345-346 
slow, 343-345 
Learning activities, 6-7 

and developmental sequence, 86-88 
and differences in kinds of abilities, 
78, 481-482 

and diSerences in readiness, 78-80 
and insight in problem solving, 91- 

93 

and motivation, 81-86 
and prattice, 88-91 
and transfer of training, 93-97 
investigation procedures, 97—101 
organiaing, see Classroom insttuctioo 
Learning process, 4-5, 18 
charactetistics. 71-72 
Learning products, 72-77 
aesthetic types of behavior, 73-76 
coQcepu and geoeialtzations, 73-74 
motives, interests, and attitudes. 74- 
75 

motor anivities, 72-73 
social and emotional controls, 75 
techniques of problem solving, 76- 
77 

Lectures, 269-270 

Lee and Thorpe vocational interest in- 
ventory, 415 

Lesson pianoing, see Classroom instruc- 
tion 

Library, praalce in use of, 341-342 
Life. 300 

Life adjustment, education for, 30-31 
Life philosophy, building, 56-58 
Line graph, 310 
Lippitt, Ronald, 112-114 
Listening, 260-261 
Literary expression, 366-368 
Litetarate, appreciating, 368-370 

MacLeish, Archibald, 316 
Magazines, 298-300 
Maladjustment, 436-438 
hfanagement, whole school, 128-129 
Manuals, teacher, 295-296 
Maps. 310-311 
reading test, 456 
Marb. and evaluation, 449-450 
and growth. 385-387 
deportment, 447 


Matria^, and family life, 14-15 
Mass punishment, 398 
Massachusetts, education in, 141, 142 
Mastery needs, 40 
Matching tests, 464-465 
Matching Youth and Jobs, 23 
Materials, skill in use of, 352 
Materials and resources, adapting, 252 
auditory, see Auditory aids 
outline of. 178. 185, 191-192 
reading, see Reading materials ' 
sources, 317-318 

text and reference committees, 279- 
280 

visual, see Visual aids 
Maturation, and behavior, 40—41 
Maturity, and classroom climate, 589 
emotional, 52-53 

intelleaual, 55-56, 78-79; Jovesti- 
gariflg, 97, 98-99 
physical. 79-80 
Mean score, 472 
Measuring Intelligence, 98 
Median sasre, 472 
Meedet, Gerald, 240 n. 

Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, 
Col,, 146-148 

Memorization, 17-18, 93-94 
Memory of unrelated facts, tests for, 98 
Mentaldaculty theory, 17-18, 21, 93-94 
Mental hygiene, see Discipline 
Mental mamrity, see Intellectual ma- 
turity 

Mental Measurements Yearbook, 298, 
451-452 

Mental potentiality, 350-351 
MetriU. Maud A.. 98 
Michigan, education in, 142 
Mills. Hubert H., 294-295 
Mood. 355-356 

Mooney Problems Check List, 454 
Aforafe, 4 

and punishment, 395-400 
Morrison method, 265-266, 338 
Motion pictures, see Visual aids 
Motivation, 81-86 
continuing, 245-248 
creativity and appreciation, 351-352 
establishing goals. 83-85 
knowledge of progress, 85-86 
rewards and punishment, 81-83 
success and failure, 83 
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Motives, 74-75 

Motor aaivities, 72-73, 200, 233-234 
Multiple-choice tests, 462-464, 465 
Music, 75 

appreciation, 240-243 
program, general courses, 365-364; 
music in many classes, 365-366; 
special areas in instruction, 362- 

363 

National Association for Education by 
Radio, 319 

National Association of Chief State 
School Officers, 319 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 319 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 28-30. 135, 
175 n. 

National Association of State Universt- 
.ties, 319 

National Council for the Social Stud- 

. 175 Q. 

National Education Association 
.(NEA), 12, 319 

National Education Association Com* 
mittee of Ten. 21 

National Education Association Educa- 
cational Policies Commission, 25- 

V 

National Education Association NEA 

Journal, 

Natioiul Education Association Profes- 
sional Ethia Committee, 487-488 
National Education Association Rc- 
**^ch Division, 16-17 
N£A Journal, 318-319 

and use of intelligence, 43-44 
satisfying, 40 

unsatisfied, 41-43 
Neural processes. 4 
New EngUnd, education in. 141-142 
N«i. York Times Index, 342 
1 ork Times Magazine, 300 
^^•spapers, 298-300 
Nnt-jueei, 300 
‘ghtingale, Florence, 316 
°sth Central Association, 24 

°Ji«iive tea, 46(M6« 

J^i'es, and evaluation, 444—445 
group. 201-205 


Objectives — (Continued) 
individual, 209-211 
modifying, 250-251 
school, 259-261 
unit, 179-182 

Observational case study, 65-66 
Occupational information, 420, 436 
Organization, changes in, 19-20 
Organizational ability, testing, 459 
Organizations, community, 130-131 
professional, 12, 486—487 
Originality, 353 
Overstimulation, 79 


. 141 


Painting, 309, 318 
Panel discussion, 282-283 
Paragraph meaning, praaice for, 334 
Parents, relations with adolescents, 50- 
52 

Pan-lime employment, 421, 430 
Panidpation, group, 106-107 
Peary, Adm. Robert E., 316 ^ 
Pennsylvania, education in, * 
Perception, 355 
Perfectionism, 383 
Period, class, 137 
Periodicals, 298-300 
Permissive interview, 468 
Personality, development of, 3-4 
of teacher, 218-220 
Personality inventories, 416-418 
Personality tests, 454 
Philosophy of life, building. 

Physical arrangements, classroom, 328- 
329 

Physiol condition, and readiness tor 
study, 324-325 
Phpical maturity, 79-80 
Phpical potentiality, 550-351 
Physique, adolescent, 47^9 
Pictures. 309 ... _ 

Pintner General Ability Tests, 454-435. 
463 

Pius XI. Pope, 316 
punning. CUssroom imtfuction 
Planning i» Demotraej. I7> 

Policies for 

nocreej. 26-27 
Popular Science, 300 

351 


n Amerie-en Pe~ 
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Practice, 88-S9 

analysis of procedures, 189-190 
functional limits, 91 
investigating, 98 
kind of, 89 
reading, 333-339 
time distribution, 89-90 
whole or part skills, 90-91 
Preface, textbook, 331 
Preplanning, see Initiatory aaivities 
Prestige, teaching, 7-9 
Previewing, textbook, 331-332 
Previous achievement, 326-327 
Principles, ethical, 261 
Private groups, reading materials from, 
301 

Privilege, loss of, 398 
Problem solving, 338 
insight in, 91-93 

iatelligeoce rather than force in, 
109-112 

techniques, 76-77, 266-267 
Production, assembly-tine, 12 
Products, learning, see Learning prod- 
ucts 

Professional organizations, 12, 486-487 
Progress, faith io, 119-121 
Progress, knowledge of, 85-86. 247 
Progressive Achievement Tests, 452- 
453, 462 

Progressive Education Association, 149 
Project method, 266, 338 
Ptojeaion, maps, 311 
visual aids, 306-307, 308 
Prosser, Dr. Charles A., 30 
Psychiatrist, 430 
Psychologist, 430 
- Puberty, 41, 46-49, 55 
Public health service, 430 
Public relations programs, 126 
Punishment, 4, 81-83, 388 
aiteiia, 396-397 
forum, 398-399 
severity, 399-400 
time for. 397-398 

Punitive competitive climates, 392-394 
Purposeful learning, 445-446 

Qualitative evaluation, 447-448 
Question-and-answer recitation^ 270- 


Questionnatres, see Check lists 
Quillen, I. James, 293—294 

Radio, and democratic ideals, 131 
program listings, 317 
uses. 313-316. 364 
Radioactivity, 300 
Range, test, 471 

Rating scales, appraisal, 213-215 
evaluation, 468-470 
RatioMl thtakitsg, 2^9-260 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 
342 

Readiness, learning activity, 78-80 
Reading, remedial, 299-300 

study methods, see Study methods 
See also Language arts 
Reading ability, 260 
Reading materials, cuftcnt, 298-301 
snidenr workbooks, 296-297 
teacher manuals, 295-296 
textbooks, 291-295 

See also Reference jnateriaU 
Recall, testing. 459 

Redcation, question-and-answet, 270- 
272 

Recordings, as coouol measure. 221 
classwotk, 200 
panel discussion, 283 
sources, 318 
subjea areas, 316 
Records, anecdotal, 63-65 
cumulative, 65, 212-213 
Reference materials, 297-29S 
praaice in use of, 340-341 
study committees, 279-280 
test for use of, 456 
Referral, 429-431. 436-438 
Reliability coefhcient, 466 
Religion. 245 

Remedial procedures, 400-406 
Rrmediai reading, 2P9-300 
Reorientation, goal, 248-249 
Repressed climates, 389-390 
Research, guidance, 431-432 
Resource unit, 175-176 

health (tuberculosis), 499-507 
Resourres, see Materials and resources 
Respea for others, 261 
Responsibility for actions, 119 
Revised Sianfotd-Binet Scale, 418, 454, 
455, 468 
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Rewards, 81-83, 247 

Rhodes, Fred G., 499 

Rogers, Will, 316 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 3l6 

Routine, daily planning of, 188-189 

Rural families, 13, 14 

Sands, Lester B., 296-297 
Schedule of classes, 137-138 
School boundary lines, crossing, 244- 
245 

School objectives, 259-261 
Science, activities procedure, 206-207 
developmental and culminating ac- 
tivities, 229-232 
focusing attention on, 200 
Science Digest, 300 
Science News Letter, 300 
Scientific Monthly, 300 
Scope, curriculum, 138 
Seating, 199-200. 271, 277, 325 
Security, feeling of. 108-109, 379-380 
Self.«tpression. 352-353, 458-459 
Self-measurement, 86 
Self-realization, objectives of, 26-27 
Sensitivity, 354-355 
Separate subject, 138 
Sequence, curriculum, 138 
Severity, punishment, 399-400 
Sex charaaeristics, A1-A9 
Shyness, 437 
S'ng'Dg, 364 
Single subjea, 138 

Situational charaaeristia, and study 
methods, 328-330 
^3-3 plan, 145 
oKiIIs, and evaluauon, 444 
and practice, 88-91 
building. 232-238. 261-262 
learning aaivlty, 6-7, 78, 180 
Materials and tools, 352 
®otor, 72-73, 200, 261 
socul, 181-182, 261, 428-429, 445 

Sbvery, Ii5_ii6 
S ides. gUss, 308, 317 
learner, 343-345 
^ith-Hughes Aa, 23 
^lal adjustment. 325-326 
^al agencies, 130 
blocks, 42-43 
^al change, 11-20 
patterns of family life, 14-16 


Social change — {Continued) 

patterns of secondary education, 16- 
20 

urbanization of society, 12-13 
Social controls, 75, 214 
Social needs, see Needs 
Social skills, 181-182, 428-429, 445 
Social studies, 139, 484 
textbook use, 293-294 
Social validity, 180 
Sociodrama, 284-287, 371 
Sociogram, 59-63, 216, 325, 445 
choice diagram, 62 
tabulation form, 61 
Specialization, job, 12-13 
Special services, school program, 127- 
128 


Spelling, 479 

Square dancing, developmental and cul- 
minating activities, 235-238 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes Test, 416 
Standard deviation, 472 
Sundard error, 472-473 
Standards, control, 220-222 
Stanford-Binet Scale, 418, 454, 455, 
468 

States, and curriculum, 162-163 
Sutistical procedures, test data, 470- 

473 

Status, group, 107-108 
teadiiog, 7-9, 486-489 
Steffy, Doris, 235 n. 

Stolz. Herbert R. and Lois M.. 48 
Strong vocational interest inventory, 

415 


Student workbooks, 296-297 
Study, supervised, 272-274 
Study and work methods, fast learner, 
345-346 . . . 

reading, 330-343; locating informa- 
tion. 339-343; praaice mMs, 
understanding textbook. 


cadiness for study, 324-328 
ituational characteristics, 328-^JU 

low learner, 343-345 
I^OTlercd ’nirriralum. 139. 152- 
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Success, as motivation, 83, 247-248 
Success experiences, 439 
Summary, daily activities, 190 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 

301 

Supervised study, 272-274 
Supplementary texts, 297 
Survey, chapter, 332-333 
Swimming, 479 

Table of Concents, textbook, 331 
Tables, 457 

Teacher manuaU. 170-171, 181, 295- 
296 

Teacher’s Manual to Accompany How 
and V'hy Explorations, A, 170- 
173. 181. 295-296 
Teachers, and curriculum, 157-161 
and guidance, see Guidance services 
and study methods, 330 
behavior, analysis of, 122-123 
challenges to, 1-9 
condua, 488-489 
method preferences, 264-269 
personality, 218-220 

See also Qassroom instruction 
Teaching unit, 176-178 
Technological advances, 12, 19. 119- 
121 

Television. 313, 318-319 
Ten Imperative Educational Needs of 
Youth, 26. 28-30, 135. l62. 180, 
259. 261. 268, 448, 480 
Tension, 41-43, 71 
Tertnan, Lewis M, 98 
Tests, appraisal, 414-419 
as aid to leariung, 384-385 
changing procedures, 252-253 
diagnostic, 204-205, 456-457 
evaluation, see Evaluation 
Textbooks, 291 
selecting. 292-293 
study comminees, 279-280 
understanding, 331-333 
use. 293-295 

Texts, supplementary, 297-298 
Thinking, rational, 259-260 
Third Mens^ Measurements Yearbook, 
The. 29S. 451-452 
Thorndike. Edward 1_, 18 
Tiegs, Ernest 452 


Time, 300 
Time,. Inc, 298 
Times Index, New York, 342 
Timet Magazine, New York, 300 
liming, daily lesson, 192-193 
Toob, skill in use of, 352 
Topic analysis, 334-335 
Tracts. 148 

Tradition, and freedom, 116 
Transctipcions, 3I6, 318 
Transfer theories, 93-97 

formal discipline, 17-18, 21, 93-94 
generalixation, 95-97 
identical elements, 94-95 
Transportarion, 13, 120 
Tuberculosis resource unit, 499-507 
Tyler, Ralph, 149 

Typing, focusing attention on, 200 
formulating individual ob/eciires, 
209-210 

Understaadiogs, 180-181 
and counseling, 424 
and evaluation, 444 
and study methods, 329-330 
building. 227-232 
UNESCO Week, 342 
Uoions, 12. 131 

Unique individuality, respect for, 105- 
109 

Unk meaning, practice for, 334-335 
Unit planning, activities, 183-184 
characteristics of units, 174-175 
content guide, 183 
evaluation. 178, 181, 185-186 
health unit (tuberculosis) 499-507 
inuoductory statement, 179 
objeaives, 179-182 
outline of resources and materials, 
185 

types of units, 175-178 
US. C««i«r Reports, 298 
Units of credit, 137 
Unrelated fans, memory of, 98 
Upgrading, teaching profession, 486- 
489 

UtbanuatioQ of society, 12-13 

Validity, social. 180 
Values. 58, 261, 4S9-490 
Verbalized communication. 73-74 
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Vertical organization, 19-20 
Visual aids, 19 

film strips and glass slides, 308, 317 
graphic materials, display area, 311— 
313; graphs, 309-310; maps, 310- 
311; posters, pictures, and car- 
toons, 309 

motion piaures, follow-up, 307; in- 
structional films, 491-498; prepa- 
ration for showing, 306-307; se- 
lection, 305-306; silent, 304-305; 
sound, 303-304; sources, 317 
uses, 302 

Visual arts, 75, 356-360 
Vital Speeches, 300 
Vocabulary, learning, 86-87 
practice for, 333-336 
Vocational courses, 420-421, 434 
Vocational interest inventories, 414- 
415 

Vocations, 22-23, 25 
Voices of Yesterday, 316 
Voting, 126 

WechsJer-Bellevue test, 418 
Weekly tiews Review, 300 


Welles, Orson, 316 
White, Ralph K., 112-114 
Whole school, democratic management, 
128-129 

Will of others, and freedom, 117 
Wisconsin, education, in, 143 
Withdrawal, 42 

Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, 301 

Work, see Group work; Individual 
work; Study and work methods 
Work experience, 421-422 
Work methods, appraising, 215 
Work-Study Skills Test, 456-457, 462- 
463 

Workbooks, student, 296-297 
Wfightsione, J. Wayne, 457 

Year units of credit, 137 
Youth services, 427-428 
Youth Tell Their Story, 23 

Zest for learning, establishing. 381-383 
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Tests, appraisal, 414-419 
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changing procedures, 252-253 
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identical elements, 94-95 
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formulating individual objealves, 
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Vertical organization, 19-20 
Visual aids, 19 

film strips and glass slides, 308, 317 
graphic materials, display area, 311- 
313; graphs, 309-310; maps, 310- 
311; posters, pictures, and car- 
toons, 309 

motion pictures, follow-up, 307; in- 
structional films, 491-498; prepa- 
ration for showing, 306-307; se- 
leaion, 305-306; silent, 304-305; 
sound, 303-304; sources, 317 
uses, 302 

Visual arts, 75, 356-360 
Vital Speeches, 300 
Vocabulary, learning, 86-87 
ptaaice for, 335-336 
Vocational courses, 420-421, 434 
Vocational interest inventories, 414- 
415 

Vocations, 22-23. 25 
Voieet of Yesterday, 316 
Voting, 126 

Wechsler-Bellevue test, 418 
^tekly News Review, 300 


Welles, Orson, 316 

White, Ralph K., 112-114 

Whole school, democratic management, 

128-129 

Will of others, and freedom, 117 
Wisconsin, education, in, 143 
Withdrawal, 42 

Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, 301 

Work, see Group work; Individual 
work; Smdy and work methods 
Work experience, 421-422 
Work methods, appraising, 215 
Wotk-Smdy Skills Test, 456-457, 462- 
463 

Workbooks, student, 296-297 
Wrightstone, J- Wayne, 457 

Year units of credit, 137 
Youth services, 427-428 
Youth Tell Their Story, 23 
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